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THE LIFE OF KING EDWARD VII. 



CHAPTER I. 



BEFORE AND AFTER THE JUBILEE. 

The Prince of Wales's activities, in the season of 1882, included attendance 
at the twenty-first anniversary dinner of the Civil Service Volunteers, of which 
he was honorary Colonel, a visit to Yorkshire as the guest of Sir Titus 
Salt, to open the new Technical Schools in Bradford, and a journey to the 
South Coast to open the Park at Hastings, and a Children's Home at St. 
Leonards. It is not necessary to do more than mention the last two events, 
but the first was made the occasion for a speech on the Volunteer movement 
—a subject of vital interest to a nation dependent for home defence upon its 
citizen soldiery. The Prince was reminiscent. He recalled, as though it were 
only yesterday, the commencement of the Volunteer movement. "When I was 
an undergraduate at the University of Oxford in 1859, I remember the 
interest that all the townspeople of Oxford took in the movement, and also 
the interest it excited among the undergraduates. I confess I thought at that 
time, and many others shared my opinion,, that to a certain extent the com- 
mencement of that movement was an inclination on the part of the citizens 
of our country to play at soldiers. Many thought that the movement would 
VOL. IV. B 



2 KING EDWARD VII. 

not last. However, I am glad to find, and you all will have been equally glad 
to find, that we were entirely mistaken in that opinion." 

And there was much more which may be omitted, because the particulars are 
now out of date ; but we may notice that the Prince, with paternal pride and 
pleasure, contrived to edge in the information that just before dinner he had 
received a telegram announcing the arrival of the Bacchante at Suez — " My sons 
are now, therefore, rapidly approaching the termination of their cruise, which has 
been round the world." In this year, also, the Prince unveiled the statue, by Mr. 
Onslow Ford, of Sir Rowland Hill, the initiator of the penny postage system, 
which, with the exception of the Commonwealth of Australia, is now universal 
throughout the Empire. It stands at the Royal Exchange, and the unveiling was 
attended by civic and commercial magnates from all parts of the Kingdom, and 
was followed by a banquet at the Mansion House. Later in the year the 
Prince had the pleasure of receiving the Maori Chiefs, who had been brought 
on a visit to this country, and on being able to congratulate our former 
foes upon their absorption into the Imperial system and their loyalty to the 
Crown. An unpleasant incident occurred this year, among the Prince's corre- 
spondence being a letter from a man named William Brookman. It was addressed 
to Colonel Teesdale, written in violent terms, and distinctly threatened the life 
of the Prince. It was felt necessary to prosecute the writer, who had no valid 
grievance ; and he was put on his trial at the Central Criminal Court, convicted by 
the Jury, and sentenced to ten years' penal servitude. Other activities of the year 
comprised the attendance of the Prince at the Annual Festival dinner of the 
London Fever Hospital ; a visit to the wounded soldiers returned from Egypt, and 
housed in the military hospital attached to the Regent's Park barracks ; partici- 
pation in the garden fete held at the Royal Hospital at Chelsea ; and a visit to 
the British Home for Incurables at Putney, an institution then in pecuniary straits, 
the subsequent prosperity and usefulness of which are largely due to the support 
and interest of the Royal Family. 

In the following year, 1883, there were two outstanding events — the opening 
of the Fisheries Exhibition and the establishment of the Royal College of 
Music. Musical studies have ever had an especial interest to members of the 
Royal Family, and though the Prince did not become a proficient executant, like 
his brother, the late Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, he has a sensitive ear and culti- 
vated taste, and is no mean critic of the art. I have already mentioned the 
establishment of the National Training School for Music in 1875, the Prince then 
carrying into effect a project of his father's, which had been interrupted by death. 
The foundation of the Royal College was the crown and completion of the 
work then inaugurated. He had initiated a plan in 1878 for uniting the 
Academy of Music and the National College, and had submitted it to a meeting 
of gentlemen at Marlborough House. A Committee was formed to work out 
the details, and after some years' delay, final form was given to them. In 1882 
the matter was ripe, and the Prince presided at a meeting at St. James's Palace, 
called to solicit public support for founding a Royal College. The objections of 
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the authorities of the Academy to fusion with the National Training School, and 
the constitution therefrom of the proposed Royal College, were overcome, and the 
new scheme was launched on February 28th, 1882. I quote from the Prince's 
Speech on that occasion : — 

" I have called you together to-day, the representatives of the counties and 
towns of England, the dignitaries of the Church and other religious and educa- 
tional bodies, distinguished Colonists now in England, and the representatives 
of Foreign Powers, to aid me in the promotion of a national object by obtaining 
contributions for the establishment of a Royal College of Music. Were the 
object less than of national impor- 
tance, I should not have troubled 
you, the heads of social life, to 
meet me here to-day, and I should 
not myself have undertaken the re- 
sponsibility of acting as the leader 
and organiser of the movement. I 
have invited to meet you the lead- 
ing musicians and publishers of 
music, the most eminent musical 
instrument makers, the most in- 
fluential amateurs and patrons of 
music, and I trust that by the co- 
operation and union of some of the 
most powerful elements of society, 
we may succeed in establishing a 
Royal College of Music on a more 
extended basis than any existing 
institution in the United Kingdom, 
worthy alike of this meeting and of 
this country, for whose benefit you 
are asked to give your time, your 
money, and your influence." 

The Duke of Albany, he said, 
had shown in his Address at Man- 
chester that England occupied, 

three centuries ago, a higher place in the world of music than now, and that 
the establishment of central and national musical institutions abroad, and 
the lack of such an institution at home, had been one cause why musical 
progress had not in this country kept pace with the increase of wealth and 
population, and the development of science and art. Music was more ex- 
pensive to teach than almost any other art, and if good musicians were to be 
provided, there must be no niggardliness in discovering and training natural 
talent : — " What I have said naturally leads me to deal with free education in 
music, coupled in certain cases with free maintenance of the pupil as the first branch 
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4 KING EDWARD VII. 

of the subject on which I desire to engage your sympathies, and enlist your aid. 
This system of gratuitous education is one of the principal features which will 
distinguish the new College from the Royal Academy and other excellent exist- 
ing schools of music. I do not mean to say that we intend to exclude paying 
pupils. To adopt such a course would be to deprive musical ability in the upper 
classes of any means of access to the College, and would stamp it with a narrow 
and contracted character, which is above all to be avoided in a national institution 
intended to include in its corporative character all classes in the United Kingdom. 
What I seek to create is an institution bearing the same relation to the art of 
music as that which our great public schools — Eton and Winchester, for example 
— bear to general education. On the one side, you have scholars who are on the 
foundation and educated by means of endowments ; on the other side, pupils who 
derive no direct benefit from the foundation. Both classes of pupils follow the 
same course of study ; their teachers are the same, their rewards are the same. 
... I lay great stress on this combination of the two systems of education — that 
by endowment and that by payment. Financially it enables us to have salaried 
teachers of the greatest eminence, who will give so much of their time as they 
devote to teaching exclusively to the instruction of pupils at the College. But, 
more than all, a union of different classes in a common and elevating pursuit is 
the best mode of binding in one tie of common enthusiasm the different grades 
of society, varying alike in wealth and social influence. ... A further object, and 
one most material, is sought to be attained by including in our College persons 
who do not intend to make music their profession. To advance music as an 
art in its highest aspects, resort must be had to those who possess the best 
opportunities for general mental culture. The most highly educated classes 
are those who have the greatest power of disseminating the influence of art 
throughout the country. They are the sources from which the civilising stream 
proceeds downwards, and penetrates through, every channel of our complex 
social life." 

Having described the system by which foundation scholars would be accepted 
by the College, the Prince described the site at South Kensington, and the 
functions of the governing body, of which he would be President. The following 
rather striking passages merit quotation in full : — 

" I wish to establish an institution having a wider basis and a more extended 
influence than any existing school or college of music in the country. It will 
teach music of the highest class, it will have a foundation for the education, and 
in some cases, for the free maintenance of scholars who have obtained by merit 
the right to such privileges. But it will do more than this. It will be to England 
what the Berlin Conservatoire is to Germany, what the Paris Conservatoire is to 
France, or the Vienna Conservatoire to Austria — the recognised cencre and head of 
the musical world. Why is it that Germany, France, and Italy have national styles 
of music .' Why is it that England has no music recognised as national ? It has 
able composers, but nothing indicative of the national life or national feeling. 
The reason is not far to seek. There is no centre 'of music to which English 
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musicians may resort with confidence, and thence derive instruction, counsel, and 
inspiration. I hope by the breadth of my plan to interest all present in its 
success. You who are musicians must desire to improve your art, and such 
will be the object of the Royal College. You who are only lovers of music must 
wish well to a plan which provides for all classes of Her Majesty's subjects a 
pleasure which you yourselves enjoy so keenly. To those who are deaf to music, 
as practical men, I would say this much— to raise the people you must purify 
their emotions and cultivate their imaginations. To satisfy the natural craving 
for excitement, you must substitute an innocent and healthy mode of acting on 
the passions for the fierce thirst for drink and eager pursuit of other unworthy 
objects. Music acts directly on the emotions ; and it cannot be abused, for no 
excess in music is injurious." 

The speech concluded with a tactful appeal for contributions, each class repre- 
sented at the gathering being singled out as a source from which money should 
be forthcoming. Among the subsequent speakers were the Duke of Edinburgh, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Mr. Gladstone, and Lord Rosebery, and at the 
close many munificent donations were announced. The meeting was followed 
by others in furtherance of the project. At the instance of the Prince, Royal 
personages were sent into the City and to the provincial centres, to the great 
advantage of the fund, the oratory of the Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke of 
Albany, and Prince Christian proving highly successful. In March, 1882, 
the Prince of Wales called a meeting at Marlborough House, with the 
specific object of enlisting the better support of the Colonies. Nearly all those 
present were connected in one way or the other with the oversea portions 
of the Empire. The speech of the Prince is too long to quote, but may not 
unfairly be described as a subtle and artistic appeal for Colonial co-operation. 
He was not, he said, insensible to the engrossing nature of the pursuits of 
Colonial life, nor to the claims which material interests have on young 
communities. All must recognise with pride and admiration how much the 
enlightened enterprise and perseverance of our Colonial fellow-subjects had 
already contributed to the greatness and wealth of the Empire ; he was far from 
suggesting any relaxation of those eff'orts. But his purpose was to provide for 
the leisure hours which must come to the busiest of us " an elevating source of 
enjoyment, which is at the same time calculated to strengthen those emotions 
which have so much influence in perpetuating a common love of country." In a 
letter to Lord Kimberley, then Secretary of State for the Colonies, he had set 
forth the aims of the Royal College, and appealed for funds; and through the 
agency of this letter, circulated from the Colonial Office through the various 
Governments, it was evident that the Prince hoped to unloosen Colonial purse- 
strings. After jjointing out that the College would be as freely open to 
students from the Colonies as to those in the United Kingdom, he paid a 
delicate compliment to a great artist, and played skilfully on the chords of 
Colonial self-esteem: — "Her Majesty's Colonial subjects have, indeed, already 
shown that the possession of musical talent exists among them in as great a 
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degree as in any other nation, for they may claim with pride that they have 
produced one of the most accomplished vocalists of the present age." 

In due course the Colonies responded handsomely, and the Prince of Wales, 
who certainly " engineered " the scheme with untiring energy and marked business 
aptitude, had the satisfaction of knowing that, thanks to a co-operation Imperial 
in its scope, the establishment of the Royal College was assured. I pass direct 
to the inauguration of the College on the Kensington site, at the back of the 
Albert Hall. The ceremony took place on May 7th, 1883. The Prince was 
accompanied by the Princess of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, 
and the Princess Christian, and the Royal party were received by the Trustees — 
the Duke of Westminster, Lord Charles Bruce, Sir Richard Wallace, Sir John 
Rose, and Sir George Grove — and as brilliant a gathering as London in May 
can furnish. The Archbishop of Canterbury offered a special prayer : — 
" O God, Who art the only Author of order and beauty. Bless, we beseech 
Thee, this College to the perfecting of science and skill in Thy pure gift of 
music ; and grant that the good intent of its founders may be so answered in the 
diligence and virtue of its students, that both the restful delight of man and the 
glory of Divine worship may be enhanced ever more and more ; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen." 

Sir George Grove, Director of the Royal College, then addressed the Prince 
in a speech which reviewed the history of the movement. The only point that 
need detain us is that, by his personal exertions and those of his illustrious 
brothers, a sum of over i^i 10,000 had been raised, of which nearly ;£'5,ooo was 
due to the gracious action of the Princess of Wales. In reply, the Prince made 
one of his best and longest speeches, which had evidently been carefully 
prepared. After expressing his deep personal gratification at the manner in 
which all those to whom he had appealed had responded to his call for aid, he 
passed to an account of what had been accomplished with the resources then 
available : — 

" I feel then, that one great object of the College of Music has been 
secured — namely, the discovery of latent musical ability, and the extension to those 
who, with great natural gifts, have been blessed with little of this world's goods,' 
of the opportunity of obtaining instruction in music, to say the least, not inferior 
to any which this Kingdom can afford. That those words are not the language 
of exaggeration will be apparent to those who read the names of the eminent 
staff who have placed their services at the disposal of the College. Side by side 
with these scholars will be educated a group of paying pupils, who think that 
music is an art which, if worth studying at all, is worth studying well. They 
were then prepared to enter on a systematic course of instruction, of less severity 
and continuance than that of the scholars, but still far removed from the musical 
dilettantism of those who, induced by fashion, not by taste, to study music, 
make progress enough to torment themselves and distract their friends. I lay 
great store by the meeting of various classes of society in pursuit of a common 
yet elevating study. Such a union softens asperities, inspires kindly feeling 
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between various classes, and proves that all mankind are akin when engaged in an 
art which gives the highest expression to some of the best and purest feelings of 
the human heart." 

The Prince concluded with the following passages : — " The establishment of 
an institution such as I open to-day is not the mere creation of a new musical 
society. The time has come when class can no longer stand aloof from class, 
and that man does his duty best who works most earnestly in bridging over the 
gulf between different classes, which it is the tendency of increased wealth and 
increased civilisation to widen. I claim for music the merit that it has a voice 
which speaks, in different tones, perhaps, but with equal force, to the cultivated 
and the ignorant, to the peer and the peasant. I claim for music a variety of 
expression which belongs to no other art, and, therefore, adapts it more than any 
other art to produce that union of feelings which I much desire to promote. 
Lastly, I claim for music the distinction which is awarded to it by Addison — that 
it is the only sensuous pleasure in which excess cannot be injurious. What 
more, gentlemen, can I say on behalf of the art, for the promotion of which we 
are to-day opening this institution — an institution which I trust will give to 
music a new impulse, a glorious future, and a national life .' " He then 
announced that Knighthoods had been conferred on Professor Macfarren, Dr. 
Sullivan, and Dr. Grove. It can hardly be said that during the twenty years 
which have since elapsed, England has become a musical nation. But if we are 
not, the fault is assuredly not that of the King, and, after all, a good deal of 
progress has been made. 

It was in the year 1883, that the Prince of Wales opened the Fisheries 
Exhibition at South Kensington— the first of a series which not only added to 
the gaieties of the Capital, but served very useful purposes of charity and in- 
struction. The interest of the Prince had been enlisted in an Exhibition, promoted 
by the Fishmongers Company, at Norwich, in 1881, and in this connexion he 
spoke in and on behalf of the National Fishermen's Aid Society at a banquet in 
the City. The Prince, who was accompanied by the Princess, opened the London 
Exhibition in May, " by command of Her Majesty and on Her Majesty's behalf." 
I quote a short passage from his speech : — 

" In view of the rapid increase in the population of all civilised countries, and 
especially in these sea-girt kingdoms, a profound interest attaches to everything 
which affects the supply of food, and in this respect the harvest of the sea is 
hardly less important than that of the land. I share your hope that the Exhibi- 
tion now about to open may afford the means of enabling practical fishermen to 
acquaint themselves with the latest improvements which have been made in their 
craft in all parts of the world ; so that without needless destruction or avoidable 
waste of any kind, mankind may derive the fullest possible advantage from the 
bounty of the waters. I am glad to hear that your attention has been directed 
to the condition of the fishing population. Lifeboats and life-saving apparatus 
undoubtedly fall strictly within the province of a Fishery Exhibition ; but I may 
congratulate you on the circumstance that, without overstepping your proper 
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limits, you have been able to confer a benefit not only on all fishermen and all 
sailors by profession, but also on all who travel by sea ; and in these days of 
rapid and extensive locomotion, that means a large proportion of civilised 
mankind." 




OPENING OH THE INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES EXHIBITION BY THE KING. 



The Exhibition was an enormous succes.s, and was visited by nearly three 
million people. The Prince attended the closing ceremony on October 31st, and 
made a congratulatory speech, outlining also a proposal for utilising the buildings 
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by holding in consecutive years the Exhibitions which came to be known as the 
" Healtheries," the " Inventories," and the " Cohnderies." In this speech we find 
the germ of the idea which bore fruit in the Imperial Institute, a colossal scheme, 
which ended in failure from reasons which do not fall within the scope of my pur- 
pose: — "At the close of the Paris Exhibition of 1868, I had the satisfaction of 
receiving from the Colonial Commissioners an address, in which great stress was 
laid on the desirability of establishing a permanent Colonial Museum in London, 
as a powerful means of diffusing throughout the Mother Country a better know- 
ledge of the nature and importance of the several Dependencies of the Empire, of 
facilitating commercial relations, marking progress, and aiding the researches of 
men of science, and also of affording valuable information to intending emigrants. 
At the time I was able to do little more than to assure the Commissioners of my 
readiness to promote such a scheme, and to recommend the respective Govern- 
ments to give it their full consideration. I trust that the British Colonial 
Exhibition, which I propose to hold in 1886, may result in the foundation of such 
a museum — the institution of which would secure for the people of this country a 
permanent record of the resources and development of Her Majesty's Colonies ; 
and I hope that an important section of the proposed Exhibition of that year 
may result from the co-operation of our fellow-subjects, the people of India, in a 
suitable representation of the industrial arts of that Empire." As for the 
financial results of the "Fisheries," there was a surplus' of ^^15,243, of which 
^^10,000 was allotted for the alleviation of the distress of widows and orphans 
of sea-fishers, and .£^3,000 to the Royal Fisheries Societj'. 

Breaking the time sequence of the narrative, I may complete the record of 
the Prince's activities in connexion with these Exhibitions. The " Healtheries " 
was opened by him on June 17th, 1884, and he launched the enterprise by a use- 
ful speech, which showed a thoughtful interest in the problems of public health. 
The Exhibition was not so great a success as its predecessor, nor was that which 
followed it — the " Inventories ;" but both attracted enormous attendances, and were 
of much practical service to the interests affected. The Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition of 1886 was, however, a magnificent affair, and excited the utmost 
interest, not only in England, but throughout the Empire, drawing distinguished 
Indians and Colonials to its portals, and helping to make the London season one 
of unusual brilliance. This is not the place to dwell upon the practical advantages 
it brought in its train, the stimulus it gave to interest in Colonial life and pro- 
ducts, the effect it had in fostering the sentiment of Imperial unity, which has 
since become the dominant factor in the life of the nation. As the Prince of 
Wales observed in his speech at the banquet given at the Colonial office in April, 
1887, to the representatives who had come to this country to attend the Jubilee 
of Her late Majesty and the first Colonial Conference : — " During the few months 
the Exhibition lasted our own countrymen learnt more of the Colonies than they 
could in any other way except by visiting them. No better means could have 
been adopted for bringing the Colonies more prominently before us." The 
Exhibition was arranged under a Royal Commission, of which the Prince of 
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Wales was president, and in March, 1885, there was a meeting at Marlborough 
House, at which the Prince, who had done a great deal of detached work in the 
matter, described the scope and character of the intended display. I quote an 
effective passage : — 

" In conclusion, let me express the hope that this great undertaking, and the 
many occasions for friendly intercourse with our fellow-subjects from India and 
the Colonies which it will afford, may convey to them the assurance that, while 
we are deeply moved by the spirit of patriotism they have lately shown in 
desiring to bear their share in the graver trials of the country, we on our part 
wish to participate in every effort to further and develop their material interests 
—interests which we feel to be inseparably bound up with the prosperity of the 
Empire. We must remember that, as regards the Colonies, they are the 
legitimate and natural homes, in future, of the more adventurous and energetic 
portion of the population of these islands. Their progress and their power of 
providing all that makes hfe comfortable and attractive cannot, therefore, but be 
a. matter of serious concern to us all. And, as regards India, the increase of 
knowledge of that vast Empire and the rapid and easy means of communication 
to all parts of it which now exist, render its remarkable and varied products, and 
its social and political condition, a source of yearly increasing interest and 
importance to us." Further meetings were held at Marlborough House, as the 
plans of the Royal Commission were developed, and the Prince made speeches 
which would have done credit to a trained man of business accustomed all his 
life to the handling of great and complex enterprises. I quote the following 
passage because it introduces a new topic : — 

" The enthusiastic manner in which the proposal for holding this Exhibition 
was received in all portions of Her Majesty's Empire, the energy displayed 
in realising the views of the Royal Commission, and the continued support 
rendered to us by the Colonial and Indian Governments and their repre- 
sentatives in London, resulted in the achievement of a work of which all those 
who participated in it may be justly proud, and which formed a fitting prelude 
to an undertaking intended to commemorate the Jubilee of Her Majesty's reign, 
by permanently gathering together in one building the varied productions of the 
whole of the British Empire, to the interchange of which its past prosperity is so 
much due, and by which its future development may be promoted." 

The Exhibition was opened by Her late Majesty on May 4th. With true 
Imperial instinct the Queen saw that this was not a duty that could fittingly be 
delegated to her son, but should be discharged personally, not only in recognition 
of the Imperial sentiment which had then begun to transform the political 
aspirations of her home subjects, but also in compliment to the Indians and 
Colonials who had thronged to the Capital. The opening ceremony, which was 
attended by the Prince and Princess of Wales and many other members of the 
Royal Family, was an event to be remembered in London, and the reception 
of the venerable Sovereign was one of extraordinary enthusiasm. Never 
for a moment was the success of the Exhibition in doubt. The courts were a 
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picturesque microcosm of the widely varying parts of the Empire, and their 
arrangement was so good that the scenes created an indelible impression on 
the minds of visitors. A more attractive and interesting Exhibition had never 
been seen in London ; and this may be said notwithstanding the glories of its 
great predecessors, which were to have inaugurated an International millennium. 
The financial results, not less than the enthusiastic approval of the public, must 
have been particularly gratifying to the Prince of Wales. There was a surplus 
of ;£'35,285, of which ;^ 2 5,000 was voted to the Imperial Institute Fund, the 
balance being devoted to liquidating a deficiency arising from the Inventions 
Exhibition. 

Retracing our steps, the reader may be reminded of the sudden death of the 
Duke of Albany, which occurred on March 28th, 1884, at Cannes, to the 
profound grief of every member of the Royal Family, and of the very many 
persons who knew and loved this reserved, but most amiable and talented Prince. 
A fall was the immediate cause of death, and injuries received were such that life 
lasted for only a few hours.- Circumstances so painful accentuated the sorrow of 
his family and the nation, and it was with very genuine sympathy that the 
sad news was received. The Prince of Wales went at once to Cannes and 
brought the body home. The State funeral took place on April 5th, and the 
remains were placed in the Royal vault under St. George's Chapel. The 
Prince of Wales was the principal mourner, but the Queen was present in the 
choir. Naturally, there was somewhat of a lull in the public activities of 
the Prince after this bereavement, but domestic calamity has never been allowed 
by him to retard the performance of the duties of his station, and in the interval 
between the time of which I write and the close of the Indian and Colonial 
Exhibition his days were crowded with varied work. Before the death of his 
younger brother we find him revisiting in imagination the scene of the Crimean 
battles, and taking the lead in securing due care for the graves of our soldiers, 
opening the new City of London School, the Northbrook Club in Whitehall 
Gardens, the City of London College in Moorfields, and speaking in the 
House of Lords on the Housing of the Working Classes — a subject which 
throughout his life, and more insistently since he came to the Throne, he has 
pressed upon the attention of the public. The King, as Prince of Wales, was 
often found in his place in the House of Lords, and though this is not the 
only time in which he took part in its debates, it was the first occasion upon 
which he made a set speech. A motion was before the House, moved by Lord 
Salisbury, for the appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
Housing question. The Prince's speech is brief, and may be given in full : — 

" My lords, — The speeches which have fallen from the lips of the noble 
Marquess who introduced this subject, and from the noble Lord (Carrino-ton) who 
has just sat down, cannot fail to have been heard with the deepest interest by 
your lordships. I feel also convinced that your lordships, in common with all 
classes of Her Majesty's subjects, will be gratified to learn that the noble 
Marquess has asked for a searching inquiry to be made into the crreat and 
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momentous question, with regard to the housing and the amelioration of the 
dwellings of the poor and the working classes, and that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have already appointed a Commission for that purpose. My lords, it 
is not my intention to trouble your lordships with many remarks, though I take 
the keenest and liveliest interest in this great question. Still, I confess I have 
not gone sufficiently into the matter for me to venture on giving an opinion, 
especially after what has fallen from the noble Marquess and the noble Lord. 
At the same time, I can assure you, my lords, that I am deeply flattered at 
having been appointed a member of the Royal Commission. 

" The subject of the housing of the poor is not entirely unknown to me, as, 
having acquired a property in Norfolk now for twenty years, I have had some- 
thing to do in building fresh dwellings for the poor and working classes. On 
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arriving there I found the dwellings in the most deplorable condition, but I hope 
now that there is hardly one on the estate who can complain of not being ade- 
quately housed. I quite endorse what has fallen from the noble Marquess, and the 
quotation which he made from the letter of Mr. Williams which appeared in 
to-day's newspapers. A few days ago I visited two of the poorest courts in the 
district of St. Pancras and Holborn, where, I can assure you, my lords, that the 
condition of the people, or rather of their dwellings, was perfectly disgraceful. 
This, in itself, proves to me how important it is that there should be a thoroughly 
searching inquiry. As your lordships are aware, there have existed for some 
short space of time several private societies organised for the purpose of inquiring 
into this very question. I am sure that we all ought to be grateful to these 
gentlemen for giving up their time to so important a subject, and I feel that the 
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Royal Commission can in no wise clash with the efforts of these private individuals. 
In conclusion, my lords, I wish to say that I cherish an earnest hope, which I feel 
will be shared by your lordships, that the result of this Royal Commission will be 
a recommendation to Parliament of measures of a drastic and thorough kind, 
which may be the means of not only improving the dwellings of the poor, but 
of ameliorating their condition generally." 

The Commission had no more assiduous member than the Prince, and the 
knowledge he gained at its sittings made- an ineffaceable impression upon his 
mind, for he has watched the slow development of improvement under the legis- 
lation which followed the investigation with some impatience, and, whenever the 
opportunity has occurred, has in public speeches stimulated local authorities to 
make a more energetic exercise of their powers. In the interval of attending 
the sittings of the Commission, we find him presenting the prizes to the pupils 
of the Guards' Industrial Home at Chelsea Barracks, making a long and 
interesting speech as President— not by any means for the first or the last time 
—at the Annual Meeting of the Royal National Lifeboat Institution, opening the 
Guilds of London Institute, of which three years before he had laid the foundation- 
stone, and, on August ist, 188.4, presiding at a meeting at the Guildhall, called to 
celebrate the jubilee of the abolition of slavery in the British dominions. The 
gathering was a memorable one on its philanthropic side, for, in addition to a 
large number of public men identified with the humanitarian movement, there 
were present veterans of the anti-slavery agitation such as Mr. Joseph Sturge 
and Sir Harry Verney, and descendants of Wilberforce, Buxton, Lushington, Pease, 
and Forster. I believe that the speech made by the Prince on this occasion is 
the longest he ever delivered. Be that as it may, it is certainly one of the most 
thoughtful and interesting. After recalling the part played by the Dukes of 
Gloucester and Sussex before abolition was secured, he enlarged upon the 
importance of the celebration. He reviewed, with evident fulness of knowledge 
and very succinctly, the history of the anti-slavery movement, and added : — 

" There are two names which I cannot do otherwise than allude to to-day — 
that of Sir Samuel Baker, and one which is on everybody's lips, that of General 
Gordon. You are well aware that during the term of five or six years that they 
were Governors of the Soudan their great object was to put down the slave trade 
on the White Nile. They were successful to a great extent, but I fear they had 
great difficulties to contend with, and when their backs were turned much of the 
evil came out again which they had found on their arrival." Turning to Europe 
and the French law of 1848, abolishing slavery in the dominions of France, the 
Prince of Wales delivered himself of a striking passage : — 

"In the United States of America in 1865 the fetters of six million of slaves 
in the Southern States were melted in the hot fires of the most terrible civil war 
of modern times. ... I rejoice that we have on the platform the eminent sons 
of two eminent fathers in the work of abolishing the slave trade and slavery. Lord 
Derby and Mr. Forster, whom I rejoice to see here, have an hereditary connexion 
with emancipation. The late Lord Derby, then Mr. Stanley, was Colonial 
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Secretary to the Liberal Government of that day, which had set before it the task of 
carrying through Parliament a measure which was to put a term to slavery in all 
the dependencies of the United Kingdom. Mr. Forster's father, having taken his 
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full share of the agitation which led to the abolition of Colonial slavery, went to 
Tennessee on an anti-slavery errand and died in the State. There are glimpses 
in Mr. Trevelyan's ' Life of Macaulay ' of the devotion with which this great 
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movement was carried on. Zachary Macaulay, father of our great historian, 
was one of the chief workers in the cause, and it is said of him that for forty 
years he was burdened with the thought that he was called upon to wage war with 
this gigantic evil. In some of the West Indian islands the apprenticeship system 
produced worse evils than the servitude of the slave. . . . Full emancipation of 
the colonies had to be enforced in 1838 by another Act, which abolished the 
transition stage and proclaimed universal and complete emancipation. This Act 
only completed the work which 1833 began. The battle in which so many noble 
spirits had been engaged was practically won when the name of slavery was 
abolished. The negroes of the West Indies look back to August ist, 1834, as 
the birthday of their race. The Emancipation Act which on that day came into 
force spoke the doom of slavery all round the world." 

In 1885, the Prince and Princess of Wales paid another visit to Ireland. By 
that time, agrarian disaffection, though by no means extirpated, was sufficiently 
on the wane to justify the belief that, neither by revolution in Ireland itself, nor 
by the machinations of Separatist politicians at Westminster, was there any 
danger of Imperial disruption. The prospect of the journey was not at all 
agreeable to the still powerful disloyal section, which did everything that a 
treasonable spirit could suggest to set the Irish people against their Royal 
visitors. But a race so generous, impulsive, and warm-hearted as that across the 
western channel was proof against the evil designs of the malcontent minority. 
In vain did the Nationalists counsel an attitude of " dignified neutrality " — an 
insincere phrase which was merely a cloak for an intention to provoke hostile 
demonstrations. The Irish people in the mass, sick at heart from the troubles 
and the discredit which extreme politicians had in recent years brought upon 
the country, anticipated with pleasure the appearance of the Prince and Princess, 
cherishing the hope that it might mean the inauguration of a new era of 
domestic peace, and some revival of material prosperity ; and they prepared a 
welcome which was enthusiastic in its loyalty and Celtic in its warmth. The 
Prince and Princess landed at Kingstown on April 9th, amid demonstrations of 
welcome which were unmistakably flattering. The tour lasted until the 27th ; 
and only at Mallow and at Cork — ■" rebel Cork " — did anything occur which is 
worth noticing to break the uniformity of the pride and approval with which the 
Irish regarded their guests. Mallow was then represented by that perfervid and 
hysterical patriot, Mr. William O'Brien, whose trousers fluttered for so lone- in 
the stormy winds of Irish politics, and he and other Home Rule hot-heads 
brought a Nationalist party to the station to disturb the harmony of the welcome 
accorded to the Royal couple. There was something in the nature of a riot, 
which was suppressed by the Constabulary, and the demonstrators, with sore 
heads and humiliated spirits, had to vanish as best they could. At Cork 
Home Rule members had incited the scum of that City to resent the visit, 
and Mr. Redmond, M.P., went so far, in a meeting of the National League, 
as to express his "joy at the difficulty of England with the Soudan and 
Afghanistan," to " hope that the Russian bear would soon stick his claw into 
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the English Hon," and to say that he was " sorry that the Prince of Wales was 
not there to see what the real feelings of the Irish people were, instead of 
scampering about the country, attended by military and police and the bloody 
Earl Spencer." Both Irishmen and Englishmen can now afford to smile at ravings 
such as these, and for the purposes of this work, no further notice need be taken 
of them. Nor need I follow the itinerary of the visitors in detail. Many 
Addresses were presented, and many replies made— repHes tactfully and happily 
conceived, as are all those which the Prince has had to make in circumstances of 
political delicacy. He everywhere struck the note which he sounded on landing 
in Ireland : — 
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" I value, I assure you, very highly the expression of loyalty and attachment 
to the Crown which your Address contains, and I will not fail to communicate to 
the Queen the sentiments of loyalty and devotion which you express towards Her 
Majesty." At Dublin, the reception was cordial in the extreme, notwithstanding 
the discourteous abstention of the Corporation— ever a stronghold of Nationalist 
disloyalty. Replying to Addresses from the City Reception Committee and the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Prince expressed gratification at their sentiments of 
attachment to the Throne, and said it gave him and the Princess much pleasure 
to renew their acquaintance with Dublin, and see the results of the civic and 
private enterprise, to which reference had been made : — 
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" The furtherance of the welfare of all classes of the realm is an object which 
is dear to me, and I trust that the efforts of the Commission of which I am a 
member, will tend to the improvement of the dwellings of those who contribute 
by their labour to the prosperity of our great towns, and will thus add to their 
public utility as citizens, as well as to their private and domestic happiness. I 
hope to visit many parts of Ireland and see much of the work, as well as share 
some of the amusements of the Irish people. The kindness with which you 
have greeted me encourages me to look forward with pleasure to my visit to a 
country where courtesy and hospitality have ever been the characteristics of the 
people." 

It is interesting to notice that the Address of the Chamber of Commerce 
expressed a desire that the visit might be productive of so much pleasure to 
Their Royal Highnesses that they would feel encouraged to honour Ireland 
hereafter by visits of more frequent occurrence and longer duration. "We 
venture to assure you that it would be a great gratification to Her Majesty's 
loyal subjects in Ireland, if a permanent Royal residence could be established in 
our country, and if some members of the Royal Family should see fit to make 
their home amongst us for some part of every year." The Prince made no 
reply to this point of the Address, and Ireland still lacks its Royal residence. 
While in Dublin the Prince visited the Royal Agricultural Show, and also 
made a personal study of the housing question in the poorer, parts of the City. 
The latter visit was unannounced, but the people were not slow m discovering 
who the inquirer was, and for what purpose he was inspecting their dwellings 
and questioning them upon their conditions of life. They showed him every 
courtesy and attention. On the 1 0th a host of Addresses from various public 
bodies and societies were presented by various deputations. I quote from his 
reply : — 

" Leaders of local administrations, heads of religious communities, repre- 
sentatives of learning and art, philanthropy and education, you have one and all 
greeted me with the kindness and good will which has made a deep impression 
on me, and which I shall never forget. You have alluded in terms of loyalty, 
which have much gratified me, to your attachment to the Constitution, and have 
expressed in a manner, which I will not fail to communicate to the Queen, your 
devotion to Her Majesty. In varied capacities, and by widely different paths, 
you pursue those great objects which, dear to you, are, believe me, dear also to 
me — the prosperity and progress of Ireland, the welfare and happiness of her 
people. That many difficulties from time to time impede you, I can well 
understand. But I am glad to be able to gather from your Addresses that you 
are advancing steadily towards the goal you have in view. From my heart I 
wish you success, and I would that time and my own powers would permit me to 
explain fully and in detail the deep interest which I feel, not only in the welfare of 
this great Empire at large, but in the true happiness of those several classes of the 
community on whose behalf you have come here to-day. You have referred to 
the Princess of Wales, who has accompanied me on this occasion, and for her I 
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thank you for your welcome to a country, of past visits to which we have 
pleasant recollections, and where we hope in future, as we have in the past, to 
spend happy days." 

On the same day the Prince laid the foundation-stone of the Museum of 
Science and Art, which had been projected in connexion with the South Ken- 
sington Institution, and made an interesting speech on the subject. Then he 
drove to the Royal University to receive the Degrees — that of Doctor of Laws, 
honoris causd, for the Prince and Doctor of Music for the Princess. They were 
given an exceedingly hearty welcome by the assembled dignitaries and under- 
graduates ; and the Prince made a speech which was listened to with profound 
attention, and won universal approval. A visit was also paid to Trinity College, 
and the authorities and students of that historic seat of learning vied with those 
of the Royal University in their enthusiasm. Besides these events, a Levee was 
held by the Prince and a Drawing-room by the Princess, and a State Ball was 
given by the Lord Lieutenant, which was one of the most brilliant social gather- 
ings ever seen at the Castle. A new dock was opened at the North Wall, and an 
inspection made of the farms and workshops of the Art and Industrial School, and 
on the eve of leaving Dublin there was a fine military spectacle, the Prince 
presenting new colours to the Cornwall Regiment, then in garrison at Dublin. 
He thus recalled the story of the famous regiment : — 

" You first served with the great Duke of Marlborough in Flanders, and then 
in America. Dettingen is the first name inscribed on your colours. In the great 
Peninsular War you especially distinguished yourselves, and suffered heavy loss 
at Corunna and Salamanca. At Quatre Bras and Waterloo you lost more than 
any other corps engaged, and the gallant Sir Thomas Picton was killed at the 
head of your regiment. Your next service was in India, where you took part in 
the Punjab Campaign. Later, in 1857, you gallantly distinguished yourselves 
in the suppression of the Indian Mutiny, and gallantly held the Residency of 
Lucknow during its defence from June to November. You were on that occasion 
commanded by Brigadier-General Inglis, who, for those services, was created a 
Major-General and Knight Commander of the Bath, while you received the honour 
of being made Light Infantry. You, Colonel Stabb (the commanding officer), 
are, I believe, the only officer of the regiment present who served in the Mutiny. 
When some years ago I visited the remains of the Residency of Lucknow, my 
attention was specially called to the services of this regiment. On your return 
the Queen and my father inspected the regiment, and personally thanked the 
officers, non-commissioned officers and men for their gallant conduct at Lucknow, 
and I feel doubly proud as their son to have the honour of presenting these new 
colours to you to-day. The latest records on your colours are Egypt and Tel-el- 
Kebir. A second battalion, at this moment serving in the Soudan, has recently 
been added to you, which, with the Royal Cornwall Rangers Militia, of which I 
am the honorary Colonel, and the two Volunteer battalions, make up the Duke of 
Cornwall's Light Infantry. From the title I bear I am proud to be thus 
connected with this fine regiment. In confiding these colours to your care I feel 
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that the honour of your Sovereign and your country will ever be before you as 
on former occasions, and that in the future as in the past the roll of honourable 
distinction of your colours will ever increase." 

On the 23rd, the Prince and Princess arrived at Belfast, and from the people 
of Ulster received a welcome of emphatic and almost triumphant loyalty. The 
tour was brought to a close on the 27th. Despite the arduous work it involved, 
it was as gratifying to the Royal Family as it had proved to be to the people of 
Ireland. Once back in England we find the Prince engrossed in duties of the 
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usual character ; but these I may pass by for the moment to allude to the 
entrance of his son and heir upon the public stage. The cruise of the Bacchante 
had long since been over ; the lads had become young men and were being freed 
from the kindly bonds of tutelage. Prince Albert Victor had gone to Cambridge, 
and had entered on a military career as a Subaltern in the loth Dragoons. In this 
year (1885), he also entered as a student of the Middle Temple, was shortly made 
a Master of the Bench, was initiated a Freemason in the Royal Alpha Lodge, 
admitted a Freeman of the City of London, and made his first appearance at a 
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public meeting by opening the Whittington Home for Boys in Whitechapel. 
These events were doubtless watched by the Prince of Wales with the affectionate 
interest he has ever taken in the doings of his children, and they call for incidental 
mention here. Among the public occasions on which the Prince of Wales was the 
principal figure during the period leading up to the Jubilee Celebration of 1887, 
I may note the unveiling of the statue to Charles Darwin in the Central Hall of 
the Natural History Museum at South Kensington. This task was performed 
as one of the Trustees of the British Museum, and he made an appropriate little 
speech on the work of Darwin, in which, however, he did not commit himself to 
an acceptance of the great theory with which the name of Darwin is immemori- 
ally associated. Next we find the Prince and Princess at the opening of the fine 
new buildings of the Birkbeck Institution of the Chancery Lane. The Prince's 
speech in reply to the Address presented by Mr. Birkbeck, M.P., son of the 
Founder of the Institution, is a thoughtful bit of work, full of tactful sympathy 
with its aims and with the class which has found — and still finds — " the Birkbeck " 
so great an aid to self-culture and personal advancement in clerical and com- 
mercial life. In July, a visit was paid to Leeds for the opening of the new 
buildings of the Yorkshire College. It was a great occasion for the northern 
town, not yet a city, and the Prince made a speech which showed that he was not 
less appreciative of the necessity of a working alliance between science, art, and 
industrialism, than the public-spirited Yorkshiremen to whose munificence the 
Institution was due. During this visit, the Prince, with whom was the Princess, 
went to the Coliseum, then a new building, erected for public gatherings of all 
kinds, and in the speech on that occasion he did not forget to refer to the musical 
aptitudes of his hearers, and to turn the allusion to account on behalf of the Funds 
of the Royal College of Music. 

On January 12th, 1886, the Prince opened the Gordon Boys Home at Fort 
Wallington, Farnham (now at West End, Chobham). The tragic death of 
Gordon had been acutely felt by him, and it was understood at the time that he 
had expressed himself— as Queen Victoria herself had done — with something less 
than his habitual reserve on such topics, upon the mismanagement which culmi- 
nated in the catastrophe. Be that as it may, he was prominent among those who 
worked for a fitting memorial to the self-sacrificing Englishman, attending in 
May, 1885, a meeting at the Mansion House, and moving the chief resolution. It 
was eventually decided that the memorial should take the form of a Home for 
poor boys, in whose fortunes General Gordon, while at Woolwich, had shown a 
deep and practical interest. A quotation from the speech of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge at the inauguration of the Home is well worth giving :— 

" We have had great praise bestowed, and justly bestowed, on my gallant 
friend Field Marshal Lord Napier of Magdala, and upon General Higginson 
(respectively chairman of and organiser for the Executive Committee), who have 
taken up this interesting charge ; but allow me to remark that there is nobody 
to whom we owe so much as His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. I do not 
wish to flatter him, but I must say that when the Prince takes up a subject he 
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always does so thoroughly and well. I do not think there has ever been a 
subject which he has taken up more feelingly and thoroughly than he has taken 
up this Gordon Memorial, and having done honour to those who have assisted in 
the way they have, I think we should do equal honour to His Royal Highness, 
and I therefore beg to move a vote of thanks to him for the kind and gracious 
manner in which he has taken up this subject, and presided at this and other 
meetings." 

The Prince jocularly replied that, after these flatteries from his illustrious 
relative, he regretted to be under the painful necessity of calling him to order : — 
" You all know the very great interest I take in this important matter, and I 
feel it is right we should bring before the public as much as possible the name of 
that great and distinguished Englishman who is now no more. He is not 
forgotten, but as months and years go by so many important events come before 
the public that sometimes other matters naturally are considered more prominent, 
and even a name like General Gordon's might be forgotten for a time. I am 
inclined to think there is nothing that could perpetuate his memory in a more 
satisfactory form in regard to his own relations, and what they think he would 
have wished, than this boys' home. I cannot help thinking ' The Gordon Boys' 
Home ' will ever be associated with the name of General Gordon." 

Other functions of 1886 include the opening of the Mersey Tunnel — an 
affair shorn of some of its distinction by the absence, through indisposition, of 
the Princess ; a visit by the Prince to Brighton, to assist at the installation of the 
Duke of Connaught as Grand Provincial Master of the Freemasons of Sussex ; 
the opening of the new Putney Bridge ; the opening of a new wing of the 
Royal Victoria Hospital, Chelsea ; and the laying of the foundation-stone of 
the People's Palace at Mile End — the realisation of the late Sir Walter Besant's 
dream of a home of recreation and delight for the workers of the East. 
Attendance at the annual dinner of the Institution of Civil Engineers, should 
also be added, for the Prince made a speech which delighted his audience by the 
aptitude with which he shaped his discourse to their special intellectual interests. 
Nor would the record be complete without mention of the Sale of Shorthorns 
and Southdowns at Sandringham, and the opening of Sion College on the 
Embankment. Alike to engineers, agriculturists, and clergy, the Prince gave 
addresses, which exactly fitted the occasion, and testified anew to the range and 
variety of his mental interests. 

The year of the Jubilee was one of ceaseless activity for the Prince — as it 
was, indeed, for all the members of the Royal Family. Public attention was 
naturally concentrated upon the venerable figure of the beloved Sovereign ; 
but the affectionate enthusiasm which the Jubilee excited was certainly ex- 
tended to the Prince and Princess. It does not fall within the scope of this 
work to describe the scenes which made the year memorable in London annals 
—scenes eclipsed, perhaps, in splendour and breadth of interest by those of 1897. 
Royalty may then be said to have resumed its rightful place in the life of the 
nation, for the Queen was so much gratified by the display of affection by her 
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subjects, that she did not return to the seclusion in which she had lived since the 
death of the Prince Consort. The arrangements for the reception of the Foreign 
Sovereigns and Princes, who formed the most dazzling portion of the great pro- 
cession from Buckingham Palace to Westminster Abbey, on June 2ist, were 
supervised by the Prince of Wales, and much heavy detail work fell to his share. 
Thanks to his energy, everything went without a hitch, and the Royal and other 
distinguished guests found in him a perfect host, who had mastered every 
arrangement for their comfort and for the success of the pageant in which they 
were to appear. The celebrations, so far as the London public were concerned, 
really began with the opening of the People's Palace by the late Queen, on May 
14th. Her Majesty drove from Paddington Station to Whitechapel, and the 
long route was packed with people, and lavish with decorations. She was met 
at Holborn Bars by the Lord Mayor, and her procession was there joined by the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. 

On Sunday, the 22nd, the Speaker and the House of Commons attended 
in State a Service in St. Margaret's, Westminster; and on the night of the 
Queen's birthday (May 24th) London was brilliantly illuminated, and the 
occasion was marked by innumerable pubhc and private festivities. But all these 
ceremonies and gaieties were insignificant in comparison with the great pro- 
cession and Thanksgiving Service at the Abbey, on June 2ist. The personal 
escort of the Queen's carriage was composed of the Prince of Wales, the Duke 
of Edinburgh, the Duke of Connaught, nine grandsons and grandsons-in-law, 
and six sons-in-law, including the Crown Prince of Prussia. Scarcely less 
conspicuous in the procession was a throng of richly attired Indian Princes. 
Never since the overthrow of Napoleon had so many Royal personages been 
seen together in London. The enthusiasm for the Queen was touching in its 
fervour and sincerity, and those who saw the spectacle, either in the streets or 
within the Abbey, will never forget it. The return to Buckingham Palace was 
made amid the joyful plaudits of the crowd, who massed themselves outside the 
Palace, cheering, again and again, until the Queen came out upon the balcony, 
and seated there, with her sons standing round her, was dissolved in tears of thanks. 
Among the festivities that followed may be mentioned a gala night at the Royal 
Italian Opera, which was attended by the Prince and Princess, and the Royal 
guests ; and a mammoth " treat," given in Hyde Park to the children of London 
by the kindly munificence of Sir Edward Lawson (now Lord Bufnham), the 
Queen driving past the children on her way to Windsor, and stopping to have one 
of them presented to her. A multitude of festivities occurred all over the country ; 
and it may be added that the Prince of Wales sent his two sons to Ireland to 
participate in the Jubilee celebrations in Dublin, where they had a cordial 
reception, notwithstanding the attempts of the Nationalist faction to create 
hostile demonstrations. 

Inadequate as this account of the Jubilee, and of the part played in it by the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, necessarily is, I must leave it to call attention to 
the efforts of the Prince to provide a permanent memorial of Her Majesty's 
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reign. The Prince's idea was the erection of a building which should be an 
emblem of the unity of the Empire, a museum of its products and resources, a 
centre of knowledge, and a meeting place for visitors from India and the 
Colonies. The reader, who has glanced through the account of the Indian and 
Colonial Exhibition of 1886, will have noticed the growth of the project in the 
Prince's mind, and it is easy to see by what natural transition of thought the 
intention was formulated to devote the nation's money gifts to the Sovereign to 
this noble purpose. The Prince set to work upon the plan long before the 
Jubilee, and on January 27th, he called a meeting at St. James's Palace, at 
which he spoke in the following terms : — 

" You are, doubtless, aware of the general feeling on the part of the public 
that some signal proof of the love and loyalty of Her Majesty's subjects 
throughout her widely extended Empire, should be given to the Queen when 
she celebrates the fiftieth year of her happy reign. In order to afford to the 
Queen the fullest satisfaction, the proposed memorial should not be merely 
personal in its character, but should tend to serve the interests of the entire 
Empire, and to promote a feeling of unity among the whole of Her Majesty's 
subjects. The desire to find fitting means of drawing our Colonies and India 
into closer bonds with the Mother Country, a desire which of late has been 
clearly expressed, meets, I am sure, with the Queen's warmest sympathy. It 
occurred to me that the recent Colonial and Indian Exhibition, which presented 
a most successful display of the material resources of the Colonies and India, 
might suggest the basis of an Institute which should afford a permanent 
representation of the products and manufactures of the whole of the Queen's 
dominions. I therefore appointed a committee of eminent men to consider and 
report to me upon the best means of carrying out this idea." 

The Prince then reviewed the scheme they had devised ; but into this we 
need not enter, inasmuch as success did not attend the enterprise, and the 
building is now devoted mainly to other purposes. It started, however, with 
very influential support, and with every good prospect, and money was liberally 
contributed, particularly from India. By June, 1887, affairs were so far advanced 
that the Queen could be asked to lay the foundation-stone. After the Jubilee in 
London, the Prince of Wales attended with the Queen the great review at 
Aldershot, and the Royal Family met again in London, on July 14th, for the 
Imperial Institute ceremony. There was a crowd of Royalties and distinguished 
persons, and the enthusiasm of the populace was not exhausted, as was shown 
by the vast crowds that assembled near the site and along the Royal route. 
The reasons for the failure of. the Institute to realise the great hopes the Prince 
formed of it, are generally attributed to the inability of the Royal Colonial 
Institute to throw in its lot with the promoters and the distance of the building 
from the City — a distance which was thought to lessen the usefulness of the 
place as a museum and a bureau of information. But these matters need not 
here be pursued ; it is enough to point to the nobility of the Prince's idea, the 
skill with which he handled the theme of Imperial Unity in the various speeches 
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he delivered in support of the enterprise, and to remind the reader that though 
the Institute is now devoted to other purposes, it is none the less the nation's 
memorial commemorative of the fifty years' reign of the late Sovereign. 

One would have thought that the energies of the Prince would have been 
heavily enough taxed by the preparations for the Jubilee to justify him in 
avoiding other engagements, but it may be noted that in March he attended the 
Jubilee festival of the London Orphan Asylum, making a long and sympathetic 
speech, crowded with details about the charity, on behalf of fatherless children ; 
that on May 3rd he visited Manchester, where, with the Princess, he was the guest 
of Lord Egerton, at Tatton Hall, to open an Industrial Exhibition there ; that on 
May 22nd he opened the new buildings of the London Hospital, in Whitechapel 
Road; and^that on May 28th he opened the "Samuel Morley'' Wing of the 
Deaconesses Institution and Hospital at Tottenham. One other function of the 
year merits attention — the great Masonic Assembly at the Albert Hall, on 
June 13th, when an Address on the occasion of the Queen's Jubilee was decided 
upon, Her Majesty being Chief Patroness of the Order of Freemasons and of the 
Masonic charities. About seven thousand masons were present, and the procession 
which received the Grand Master and conducted him to the throne was described 
as "a magnificent affair." The Prince made a speech, in which he spoke of the 
great loyalty and devotion of the craft to the Throne — " a devotion and loyalty 
which had fever animated the Free and Accepted Masons of England": — 

"We are here, brethren, as you are aware, for the purpose of moving an 
Address to the Queen, congratulating her upon having attained the fiftieth 
anniversary of her reign. You are well aware that my ancestors — some of them 
former Sovereigns of this Nation — did much in support of Freemasonry, and, 
though they well knew it to be a secret society, they were well assured that it 
was in nowise a dangerous one. Among our tenets of motives, 'loyalty' and 
' philanthropy ' stand out prominently, and we are proud of the fact. I assure 
you, brethren, that it is most gratifying to me to receive so large, important, and 
influential a gathering as this to-day, and I am rejoiced that in the many events 
which are to be the signs of the people's rejoicing at the Jubilee of the Queen, 
this meeting at the Royal Albert Hall, of the Free and Accepted Masons of 
England, will be first on the list." 

Four days later — June 17th — the Prince and Princess of Wales laid the 
foundation-stone of a central building for the " National Refuges for Homeless 
and Destitute Children " in Shaftesbury Avenue, which will ever be associated 
with the memory of the philanthropist whose name has been so appropriately 
given to that thoroughfare. This, too, was a Jubilee memorial, and in his 
speech the Prince claimed, on behalf of his wife and himself, to " take especial 
interest in what concerns the well-being and the welfare of the working classes, 
and of the poor of London." In the late autumn — to be precise, on Novem- 
ber 3rd — the Prince found himself once more in his Duchy of Cornwall, 
having, on the previous day, laid the foundation-stone of a new church at 
Falmouth. The Duke of Cornwall arrived at Truro to be present at the 
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consecration of the new cathedral, in which he had from the first taken so keen 
an interest, and the foundation-stone of which, as we saw in our last volume, 
he had laid eight years before. He was alone on what he rightly called "this 
memorable occasion," the Princess, to her " regret and disappointment," being 
unable to be present. The sight was one to be remembered. The procession, 
in which the Duke of Cornwall was the principal figure, was gorged with Bishops 
and Deans, and headed by the scarlet-clad musicians of the Royal Marines. 
The splendidly simple ceremonies of consecration were performed in the 
presence of a vast congregation, who must have felt, like the Heir to the Throne 
himself — for whom a special prayer, in which were included "his wife, his sons, 
and daughters, and all who are near and dear to him " — that they were taking 
part in an historic event. The " Sentence of Consecration " was, of course, 
signed by the Duke of Cornwall as a witness. After the necessarily long 
service — it lasted nearly four hours — there was a luncheon, at which he made a 
speech, from which it is proper to extract these few sentences : — 

"Although it has not been my good fortune to come as often to this 
ancient Duchy as I could have wished, still, among the dififerent visits which 
I have been able to pay you, none has given me greater pleasure and satis- 
faction than that which I am paying at the present moment. You may rest 
assured that I feel proud of the ancient title that I bear. The interest that I 
take in the welfare of the county will never be diminished. Seven and a half 
years ago I was enabled to lay the foundation-stone of this cathedral with 
Masonic honours. To-day I have been present at its consecration. The most 
interesting service and religious ceremony, at which we have assisted to-day, are 
not likely to be forgotten by me, nor by any of you. It is the event of a life- 
time, and I congratulate you, the Duchy, the county, and all connected with it, 
on the erection of so noble an edifice, and I trust that before long we may see 
the completion of the building. It is a real sorrow to me that the Princess of 
Wales and some of my children should not have accompanied me on this 
occasion, as they did when the foundation-stone was laid. Although they are 
far away, you may feel sure that they take a great interest in what is being 
done here to-day." The following day the Prince, at Devonport, presented new 
colours to the 2nd Battalion of the Duke of Cornwall's Light Infantry. 

Now that we have almost reached one of the most interesting events in the 
personal life of the King — his Silver Wedding — I may be forgiven if I pause 
for a moment to place on record an " appreciation " which deals rather with the 
man than with the Heir to the Throne. The words are those of Mr. J. L. Toole, 
who says no more than was deserving to be said of the most distinguished of 
modern English " patrons of the drama," as the old phrase has it. They were 
written somewhere about this time, but they would, I think, find an appropriate 
place in these pages at almost any period : — " No Prince has ever shown so 
much delicate, manly, kindly consideration for the members of my profession, 
and from all I hear in the country and in town he is just as popular with the 
other professions. In the country it is delightful to hear men, who hunt and 
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shoot and carry on the sporting traditions of England, talk of the Prince, not 
only as a host, but as a guest, not only as a shot, but as a fearless rider across 
country. Of course it would not become me to say more than this. One 
cannot praise a prince — one leaves mere courtiers to do that ; but if I am taken 
to the Tower and beheaded for undue familiarity, I cannot help saying that I 
think him, apart from his Royal status, a really excellent gentleman, a pleasant 
companion, and a most delightful host. He has a keen sense of fun. When 
first he asked me to go to Sandringham and act, he wanted to make the occasion 
a surprise for the Princess and his friends. Loveday had to go down and make 
certain preliminary arrangements. The Prince explained to him that he wished 
him to keep his business at Sandringham a close secret, 'and,' His Royal High- 
ness added, 'to enable you to do so, I shall introduce you as the Spanish 
Ambassador ! ' ' Oh ! but I cannot speak Spanish, sir,' said Loveday. ' Nor 
can they,' said the Prince, laughing, ' so your disguise will be perfect' " 

However absorbingly interesting a Silver Wedding may be to the parties 
whom it chiefly concerns, it is not usually of any particular moment to 
the rest of the world outside the narrow circle which is expected to send 
presents. With a Prince and Princess of Wales it is very different, and 
the whole Empire would have been gratified had the opportunity been afforded 
it of testifying, by some great act of friendship, the feelings which it entertained 
towards the Heir to the Throne and the gracious lady whom it had loved from 
the beginning. It unhappily fell out, however, that the circumstances were not 
favourable to any notable commemoration. The " Old Emperor," William I. of 
Germany, was approaching the end of his strenuous and historic career, and the 
reports of his condition were such as to make it inevitable that the Silver 
Wedding should be kept quietly. The Emperor died, indeed, the day before 
the anniversary. Nevertheless, the occasion was rightly observed as a home 
and family festival, from which the capital was not altogether excluded. Queen 
Victoria went to Marlborough House in State in the morning to congratulate her 
children ; the King of the Belgians and all their other relations did the same. 
After the Queen's departure, the Prince and Princess held a reception, and it 
was observed that time had paid the Princess the supreme compliment of 
standing still for a quarter of a century. The members of the Govern- 
ment, the Ambassadors, great numbers of other persons of distinction, and 
several deputations from public bodies, brought their congratulations. Their 
presents, and those offered by relations and friends, were already arranged 
in the Indian Room. Lists of presents received by other people are dull 
reading enough ; but some few of these offerings must needs be mentioned. 
The Queen gave a silver flagon, copied from an original in the Kremlin, and the 
husband gave his wife a diamond and ruby cross and a travelling clock ; the 
children's present to their parents was a silver statuette of the Princess's favourite 
horse "Viva;" a diamond butterfly came from the Freemasons of Great 
Britain ; the bridesmaids of twenty-five years agone had their photographs bound 
up in a silver book and enshrined in a silver casket ; the British Colonies sent a 
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huge silver candelabrum, which cost ij2,ooo, all of it subscribed in small sums. 
The Corporation of London offered a silver model of the Imperial Institute, 
and the late Lady Salisbury took to Marlborough House, on behalf of a number 
of ladies, a splendid tiara of diamonds. The Austrian Emperor distinguished 
the occasion by making the Prince of Wales honorary colonel of his I2th Hussar 
Regiment. The Prince and Princess, with their children, lunched that day 
with the Queen at Buckingham Palace, and in the evening there was a State 
Banquet at Marlborough House, at which the Queen and all the members of 
her family who were in England were present — the first time, I believe, that 
the Queen had dined at Marlborough House since her son had lived in it. 
When she drove to Paddington, on her return to Windsor, she found the streets 
through which she passed brilliantly illuminated in honour of the day. There 
was also, despite the Court mourning, a State Ball at Buckingham Palace. 

The next day was Sunday, and there was a service of thanksgiving at the 
Chapel Royal, Whitehall. A bouquet of lilies of the valley was placed on the 
desk in front of the Princess of Wales, and she carried them away with her when 
she went home. The sermon was preached by Dr. Magee, Bishop of Peter- 
borough, who was afterwards, for too brief a space, Archbishop of York. To 
Canon MacDonnell, his friend and biographer, he wrote the following account 
of his experiences : — 

" Athen,«um Club, March iiik, 1888. 

" Did you ever in your eminently respectable life dance on the tight rope .'' 
And did you ever do so in the presence of Royalty > No .' Then I have 
beaten you. For I have this day performed that exceedingly difficult feat, and 
dead beat do I feel after it. I suppose you saw (for it was announced in all the 
papers) that H.R.H. was to worship at Whitehall with all his family, to 
keep his Silver Wedding, and that the Bishop of Peterborough was to preach. 
Not an easy thing to do, under any circumstances, to preach to Royalty in a 
pew opposite you, and also to a large middle-class congregation on a special 
occasion. But only think of having to add to this a special allusion to the late 
Emperor of Germany's death, and to the present Emperor's condition, and all 
this within the space of forty minutes, the utmost length that is considered good 
taste to inflict on H.R.H. Add to this that he specially requested an offertory 
for the Gordon Boys' Home, and, of course, implied some reference in the sermon 
to this. So that I had, within forty minutes, to preach a charity sermon, a 
wedding sermon, and a funeral one. Match me that if you can for difficulty." 

The year 1888 is not so far away from us, yet, if the Bishop could have seen 
into the future,' he would assuredly have been inclined to congratulate, rather 
than condole with, himself We are all agreed now that a sermon lasting forty 
minutes is inordinately long, and it is tolerably certain that any church in 
which such discourses were the rule would speedily be empty. It is also notorious 
that the clergy who preach before the King now are expected to be much 
briefer than Magee was on this historic occasion. All this time, as the Bishop's 
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letter reminds us, the Emperor Frederick, who had succeeded to a splendid 
throne when almost on his death- bed, was in a precarious condition, and every 
member of the Royal Family was racked with anxiety as to the outcome of his 
illness. In his speech at the Royal Academy banquet a few weeks later, the 
Prince of Wales referred to these anxieties, and reminded his hearers that it was 
just a quarter of a century since he "first had the pleasure and gratification " of 
accepting the Academy's hospitality. A few days afterwards both the Prince 
and the Princess were at Glasgow, where, on May 8th, a great Exhibition was 
opened. On their way back to London they called at Blackburn, where the 
Prince was made the first honorary freeman of the borough. In returning 
thanks, he took the opportunity, on behalf of his wife and himself, " of publicly 
stating how infinitely we have been touched by the affectionate tokens of 
attachment and regard which have universally been shown towards us through- 
out the country " on the occasion of their Silver Wedding. Another purpose of 
the Blackburn visit was to lay the foundation-stone of a Technical and Trades 
School. The Freemasons of the town — which had never before received a 
Royal visitor — presented the Prince with an Address, in reply to which the 
Grand Master expressed his sense of the compliment paid to him by their 
words of fraternal friendship, and gladly acceded to their wish that the first 
stone of so important and useful an institution should be laid with Masonic 
honours. This was accordingly done, and the ladies of Blackburn then presented 
the Princess with a diamond brooch, and she said, we are told, " a few happy 
words in acknowledgment." At the luncheon which followed the Prince said 
that his wife and himself were not likely to forget their visit to Blackburn, so 
striking had been the enthusiasm and cordiality of the people. 

A few days later the Prince opened an Anglo-Danish Exhibition, in which 
the Princess was naturally especially interested. Shortly afterwards His Royal 
Highness went to Berlin to see for himself the condition of his brother-in-law, 
the Emperor Frederick, whose brief, sad reign had then nearly run its course. 
It was a melancholy journey, with little more to relieve its gloom than a trip 
from Berlin to Stolf, in Pomerania, to inspect the Bliicher Hussars, of which the 
King is still Colonel. Upon his return from this flying visit he unveiled, on 
June 5th, the bronze statue of Sir Bartle Frere, which had been erected by 
public subscription in the Embankment Gardens. To make a speech on such 
an occasion was a difficult task, for Sir Bartle Frere had been badly treated by 
a bungling Government, despite his splendid services to the Empire, and his later 
years were unquestionably clouded by the sense of disappointment. The Prince 
steered successfully through the shoals, and made a graceful allusion to his own 
good fortune in having his services during his visit to India. A week later, the 
Prince and Princess, whose arrangements were necessarily tentative in conse- 
quence of the critical condition of the Emperor Frederick, had at the last 
minute to abandon their visit to Ascot in consequence of a change for the worse. 
That was on June i2th, and two days later the Emperor died. Thus ended a 
tragic reign of ninety-nine days, and the Prince of Wales, of course, went to 
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Potsdam for the funei-al. It was an exceedingly trying time for the English 
Royal Family. The Empress Frederick, despite her sorrow, was unpopular in 
Germany, and the English specialist who had attended the Emperor was, if 
possible, even less bien vu, while the beginning of the reign of the Emperor 
William II. was marked by domestic incidents which seemed to bode ill for 
the future. ' 

Three weeks after the Emperor's death the Prince of Wales was again at 
work. On July 6th, accompanied by the King of Sweden and Norway, he 
opened a new Gymnasium which the Young Men's Christian Association had 
arranged in the old Queen's Theatre in Long Acre. The same evening, 
again accompanied by the Scandinavian Monarch, and by his elder son, he 
presided at the Centenary Festival of the Royal Masonic Institution for Girls at 
the Albert Hall. Between two and three thousand members of the Craft were 
present. In proposing the health of the King of Sweden, the Prince said : — 
" A very high honour and a very high compliment have been conferred upon us 
this night. At this great and important gathering, probably the largest meeting 
for a charitable object that has ever taken place anywhere, we have as our guest 
His Majesty the King of Sweden. I little doubted the manner in which you 
would receive this toast, because, not only are we honouring a distinguished 
guest, but also a brave ally of ours, and we are, further, honouring the Grand 
Master of the Freemasons of Sweden. We all know the deep interest which 
His Majesty takes in our Craft, and what excellent Masons the Swedes are. 
Proposing this toast is specially gratifying to me, for I have looked forward 
to this occasion for many years, because it was through the King and his late 
brother that, twenty years ago, I was initiated into the mysteries of the Craft, 
and I am proud to be one of you, and, still more, to be at your head. I am 
grateful to the King for having made me one of us. Brethren, I know you will 
drink this toast with cordiality, and, at the same time, I feel that it will be 
right to give this toast Masonically, for in doing so we do honour to our guest 
and to ourselves." 

The King of Sweden acknowledged the toast " on behalf of all the foreign 
Lodges and Masonic congregations whose principles and constitution are in 
conformity with yours," and added :— " Patriotic feelings are always noble and 
honourable, and nowhere have they taken deeper root than in this country, for 
whose people, ever since my young days, I have felt the most profound esteem. 
But there is one feeling still more noble than patriotism, and that is, the feeling 
which has its foundation in the Word of God, and unites us in love and charity 
to mankind. As we sing at Masonic gatherings in my own country, ' There 
is one God, our Father ; so be His sons, then, brethren.' This is the bond 
which exists between us, the rallying cry which unites us, the lasting tie which 
binds us." The King then proposed the health of the Prince, which was also 

drunk with Masonic honours. In his reply the English Grand Master said : 

" We have heard an address from the King of Sweden this evening which none 
of us are likely to forget, and I think, if he will allow me to say so, that we 
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Englishmen have reason to envy his facility in speaking our language. It is, 
I believe, the first time that a foreign Sovereign has honoured a gathering of 
this kind. I think that we may look upon this as a red-letter day, and we are 
not likely to forget the King's presence, or the kind and useful words which he 
has spoken. Our watchword, ' Religion and Charity,' is one which has been 
inculcated in us ever since we belonged to the Craft, and it is one which we shall 
do well to remember. If we uphold these principles, and, above all, that idea 
of patriotism of which the King has spoken, there is little doubt that the Craft 
will remain as prosperous as it is now, and that our lodges and members will 
increase. I do not wish to allude to foreign lodges with which we are not in 
accord ; but I would ask that at any rate we should strive to pick out what is good 
in them, and remember that we are not only English Freemasons, but Free- 
masons of the entire Universe." Having invested King Oscar with the 
Steward's badge of the Festival, the Prince of Wales proposed the toast of 
the evening, recalling that the Masonic Institution for Girls was founded by the 
Chevalier Ruspini, and that in the beginning it contained only fifteen children. 
He had, he said, been to the school only a few days before, and " there are 
many commanding officers who would be proud to see their men march and go 
through their exercises as we saw them performed." Important additions to the 
buildings were at that time in contemplation, and the Prince announced that 
the Festival had produced a subscription list of a little over ^^50,000 — the largest 
sum, he thought, that had ever been subscribed at a charity dinner. 

The profound interest of the Prince and Princess of Wales in hospital work 
was indicated once more on July 17th in this year, when they both went to 
Islington to open the new buildings of the Great Northern Hospital. The 
following day the Prince was formally installed at St. John's Gateway, Clerken- 
well, as Grand Prior of the revised English Langue of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem, and Prince Albert Victor was admitted a Knight of Justice 
of the Order. In the beginning of September he went to Vienna, where he 
spent a few days. Thence he went on to Bellovar, in Hungary, to attend the 
manoeuvres of the Austro-Hungarian Army, and. afterwards continued his 
journey to Transylvania and Roumania, where he had some bear-shooting. 
The bag was not always quite what so ardent a sportsman could have 
desired, and Punch made merry, in its own way, over the Prince's adventures : — 

" Last week the Prince of Wales and the Crown Prince went out to shoot 
bears. The bears behaved in their usual bearish manner — they are regular 
beasts — and refused to meet Their Royal Highnesses. Beaters — in their 
beautiful old gold-beater-skin costume, still worn here (and, by-the-by, the Court 
Plasterers also stick to their ancient dress in this conservative state) — went into 
the woods and forests with the Gold Sticks in Waiting, and made noise enough 
to wake the sleepiest grizzly. But Bruin wouldn't show himself, and though we 
waited in the plains below for hours, yet we saw nothing. The scouts came up, 
and in broken English, which they've learnt out of compliment to our Prince, 
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reported, ' All bear ! ' so, thinking they meant that ' all the bears were coming,' 
or that 'the" bears were everywhere,' we got ready, presented, but didn't fire. 
L'Ours — voild I'enneiiii. But there was no Ours. One of the Half-Crown 
Princes out with us (any number of them about — plenty of change) tried to 
make an international joke about ' waiting hours for an ours,' but he was 
hushed down by both the Princes, and I had to tell him afterwards, that, as he 
really couldn't pronounce either French or English properly, he had better 
keep his jokes in those languages to himself. Poor dear Half-Crown ! he was 
so sorry, but he soon laughed it off when I called him ' Young Two-and-Six- 
pence,' which set the whole party in a roar just when the only bear that has 
been seen all day showed its nose round a corner. 

" If we hadn't been convulsed, that bear would never have lived to tell the 
tale, but, as it was, bang went all our barrels, and when the smoke cleared off, 
all I saw was the Half-Crown Prince going head over heels backwards down 
the rocks, owing to the violent recoil of the gun when he was laughing, and 
three of the chasseurs jumping about, chucking their plumed hats in the air, 
and shrieking with pain, though, being courtiers, they had to pretend it was 
their way of expressing excessive annoyance at the disappointment their Royal 
Master and his distinguished guest had suffered. ' Mark, bear 1 ' shouted 
a Styrian Count in pink tights, green and gold coat, and leather boots with 
spurs. But it was a false alarm. No more at present, as the Royal Carrier 
is just leaving, and he'll have nothing to carry if I don't send this despatch. 
We're all well. Don't talk of making a place ' a regular bear-garden.' This is 
one, and as quiet as the Great Desert on a Sunday night. 

"P.S. — I re-open this to say that I've hit on a plan which has met with 
the approbation of every one. I kept it dark till now ! My fortune's made ! ! 
I brought out a bag of buns from England, the very same sort that they give to 
the bears at the Zoological. I am now going out baiting traps and tops of 
trees. Sure of sport ! ! ! I expect nothing less than a Marquisate for this, with a 
chdteau, and any number of thousands a year, to keep up the bears in this district. 

" Your own noble sportsman, 

" Rudolph the Rifleman." 

So far, neither death nor marriage had thinned the happy and united family 
at Sandringham, but the following summer — that of 1889 — saw the first breach 
made, but it was an auspicious breach, in which the whole country took pleasure. 
Princess Louise, the eldest daughter of the Prince of Wales, was betrothed to 
the Earl of Fife, a lifelong "friend of the family." The event was one of 
potential dynastic importance, since at that time there were, after her father, 
only two lives — those of Prince Albert Victor and Prince George — between 
Princess Louise and the Throne. The experts were, perhaps, technically right 
when they declared that this young lady would have no better right to the 
Throne than her two sisters, the law of England not recognising primogeniture 
among women ; but wars of succession do not happen in England nowadays 
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and there was no danger of the country ever being asked to take sides, or 
Parliament to provide armies in the cause of the eldest daughter. But that 
a lady who vi^as so near to the Throne should wed a non-Royal husband was in 
itself a very interesting circumstance, and that the King not only made no 
attempt to thwart the match, but was delighted to help it on, is one of the most 
remarkable of the many examples he has given of political foresight. He was 
very well aware that marriages between English Princesses and German Princes 
were extremely unpopular. There had been many such unions during the 
nineteenth century, and the nation — quite unreasonably, no doubt — had grown 
somewhat contemptuous of what it called " German Princelings," especially since 
the rank of some of them was no greater than that of an English Duke, while 
their possessions were very much smaller. Princess Louise's engagement to the 
Earl of Fife was, therefore, not only an engagement of inclination, but was 
a wise and prescient step towards the nationalisation of the dynasty. 

The coming marriage was made known to the country officially on June 28th, 
although rumours of it had been current for some time before. On the 27th 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, with their three daughters, went to Windsor 
to obtain the formal consent of Queen Victoria, and so soon as the usual 
document was signed the Government were informed, and the same evening the 
Earl of Fife had an audience of his future grandmother-in-law. As though to 
emphasise her own satisfaction at the match, the Queen — who had known Lord 
Fife and appreciated his character from his boyhood — paid her second visit to 
Sandringham a few days later. She remained four days, and clearly enjoyed 
the visit. Here is the answer which she made to the Address that was presented 
to her by her son's tenants : — " It has given me great pleasure to receive your 
loyal Address, and I thank you sincerely for the terms in which you welcome 
me to Sandringham, and for the kind expressions which you have used towards 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. After the anxious time I spent here 
seventeen years ago, when, by the blessing of God, my dear son was spared to 
me and to the nation, it is indeed a pleasure to find myself here again, among 
cheerful homes and cheerful faces, and to see the kind feeling which exists 
between a good landlord and a good tenant ; and I trust that this mutual 
attachment and esteem may long continue and make you happy and prosperous, 
and strengthen, if possible, the affection of the Prince and Princess of Wales for 
the tenants of Sandringham." While Her late Majesty was at Sandringham, 
Sir Henry Irving and the members of the Lyceum Company performed The 
Bells and The Merchant of Venice. 

The wedding took place on July 27th in the chapel at Buckingham Palace, 
which, long before, had been contrived out of a glass and iron conservatory. 
The decor was less splendid than that amid which many other Royal weddings 
have been solemnised, but it was a stately ceremony nevertheless, the late 
Queen, the King and Crown Prince of Greece being present, together with all 
the members of the English reigning house who were in this country at the time. 
The altar was draped in crimson and gold, and the rather barbaric practice was 
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followed of adorning it with masses of ecclesiastical gold plate. The slender 
iron pillars which support the glass roof were entwined with white roses, with 
very charming effect. The bride wore white satin, a lace veil, and a wreath of 
orange-blossoms. The bridesmaids were her two sisters, Princesses Louise 
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and Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein, and the Countesses Feodore and Helene 
Gleichen. They wore pink and carried bouquets of pink roses. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury conducted the service, and at its conclusion Queen 
Victoria kissed her granddaughter and shook hands with the Duke of Fife, 
who had received his dukedom so short a time before the ceremony that all 
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the wedding presents which were marked with his name described him by his 
old title. 

Meanwhile this happy alliance had led to some proceedings in Parliament, 
which were of peculiar interest to the Prince of Wales and to the country. 
On July 2nd the late Mr. W. H. Smith, who was then First Lord of the 
Treasury, brought up two Messages from the Queen. The first was to the 
effect that Her Majesty, being desirous of making competent provision for 
the honourable support and maintenance of her grandson. Prince Albert Victor, 
recommended the consideration thereof to her faithful Commons, and relied 
upon them to adopt such measures as might be suitable to the occasion. The 
second Message informed the House that the Sovereign had agreed to a 
marriage between her granddaughter, Princess Louise, and the Earl of Fife, 
and set forth that the numei'ous proofs the Queen had received of the loyalty of 
the Commons to the Throne, and of their attachment to her person and family, 
left Her Majesty no doubt of their readiness to enable her to make provision for 
the bride. Two days later Mr. Smith proposed, and Mr. Gladstone seconded, 
that a Select Committee should be appointed to consider these "gracious 
Messages," to inquire into the former practice of the House with respect to 
provisions for members of the Royal Family, and to report upon the principles 
which it was expedient to adopt in the future. A Committee of three-and- 
twenty, representative of all shades of opinion in the House of Commons, was 
appointed, and necessarily comprised Mr. Smith and Mr. Gladstone, together 
with that stern economist, Mr. Labouchere. The documents handed to the 
Committee showed that since Queen Victoria's accession the total savings on 
the Civil List transferred to the Privy Purse — that is to say, into the Queen's 
private account — had been ^824,025. Her Majesty, it will be remembered, had 
a Civil hist, phis the income of the Duchy of Lancaster, which is part of the private 
income of the Sovereign for the time being, of .£'385,000. Of this sum, ^^325, 000 
was nominally required for expenses of State, leaving ;£6o,000 a year for the 
Privy Purse, and on the first day of every month the Queen received a cheque 
for ;£'5,000 for herself. Thus every necessary expense of the Royal households 
and the regal state was paid for her, and the only claims upon the ;£'6o,000 
consisted of such personal expenditure as she chose to incur. But for many 
years after the Prince Consort's death Her Majesty lived so quietly that the 
.£"325,000 was not all required, and the unexpended balance was paid over to 
her at the end of the year. These savings, added to those which it was possible 
to make in earlier years, when the Prince Consort also had an income, made up 
the ^824,000. These economies, therefore, came, roughly, to an annual average 
of something more than ;£! 5,000, calculated over the whole of the Queen's reign. 
But it is no secret that in her later years there were not only no savings, but 
that the Parliamentary allowance proved insufficient, the expenses of "repre- 
sentation " having greatly increased. 

In the course of the Committee's proceedings, the Government suggested 
that the provision for the eldest son of the Heir Apparent should be ;£" 10,000 
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a year, to be increased to ;^25,ooo on his marriage; that the provision for every 
other son should be ;^8,ooo, to be increased on marriage to ;^ 15,000; for 
every daughter of the Heir Apparent ;£'3,ooo a year, with a wedding present of 
;£■ 10,000 from Parliament ; that provision should be made for the children of 
other sons of the Queen, with the exception of such as should succeed to a 
foreign throne ; and that, inasmuch as Her Majesty had expressed her readiness 
to provide for her daughter's issue, it was not necessary to ask Parliament to 
make any provision for those children. Mr. Gladstone suggested that a 
quarterly payment should be made to a separate account on behalf of the 
Prince of Wales from which assignments of money should be made to his 
children. The Government thenceforth abandoned their proposals in favour 
of Mr. Gladstone's, and suggested that the amount to be paid over to the Prince 
of Wales on behalf of his children should be ;^ 40,000 a year. Mr. Gladstone 
then endeavoured to insert in the Report a suggestion that retrenchments "in 
connexion with offices in the Royal Household and elsewhere " would add to 
the Royal income, while Mr. Labouchere desired the Committee to set forth 
there were " ample funds belonging to Her Majesty and the Prince of Wales, 
from which provision could be made for the children of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales during the lifetime of Her Majesty ; and that the funds at the disposal 
of Her Majesty were sufficient to enable her to make provision for the children 
of her younger children, without trenching upon the annual expenditure deemed 
necessary for the honour and dignity of the Crown." Both amendments were 
rejected. Mr. Gladstone, however, succeeded in getting the annual allowance 
cut down from ;£'40,ooo to ;^36,ooo a year. The Report, which was finally 
carried by sixteen to six, contains so much that is interesting and informing, 
that it may very well be here set out in full : — 

" Your Committee find that since the accession of the House of Hanover 
there is precedent for provision out of public moneys for every child of an heir 
apparent, and there is no precedent for the omission of such a provision. There 
is precedent for provision out of public moneys for every child of every younger 
son of a sovereign, and there is no precedent for the omission of such provision. 
There is precedent for provision out of public moneys for the children of a 
younger son of the heir apparent ; there are two instances of such provision, and 
there is no precedent for the omission of such provision. There is no precedent 
for making any provision out of public moneys for the children of the daughter 
of a sovereign, where such daughter has married a foreign ruling prince. There 
is no precedent, one way or the other, as to the children of other daughters. 
Princess Mary, daughter of George III., was the only princess who, prior to the 
present reign, married any one but a foreign ruling prince, and she had no 
children. Your Committee also find that upon the accession of Her Majesty to 
the Throne the revenues of the Crown lands and the small branches of hereditary 
revenue, which had been surrendered to the public during the reign of William 
IV., became by statute (i Will. IV. c. 25) payable to Her Majesty. By the Act, 
I Vict. c. I, these revenues, which had thus become payable to Her Majesty, 
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were carried to and made part of the Consolidated Fund during Her Majesty's 
lifetime, in confidence that the Commons would ' gladly make adequate provision 
for the support of the honour and dignity of the Crown.' In the first year of 
Her Majesty the net surplus of the Crown lands thus surrendered amounted to 
;£■! 50,000, to which should be added certain items for royal parks and palaces, 
amounting to ^^'60,000 (which were then defrayed out of the gross income of the 
Crown lands, but are now voted by Parliament), so that the total produce of 
Crown lands available for the public was, in 1837-38, about ;£'2io,000. In the 
year 1888-89 the net surplus from the Crown lands, similarly available for the 
public, was about ;^396,ooo. 

" In the first year of Her Majesty the small branches of the hereditary revenue 
surrendered paid iTS.ooo into the Exchequer. In 1888-89 they paid ;{;68,ooo 
into the Exchequer. The same statute (i Vict. c. 2), which accepted the 
proceeds of Crown lands and of the small branches of the hereditary revenues, 
fixed the Civil List at ^^38 5,000, of which ^60,000 was assigned to the Privy 
Purse. The- revenues of the Duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster were not 
included in the surrender of the hereditary revenues, and they both remained 
payable to Her Majesty till the Duchy of Cornwall was transferred to the Prince 
of Wales in 1841. In the first four years of the present reign Her Majesty 
received a total sum of ;^66,5oo from the Duchy of Cornwall, and of .^44,000 
from the Duchy of Lancaster, giving an average annual receipt of .^27,500 
from the two sources. From 1841 to 1861 the sums annually paid to 
the Queen from the Duchy of Lancaster amounted, upon an average, to 
i^i6.ooo, and during that time the Prince Consort received an annuity of 
^30,000. On the death of the Prince Consort that annuity ceased, and in 
the interval between 1861 and 1889 the payments to Her Majesty from the 
Duchy of Lancaster have risen from ;£'22,oco to ;£'50,000, giving an average 
receipt of ;^39,ooo. 

" During the present reign annuities charged on the Consolidated Fund, and 
grants of money in Supply, have repeatedly been made to various members of 
the Royal Family, including, among others, annuities to the children of a younger 
son of His late Majesty King George III. In the first year of Her Majesty's 
reign the annuities charged on the Consolidated Fund for members of the Royal 
Family amounted to £2']'j,ooo, after deducting that part of King Leopold's 
annuity which he returned to the Exchequer. The annuities now payable to 
members of the Royal Family are reduced to i!"i 52,000. In 1863 Parliament 
voted an annuity of ;^40,ooo to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales on the 
assumption, stated by Lord Palmerston to the House of Commons, that the 
Duchy of Cornwall was calculated to produce ^^60,000 a year, which is about 
the average income derived from the Duchy since that date. Your Committee 
cannot find that any notice has ever been given to the Crown by any resolution 
of the House of Commons, or by any declaration on behalf of a Government by 
a Minister of the Crown, that the practice which has heretofore prevailed in 
reference to making provision for members of the Royal Family would be 
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changed ; or that Her Majesty has had any ground for supposing that it was 
necessary for Her Majesty herself to make provision for the members of her 
family. 

" In view of the facts above stated, your Committee are of opinion that the 
Queen would have claim on the liberality of Parliament, should Her Majesty 
think fit to apply for such grants as, in accordance with precedent, may become 
requisite for the support of the Royal Family. But your Committee have been 
informed by the First Lord of the Treasury that Her Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to declare that she does not propose to press this claim for the children 
of her daughters and younger sons ; and with regard to the daughters and 
younger sons of future sovereigns, your Committee are of opinion that at the 
proper time arrangements should be made under which no future claim of a 
similar kind can arise. The most gracious Message of Her Majesty which your 
Committee has been directed to consider has reference to the family of the Heir 
Apparent alone. In order to prevent repeated applications to Parliament, and 
to establish the principle that the provision for children should hereafter be 
made out of grants adequate for that purpose which have been assigned to their 
parents, your Committee recommend the creation of a special fund by the 
quarterly payment, during the present reign, of ^^9,000 out of the Consolidated 
Fund. Out of this His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, with the sanction 
of Her Majesty and the assent of the First Lord of the Treasury and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, would be empowered to make such assignments, 
and in such manner, to his children as His Royal Highness should in his discretion 
think fit." 

The matter came before Parliament on July 25th, on the Order for 
going into Committee. Mr. W. H. Smith showed that, on the face of these 
figures. Parliament had made an uncommonly good bargain with the Crown, 
and that the country had enjoyed the further advantage of not having been asked 
for additional sums of money during the Queen's reign as had so often been the 
case previously. It had never, he said, been the duty of the Sovereign to make 
provision for the Royal Family out of the Civil List, or of the Prince of Wales 
to make provision for his. For himself, he thought the additional allowance now 
proposed should not be less than ;^40,ooo a year, but he valued Mr. Gladstone's 
concurrence and experience in a question of this kind " as of even greater 
importance to the Prince of Wales and the Royal Family than the difference 
between ;^40,ooo and ^36,000." " I do not believe," he added, " that there is 
any section of the people who grudge to Royalty the moderate amount of money 
which is necessary to maintain its dignity. I believe, relatively to the ancient 
revenues of the Crown, and still more to the resources of the country and its 
incomes, the amount now asked is moderate, and even small." This view did 
not suit Mr. Labouchere at all, and he proposed an amendment to the effect 
that " the funds now at the disposal of Her Majesty and of the other members of 
her family are adequate, without further demands upon the taxpayers, to enable 
suitable provision to be made for Her Majesty's grandchildren," and that such 
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provision might be increased by the withdrawal of many salaries and the making 
of other economies on the Civil List. He contrasted what Sir Charles Dilke 
used to call " the cost of the Crown " with the ;f 10,000 a year of the President 
of the United States, but disclaimed any intention of "dragging the sacred 
institutions of this country"— the phrase was Mr. Smith's— " into the mire." 
Nevertheless he was able to describe the conduct of the Government as 
" indecent," on account of their " chafferings and bargainings " in Committee, 
and to say that he was not prepared to pay " any species of blackmail in order 
to avoid future payments." His position simply was that the Queen had " no 
claim, legal or moral, direct or indirect, for coming on the taxpayer for the 
maintenance of her grandchildren," and that "under no circumstances ought any 
further grants to be given to any junior members of the Royal Family." He 
made a great point of the contention that the unexpended balances of the Civil 
List ought to have been returned to the Treasury, instead of being paid over to 
the Queen, and argued that she was exceedingly well off. She possessed large 
investments, and owned Balmoral, Osborne, and Claremont, which might, 
upon her death, be sold for large sums for the benefit of her children or grand- 
children. Coming more directly to the question as it affected the Prince of Wales, 
Mr. Labouchere said : — 

" As to the children of the Heir to the Throne, while I contend that the 
Sovereign and the head of the family has sufficient means to provide for them, I 
further contend that the Prince and Princess of Wales can provide for them. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales have ;£'50,ooo a year charged on the 
Consolidated Fund. In 1863 the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall amounted 
to ;^46,000 a year. They now amount to .^61,900, and from these two sources 
therefore the income of the Prince and Princess is i^i 12,000. Besides this, the 
Prince receives ;£'i,500 from a sinecure as the Colonel of some regiment. When 
the Prince came of age he had about ^600,000 of accumulations from the 
revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall. It is true Sandringham was bought out of 
this money ; but I do not suppose it was all absorbed. Besides that, there are 
a great number of palaces spread all over the country, and maintained by the 
nation, and any of these not actually occupied by Her Majesty would have been 
at the disposal of the Prince of Wales. Therefore the country ought not to be 
called upon to pay additional money because the Prince and his advisers chose 
to buy an estate in Norfolk. Some people talk in a grand sort of way about 
money. I have never had the spending of £1 10,000, but I should think that a 
good deal of spending was to be got out of it. I should say that with that 
income the Prince of Wales could maintain the state and dignity of a great 
nobleman, and at the same time provide for his children. Remember he has a 
town house kept up for him, and he pays no rent for his country house. It is 
urged that the Prince of Wales fulfils many functions that would ordinarily be 
discharged by the Sovereign ; but that is a family arrangement, and only affects 
the distribution of ex:isting funds, the Civil List having been based on the 
assumption that these functions would be discharged by Her Majesty. It must 
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be remembered that the revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster have increased 
;^38,ooo a year ; the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall have also increased by 
;^iS,ooo a year since the income of the Prince and Princess of Wales was fixed 
at i^5o,ooo. Lord Palmerston estimated the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall 
at .^60,000, although up to then they had not averaged ^^40,000. His doing so 
was equivalent to saying that the children of the Prince and Princess were to be 
provided for out of them." He would find money by sweeping away the 
Lord Chamberlain, the Lord Steward, the Master of the Horse and the Buck' 
hounds, the eight Lords-in-Waiting, the equal number of Grooms-in-Waiting, 
and the four Equerries, whose aggregated salaries amounted to ;^ 19, 500. The 
Gentlemen-at-Arms, the Yeomen of the Guard, the Buckhounds, the Ranger of 
Windsor Forest, and the Governor of Windsor Castle were all useless anachro- 
nisms, and might very well go the way of the Lords and Grooms-in-Waiting. 
" True loyalty," declared Mr. Labouchere, " is not promoted by maintaining a 
quantity of noblemen at high salaries, or by keeping up a pack of Buckhounds 
and paying a nobleman £i,yoo a year to gallop after them." Since those days 
the Buckhounds have vanished. Mr. Labouchere wound up by proposing an 
amendment on the lines of a speech which may have been amusing, but was 
not in the best of taste. 

Mr. Storey, who seconded, was remarkably frank. " We think," he said, 
" that an English gentleman is the equal of all the Kings and Lords in the 
world. We think, also, that there is no particular objection to these relics of the 
past remaining a little longer on the earth if it is convenient to the majority." 
He suggested that, in the first two years of Queen Victoria's reign, the savings 
upon the Civil List were not handed to Her Majesty, but were paid into a reserve 
fund at the Treasury. " Next year, very curiously, the accounts are not forth- 
coming. It was in that year, I believe, that a stronger and more capable financial 
hand was laid on the affairs of the Queen, and, under the manipulation of that 
stronger financial genius, it was discovered, and Ministers gave way to the sup- 
position, that this surplus should not be carried forward and held as a reserve 
fund, but be handed over to the private purse of the Queen." The allusion was, 
of course, to the Prince Consort. Mr. Storey asserted that the Queen had more 
than three millions of money invested. " The Queen," he said, " has got 
^^824,000 out of the Civil List. She received i^6o,000 out of the Duchy of 
Cornwall before the Prince of Wales came of age. Does any one mean to tell 
me that the ^824,000, saved in sums of from ;^ 10,000 to ;^20,ooo, in over fifty 
years is only .^824,000 now ? I have had an actuarial computation made, and I 
find that, at the least, this sum, in reasonably careful hands, such as we know it 
has been in, would amount to ;^ 1,500,000 at the present time. Then we know 
that the Queen was fortunate enough to receive a large fortune, singularly 
infelicitously bequeathed by a gentleman who might have found a great many 
persons who needed it more, if they did not more deserve it. The Queen has 
also the accumulations of the late Prince Consort during the twenty years that 
he was receiving ;£'30,000 a year." And he felt quite sure that the Queen's own 
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personal net income, apart from the allowances for paying expenses, was very 
nearly a quarter of a million a year. 

Then came the turn of the Prince of Wales. "What," asked this stern 
economist, "are you to say of his position.' He has ;^ 110,000 a year ; he has 
the interest on the savings which were accumulated for him in his infancy ; he 
has the remuneration of his position in the Army. He does not pay for his own 
house in London — the State does, and also for the repairs to it. Altogether, the 
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Prince of Wales has, at the present time, an income which cannot he put at less 
than i;i35,ooo a year." Yet the Queen and the Prince, despite these incomes, 
came and told Parliament that neither the one nor the other, nor the two com- 
bined, could undertake to support the younger generation. If he could speak 
to the Prince of Wales, he would say, " It would better become you, by an 
honourable simplicity of life, to attempt to discourage luxury than by asking for 
further grants from the State to undertake a race of competitive extravagance 
with the plutocrats and aristocrats of the time." 
VOL. IV. F 
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Then came Mr. Gladstone, and the debate was at once lifted into a serener 
sphere. He pointed out that the broad difference between the Royal Family and 
other persons of great wealth in this country is that their incomes are in large 
measure associated with, and even tied down to, the discharge of public duty, 
whereas private persons are under practically no responsibility. " I do not sup- 
pose," he said, " that members of Royal Families are patterns of what I may call 
Christian economy, but I want to know how many among us can pretend to offer 
such patterns to the world ? " It was, he pointed out, almost impossible for a 
Sovereign to enforce real economy in his establishments. Moreover, he was 
averse to all economy which would not only affect the dignity, but which would 
impair the splendour of the Court. " In a society constituted as this society is, 
the Court ought to be a splendid Court, and not only so, but I will go further, and 
say that a Court amply provided, but not extravagantly provided, with means, 
worked in a genial spirit, and conforming to a high moral standard, is one of the 
most powerful, one of the most inestimable agencies which, in a country like this, 
you can bring to bear upon the tone of society, and by means of which you can 
raise the standard of conduct from class to class throughout the Kingdom." He 
ridiculed Mr. Storey's idea that the Queen's net annual income was nearly a 
quarter of a million a year. One-half of that would have been very much nearer 
the mark, and, moreover, the Sovereign's free income was subject to a number 
of calls to which it would be difficult to discover anything fairly analogous in the 
e.xpenditure of private persons. He showed that the acceptance of the offer 
made by the Queen to Parliament to provide for certain grandchildren would 
impose upon her a very heavy burden, which would require much prudence, thrift, 
and forethought on her part to enable her to bear it without disparagement to all 
her other Royal duties. Addressing himself to the immediate point at issue, Mr. 
Gladstone made the following remarks, which were of considerable importance at 
the time : — 

" The question is whether, for the period while the Prince of Wales remains 
Prince of Wales, it is fair or rational to expect that he should take upon himself 
the maintenance of his children as they grow up, as they depart from under his 
roof, as they become the heads of separate establishments, or as they enter into 
families where, if the families are richer, still, being the grandchildren of the Queen 
and daughters of the Heir Apparent, they ought not, in my judgment, to enter 
absolutely penniless, but, if they are poor, should have provided for them a 
moderate income by the State, which would, perhaps, form a very considerable 
part of their whole available means. My honourable friend says that the 
revenue of the Duchy of Cornwall was only ^^'46,000 in 1863, and is now ^61,000. 
Yes, sir ; but my honourable friend has been favoured by fortune in this respect. 
It is true it was only ;^46,000 in 1863, but it was ^^52,000 in 1862, and ^50,000 
in the year 1864. It rose regularly and rapidly until it had passed the figure of 
;^6o,ooo in 1869, and since 1869 there are, I think, only two or three exceptional 
years in which it has fallen below ;£'6o,000. I must point out to my honourable 
friend what really took place on that occasion. It is my duty to speak of it, 
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because at the time Lord Palmerston made a proposal in Parliament, I 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and of course it was my duty to make an estimate 
of the Prince's revenue. And what did we do .? We were, of course, perfectly 
aware that at the moment the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall were under 
^60,000, but we stated them at ;^6o,ooo. Why ? Because we were providing for 
a period that was likely to be one of considerable length. In these circumstances 
we gave that estimate of the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall which would be 
a fair and moderate estimate as applied to the general state of the Prince's 
fortune during the time that he might be expected to continue Duke of Cornwall. 
It appears to me that was the proper course, and it is undoubtedly the truth that 
if we had been compelled to estimate the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall at 
;^46,ooo, which was the revenue of that particular year, we should have been 
obliged to ask for a larger payment on behalf of the Prince out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund. On the whole, that estimate of ;£'6o,ooo a year has proved to be a 
remarkably accurate one— a little, but a very little, under the mark. The revenues 
of the Prince of Wales have remained, I may say, constant, and have corresponded 
in a remarkable degree with the estimate then made. It will be admitted that 
circumstances have tended somewhat to throw upon the Prince of Wales an 
amount of public duty, in connexion with institutions as well as with ceremonials, 
which was larger than could reasonably have been expected, and in regard to 
which every call has been honourably and devotedly met." 

Having declared that it was impossible to compare the income of the Prince 

of Wales with that of a private gentleman, since he had not the same command 

over its expenditure, Mr. Gladstone continued : — " My honourable friend says that 

the Prince of Wales had ^^'600,000 in his hands when provision was made for him 

by Parliament at that time. That is perfectly true ; it is also true that a very 

large portion of that sum — -I think between ;^200,000 and ;^30o,ooo — was laid out 

in the acquisition of Sandringham. Was not that a becoming acquisition .■" It 

appears to me it was perfectly becoming, and I am not sure that I might not go 

a little further, and say it was almost necessary that the Heir Apparent of this 

country, in the circumstances in which he stood, with no sort of prospect of an 

early accession to the throne, should have a place in the country according to the 

habits of the people of this country, where he could exercise hospitality, where he 

might follow rural pursuits, and where he might acquire and cherish a love of 

home, and conform to that truly British standard to which we all like to see our 

Sovereign and Royal personages conform. Let me call the attention of my 

honourable friend to a point he has not taken in view. It is true, he said, that 

the Sovereign of this country has, as she ought to have, great and noble palaces 

maintained for her use. It is also true that these palaces are splendidly furnished, 

and that every appliance of life exists in them in abundance, almost in a condition 

of redundance. But the condition of the Prince of Wales is a totally different 

one. He had no such succession. I believe it would be correct to say that when 

the Prince of Wales had provision made for him by Parliament he was scarcely the 

owner of a silver spoon. He had Marlborough House, no doubt ; but I am not 
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aware that it was furnished. If I remember right, it was a question of the walls 
of Marlborough House, and the maintenance of the fabric. Everything else had 
to be provided by the Prince. The Prince of Wales has fulfilled the contract, so 
far as there was a contract — he has fulfilled the expectations which Parliament 
was entitled to form with respect to his income and expenditure, and it would not 
be rational on our part to suppose it was possible for him to produce a sum of 
many thousands a year for the free and separate maintenance of his children. 
The Heir Apparent, as I say, had not the power of producing ^30,000 or ;^20,ooo 
a year for the purpose of maintaining his children when the day of need arose. 
But, in making provision for them, Parliament will be asked to adopt the plan 
which absolutely secures us during the remainder of this reign from any renewal 
of these very painful controversies." 

Endless speeches were made in the course of the debate, some of which were 
of a character to require a reminder from the Speaker that a certain tone of 
decorum and respect were traditional in the House of Commons. One honour- 
able member of an austere turn of mind could not shut his eyes to the fact 
that much of the Civil List " goes to a greedy and selfish aristocracy ; " while Sir 
Walter Barttelot pointed out that a smaller sum per head of the population is paid 
to the Sovereign in this country than to the Sovereign of any other nation of the 
same size and position. Mr. Bradlaugh was inclined to make it a grievance, 
among many others, that the repair of Marlborough House cost the country from 
.£'2000 to £8000 a year. This honourable member fastened also upon a sum of 
£16,216 i$s. a year received by the Duchy of Cornwall in lieu of " King-coinage, 
white-rents, and post-groats " in the counties of Cornwall and Devon. He 
added : — " As a sample of how this commutation was effected, I would mention 
that ^^^630 14^. 2d. per year for ever was the compensation for what was let on 
lease at ;^io per year. The Treasury, by a Minute never revoked, ordered this 
payment to cease on April 5th, 1841, but it is still paid without a shadow 
of legal authority. These are only small things, but they very much move the 
country." Lord Randolph Churchill quoted precedents to show that not only 
had no notice been giveft of any intention on the part of Parliament to refuse 
farther provision for the Royal Family, but that notice might be taken to have 
been given to the contrary, and quoted a past speech of Mr. Gladstone's to that 
effect. He fell hip and thigh upon Mr. Store)- for having declared that the 
Queen had saved three millions, and quoted a letter from her Secretary, Sir H. 
Ponsonby, written only four years earlier, in which a correspondent was informed 
that, contrary to popular rumour. Her Majesty had not invested a million in 
ground-rents, and indeed did not possess a million to invest. Then followed a 
passage so interesting and germane that I extract it : — 

" The hon. member for Sunderland spoke of the accumulations of income to 
which His Royal Highness succeeded as Duke of Cornwall, and wanted to know 
what had become of them. The right hon. gentleman, the member for Mid- 
lothian, pointed out that a large portion of them were spent in the purchase of the 
Sandringham estate, and another large portion in setting up an establishment for 
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His Royal Highness on the scale which was suitable to his position. But I can 
give the hon. member and the House a little more information as to the applica- 
tion of these accumulations. The House is aware that the estate at Sandring- 
ham was bought for His Royal Highness at a first cost of something like 
^220,000. The land since purchased cost ;^i 3,500, making a total of ;£'233, 500. 
At the time of the purchase the estate was almost a desert, and so bad was the 
purchase considered to be that there was much comment and criticism on the 
subject at the time it took place. Well, in addition to the cost of the land, 
the capital outlay upon the development of the estate, which is not larger than 
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8000 acres, amounts to no less a sum than ;£'290,000. How has that money 
been spent 1 It has been spent in carrying out what I hold to be a great public 
object — in setting up in Norfolk what might be a standard of excellence in the 
management of an estate for the surrounding landowners. Since the estate was 
purchased every farm-building has been restored or rebuilt, lOO new cottages 
have been built — and the word cottages is almost a misnomer for such houses, — 
200 acres have been planted, 1 5 miles of new road have been made, and churches, 
schools, and clubs have been set on foot and supported, not only with the design 
of showing to the landlords of England what a model landed estate should be, 
and of inducing them, as far as possible, to conform to that standard and to be 
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desirous of emulating it, but also there was this object, in which the Prince of 
Wales has succeeded perfectly — that the lot of every man, woman, and child 
dwelling on the Sandringham estate should be, in every sense of the word, a 
happy lot. This I speak of from my own knowledge." 

Lord Randolph made good play by showing that whereas the grants to the 
Royal Family from 1763 to 1802, a period of thirty-nine years, amounted to 
nearly a million, the special grants to members of the Royal Family in Queen 
Victoria's reign, from 1837 to 1899, or a period of fifty-two years, amounted only 
to ;£■! 89,000. Moreover, on account of the increase in the value of the Crown 
lands, the country had more in hand to meet the expenses of the Royal Family 
than ever it had. Alluding to the Republican opinions which a certain number 
of people still held, Mr. A. L. Brown said he had actually seen it stated that the 
Prince of Wales brought up his family in the belief that it was quite possible 
that he might be the last King of Great Britain and Ireland. Lord Hartington 
cleared the ground of much that was extraneous and unimportant by reminding 
the House that the Queen and her advisers saw that, without a single breach, the 
precedent throughout the Hanoverian dynasty had been established of making 
provision from Parliamentary sources for the younger members of the Royal 
Family, and that this had not been confined to reigns anterior to the present, but 
that during Her Majesty's reign provision had been made, not only for her own 
children, but for the grandchildren of a former Sovereign. '' In that state of 
facts," he added, " Her Majesty and her advisers were bound to hold that, in the 
absence of any notice or intimation to the contrary, Parliament would do in her 
case, and in the case of her children, that which a Parliament had done with 
unbroken regularity in the case of all the others." 

Mr. John Morley moved, as an amendment to the motion : — " That, in the 
opinion of this Committee, no adequate grounds have been shown for a proposal 
which increases the charge on the Consolidated Fund in order to make provision 
for younger members of the Royal Family and while adding to present burdens, 
leaves room for future claims of the same character." He indicted almost every 
detail of the representative life of the Sovereign. " We are as anxious," he 
declared, " as hon. gentlemen opposite that this great office of the State should 
be surrounded by every circumstance of stateliness and dignity. But stateliness 
and dignity are not promoted by troops of bedchamber women, by packs of 
buckhounds, by sinecure appointments and offices. Some of the greatest 
rulers in our history, or in any history, have shown that Royal dignity is not 
incompatible with frugality, with providence, with simplicity ; and I believe that 
one of the strongest things at the root of the irritation which everybody admits 
to exist, though we may differ as to the degree in which it exists, is the strong 
feeling which is neither financial nor political, neither parsimonial nor Republican, 
but is an instinct, that the great moral authority of the Crown would and should 
be exerted to dissociate dignity and stateliness from spurious etiquette and from 
profuse expenditure. You may laugh at this feeling ; you may declare it to be 
unreasonable ; but we may depend upon it that in a democracy you cannot 
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prevent the people from applying their own homely and simple ideas, and their 
own modest scale of things, to those who dwell in Kings' houses. You cannot 
prevent it ; and one of those ideas which are at the bottom of this irritation is 
that, just as they, when parents, have to provide for their own children, so the 
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great ones of the earth should do the same." Mr. Chamberlain supported the 
motion in a speech in which he criticised Mr. Morley, and those who thought 
with him, very trenchantly indeed, and pointed out that the greater part of the 
expenditure under the heading of the Civil List was entirely independent of the 
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personal will of the Sovereign — independent, too, of monarchy and monarchical 
institutions. " Even under a Republic, I suppose, where Royal palaces exist 
they would be kept up by the State. That, at all events, is the case in France, 
and why should it not be so in England ? Our Royal palaces would have to be 
maintained, unless the hon. member for Northampton would like to see Bucking- 
ham Palace treated like the Tuileries, and Windsor Castle like St. Cloud. I will 
even take the case of the Royal yachts. I am not certain, if this country became 
a Republic to-morrow, that the friends of the Republic would not be able to 
make out a good case on national grounds for the retention of State palaces and 
yachts." Taking the four sources from which the Queen's income was derived — 
the Duchy of Cornwall for the four years between her accession and the birth of 
the Prince of Wales, the Duchy of Lancaster during the whole term of the reign, 
the Privy Purse, and the " savings " of the Civil List, he found that Her Majesty's 
total income had averaged ;£'io5,000 per annum, which it would be absurd to 
suggest was excessive. 

Sir Lyon Playfair, who followed Mr. Chamberlain, showed that the net charge 
upon the national exchequer for the maintenance of the Royal Family, even when 
this grant was made, would be only three-farthings per head of the population, 
and if the cost of keeping up the palaces was added, the charge came only to a 
penny per head. Addressing himself to Mr. Bradlaugh's accusation that the 
Prince of Wales had continued to receive a sum of £64.0 a year in lieu of ;^lO a 
year, notwithstanding that a formal Treasury Minute issued shortly before his 
birth had directed it to be discontinued, he said : — " It is perfectly true that 
King William IV. and her present Majesty renounced their claims to the ;^lO a 
year, but they could only do so for their own lives, and it eventually became the 
property of the Prince of Wales. True, the sum was only ;£'io a year, but that 
was due to the operation of that old and abominable system of taking large fines 
and leasing under the value. In this case the Prince Regent obtained a large 
sum, but when the lea.ses fell in, in 1841, when the Prince of Wales was born, the 
value of the right was £600 a year. It is quite true that the Treasury, not know- 
ing the circumstances, allowed the Queen to renounce the claim ; but when they 
discovered it was the property of the Prince of Wales, and that the Queen had no 
power to renounce it, the payments were resumed when the leases fell in." Mr. 
Labouchere, while chiding his friend Mr. Storey for imagining that the Queen 
had saved any such sum as three millions, calculated that Her Majesty, in 
addition to her savings and the interest upon them, had ;^54,ooo a year 
" admittedly in excess of every species of requirement," and he thought that 
she might reasonably settle some portion of it upon the children of the Prince 
of Wales. He ridiculed the expenditure upon Sandringham — the money, he 
considered, had been squandered, and spoke of the information given by Lord 
Randolph Churchill as derived from the brief given him by " his clients at 
Marlborough House." Sir George Campbell had his own way of calculating the 
Prince of Wales's income. Taking the ^^50,000 from Parliament, the ^62,000 
from the Duchy of Cornwall, and the ;^2000 for military allowances, he added 
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;^6ooo a year for the rental value of Sandringham — which, of course, was pre- 
posterous — and then made the total ^120,000. Having arrived at this figure he 
suggested that the Prince should devote one-quarter of it to providing for his 
family. After a long debate, Mr. Morley's amendment was rejected by 355 to 
134, and on July 3rd, 1889, the Prince of Wales's Children Bill, "to make 
provision for the support and maintenance of the children of His Royal Highness, 
Albert Edward, Prince of Wales," was read a first time. 

This measure, of course, led to a fresh debate, its rejection being moved by Dr. 
Wallace. There was, however, not even a division. In Committee, Mr. Labouchere 
wanted to do away with the arrangement that trustees should be appointed to 
deal with the ^36,000 a year which was to be granted to the Prince of Wales for 
his children. The proposal seemed to him to involve the idea that if the money 
were left to the Prince's management he would make away with it. The father 
was the fitting trustee of the children. " His Royal Highness is not a young 
man. He is almost middle-aged, and this proposal really does seem a gratuitous 
insult on the part of the Government towards the Prince of Wales." In his zeal 
to convict the Government of impropriety he objected altogether to putting half 
a dozen policemen round the Prince to see that he did not make away with the 
money. The amendment was of course rejected. Mr. Storey moved to reduce 
the grant from ^^36,000 to ii"2 1,000, and proposed that the money should be 
distributed among the Prince's children in the proportion of five-twelfths to the 
elder and four-twelfths to the second son, the three daughters receiving one- 
twelfth each. Mr. Goschen, in combating this amendment, said that the general 
principle of the plan was that, instead of giving a varying amount, which might 
rise to ;£"49,ooo a year. Parliament .should give a permanent grant of ;^36,ooo to 
meet all contingencies. In the first years the whole of the money would not be 
required. The balance would be held by the trustees and invested, and form 
the basis of annuities, of dowries for Princesses, and other allowances. This 
amendment was likewise rejected, as were others of no greater importance. The 
progress of the Bill through the House of Lords was very smooth and easy, 
since, being a money Bill, it was not in the power of the Peers to make an}' 
fundamental alteration in its provisions. 

While these unpleasant discussions were going on, the Prince and Princess 
calmly continued their round of duty and of those pleasures which are so often 
in themselves almost irksome tasks. During the summer they went to Paris, 
saw the Exhibition thoroughly, and a.scended to the top of the Eiffel Tower, the 
astonishing steel erection which set a fashion that has endured, more or less, to 
the present time. They also went together to lay the memorial stone of the new 
buildings of the Samaritan Free Hospital in the Marylebone Road. Already in 
this year the Prince gave an earnest of the interest which he was afterwards to 
display in the urgent and vital question of the housing of the poor and of those 
workers with their hands who, in crowded towns, too often have to pay a pro- 
portionately higher rent than persons of more elastic income. He went to 
Lambeth to receive a deputation of working-men on the question of providing a 
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public park for the district. The then Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Benson, 
thus relates the incident in his diary : — " Went up to receive the Prince of Wales 
and twelve representative working-men at Lambeth. The latter read to him 
an address on the purchase of ' The Lawn,' South Lambeth, for a public park, 
and its great importance to them and their children. Their chairman read a 
natural, honest speech ; nothing could be better than the tone and time of the 
Prince's answers. They were delighted by his strong shake of the hand. ' Not 
the tips of the fingers,' they said ; ' working-men have feelings, and they would 
not like that.' And ' It isn't everybody that education refines as it has him,' 
said a blacksmith. 'When he's King I shall be able to say that I've shook 
hands with the Crown,' said an engine-driver. ... It will do good, and he spoke 
so well." In the autumn of this year Prince Albert Victor, the King's eldest son, 
to be better known to us as the Duke of Clarence, went for a tour in India. 

The year 1890 was not very eventful. On March 4th, accompanied by 
Prince George, the Duke of Edinburgh, and the Duke of Fife, he drove in the 
last rivet of the wonderful Forth Bridge, and declared it open. These ceremonies 
were performed in a gale of wind in the middle of the bridge. The gilded rivet 
bore an inscription setting forth the facts. The wind was blowing so violently 
that the Prince had considerable difficulty in retaining a steady foothold, and it 
was impossible to make a speech. He simply said, " Ladies and gentlemen, I 
now declare the Forth Bridge open." At the subsequent luncheon, however, His 
Royal Highness made what no doubt several people considered to be the 
most eloquent speech he had ever delivered, since it announced that Mr. W. M. 
Thompson, the Chairman of the Forth Bridge Company, and Sir John Fowler, 
the engineer-in-chief, were to be created baronets, while Mr. Benjamin Baker, the 
other engineer, and Mr. William Arrol, the contractor, were to be knighted. 
Later in the month the Prince and his second son went to Berlin to attend a 
Chapter of the Black Eagle, at which the present Prince of Wales was invested 
with the insignia of the Order. On June 23rd, Prince Edward — whom the 
nation always persisted in calling by his first two Christian names, Albert Victor 
— who had just been created Duke of Clarence and Avondale, was introduced 
in the House of Lords by his father, his mother looking on from the gallery ; 
and in the following month the Princess received, at Marlborough House, 
representatives of the first nurses who had joined the National Pension Fund 
for Nurses. More than seven hundred of these ladies attended, and, having 
received their certificates, were addressed by the Prince of Wales. 
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SHADOW AND SUNSHINE. 



It has been said that men never think of their age until they are forty, and that 
thenceforward they never think of anything else. I am quite sure that neither 
half of this rather melancholy epigram is true of the King, and I should be dis- 
posed to think that the idea that he was reaching middle age did not occur to 
him for ten years later than that which brings us to 1891, when he reached his 
fiftieth birthday. In that year there began a series of events which were un- 
happily calculated to emphasise the aging effects of time and sorrow and trial. 
The period began auspiciously enough with the birth of the first grandchild to the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. On May 17th, 1891, a daughter was given to the 
Duke and Duchess of Fife, to whom Queen Victoria and the grandparents 
became sponsors. The baby was named Alexandra Victoria Alberta Edwina 
Louisa, and, as Lady Alexandra Duff, she is now heir, under a special remainder, 
to a second Dukedom of Fife, created after her birth to provide for the con- 
tingency of there being no male heir. 

Just a fortnight after the christening of this first grandchild, a very un- 
fortunate affair, in which the Prince of Wales was reluctantly compelled to take 
a part, engrossed the attention of the country. On June ist the case of 
Gordon-Cumming v. Lycett Green and others — an action for slander — came 
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before the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Coleridge, in the Queen's Bench Division. 
The plaintiff, Colonel Sir William Gordon-Cumming, Bart., asked for damages 
against Mr. and Mrs. Lycett Green, Mrs. Arthur Wilson, Mrs. A. S. Wilson, and 
Mr. Berkeley Levett, for slander in accusing him of cheating at baccarat while 
on a visit to Tranby Croft, Mr. Arthur Wilson's house in Yorkshire. The 
plaintiff's counsel were Sir Edward Clarke, who was then Solicitor-General, and 
Mr. C. F. Gill ; Sir Charles Russell and Mr. Asquith were for the defendants. 
The fact that the Prince of Wales had taken part in the game of cards at 
which the alleged cheating was said to have taken place, and that he was 
concerned in the endeavours that were made at Tranby Croft to prevent a 
public scandal, invested the case with an interest and importance which it 
could not otherwise have possessed. During the week that the trial lasted 
the Court was crowded daily, and for rather longer than that the world's 
newspapers gave their attention to very little else. His Royal Highness, having 
to be called as a witness, was present throughout. The scene was very well 
described by Mr. Punch in " A Page from the Posthumous Diary of the late 
Mr. Pepys " :— 

" Up betimes and to the Court at the New Palace of Justice hard by the 
Strand, and near the sign of the Griffin, which has taken the place of Temple 
Bar, upon which did stand long ago the heads of traitors. There did I see a 
crowd high and low trying to get in. But the custodians and the police mighty 
haughty, but withal courteous, and no one to be admitted without a ticket 
signed by the Lord Chief Justice. And I thought it was a good job my wife 
was not with me. She had a great longing to see a sensation action (as the 
journals have it), and she being of a fiery disposition, and not complacent when 
refused, might have made an uproar, which would have vexed me to the heart. 
But in truth I found no trouble. It did seem to me that they did not see me as 
I entered in. And plenty of room and no crowding, at which I was greatly 
contented, as I love not crushing. Pretty to see the crowd of fine folks ! And 
there were those who had opera-glasses. And when the Bench was occupied by 
the Lord Chief Justice — a stately gentleman — and the other persons of quality, 
how they did gaze ! And the dresses of the ladies very fine, and did make the 
place — which was splendid, and they tell me the largest in the building — like a 
piece at the playhouse ! And the Counsel, how they did talk ! Mighty droll 
to hear them contradict ! One would have it that Black was White, which con- 
vinced me I had fallen into error, until another had it that he who had spoken 
was wrong, and White was Black ! Good lack ! who shall decide when Counsel 
differ "i and I was mightily content that I was not on the Jury, although one of 
these good people did have the honour of asking a question of His Royal 
Highness. And it was answered most courteously, at which I was greatly pleased 
and contented. Then did I hear the witnesses. In a mighty dread that I might 
be called myself! For that which did seem plain enough when he who was in 
the box was asked by his Counsel, did appear all wrong when another questioned 
him ! And the Jury looking wise, and making notes. And it is droll to see 
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how civil every one is to the Jury, who, methinks, are no cleverer than any of 
us. The Lord Chief Justice himself smiling upon them, and mighty courteous ! 
. . . And many beauties there, who I did gaze upon with satisfaction. To see 
them in such gay attire was a pretty sight, and did put my heart in a flutter. 
... So home, and described to my wife what I had seen, except the damsels." 
In an opening speech of two hours the plaintiff's case was clearly described 
by Sir Edward Clarke. He told how Sir William Gordon-Camming, who was 
then forty-two years of age, had, in his twenty-two years of service in the Army, 
distinguished himself at Ulundi, at Tel-el-Kebir, at Metemmeh, at Gobat, at 
Abu Klea. For twenty years Sir William had been an acquaintance and for the 
last ten of them a friend of the Prince of Wales. It was in respect of this 
friendship that he was invited by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Wilson, whom he knew 
slightly, to their house at Tranby Croft, near Hull, to meet the Prince of Wales, 
during the Doncaster races of the previous year. After music and conversation 
each evening baccarat was played, and the question for determination was 
whether Sir William Gordon-Cumming cheated deliberately in playing this 
game. In the eyes of the Solicitor-General the game seemed to be " a most 
unintelligent way of losing one's own or gaining somebody else's money ; there 
is no room for skill or judgment." Four packs of cards, he explained, are used 
together. The banker deals two cards to his neighbour on his right, two to his 
neighbour on his left, and two to himself. Unless after looking at his cards he 
" declares " or shows them, on the ground that he has an eight or nine, he offers 
cards to the other two players, each of whom, after looking at his cards, may 
take one face downwards. The object is to get eight or nine. If the player on 
the right wins, the whole of the players on the banker's right also win their 
stakes from the banker, and vice versd. So also with the remaining half of the 
players. The stakes are represented by leather counters. On the two evenings 
in question, he said, the Prince of Wales was the " banker," and about a dozen 
people were playing, and some of those present alleged that they saw Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming increase his stakes surreptitiously after he saw that 
the cards were favourable to him ; and vice versd. On the third morning the 
news came of the death of Mrs. Wilson's brother at Hull, and there was some 
talk of breaking up the party. However, with the exception of the host and 
hostess the party went to the races, and on their return Sir William first heard 
of the accusations. The circumstances were thus described by him in the 
witness-box : — 

" Shortly before dinner, Lord Coventry and General Owen Williams came to 
see me. Previously to this there had been no indication of any unpleasantness 
existing. Lord Coventry said, ' A very unpleasant thing has occurred ; some 
of the people have objected to your manner of playing baccarat.' I said, ' Good 
heavens ! what do you mean ? ' and he said, ' Yes, it is the case ; certain 
persons in the house have suggested that you caused a foul play at baccarat.' 
I asked what I was supposed to have done, and he said that he did not know 
particulars. I said it was a foul and abominable charge, and that I could not let 
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it alone ; and I asked them, as two old friends, what I should do. I said 
I wished to place the matter in their hands, for them to do what they 
thought best. They consented to this. I requested an interview with his 
Royal Highness, and this they promised to arrange after dinner. They shook 
hands with me, and left to dress for dinner. I think on that occasion no 
one's name was mentioned as having made the charge. Dinner passed off as 
usual, and conversation, etc., followed. Later on, Coventry and Williams came' 
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to me again-it would be about ten-thirty or eleven o'clock. They said the 
Prince wished to see me. I said to His Royal Highness, 'I have asked for an 
interview with Your Royal Highness, as I have heard that certain persons have 
brought a foul and abominable charge against me, and I have to emphatically 
deny that 1 have done anything of the kind insinuated. Your Royal Highness 
will see what a terrible thing this must be for a man who has attempted to live 
for twenty-five years the life of an officer and a gentleman.' 

" His Royal Highness answered, ' What can you do ? There are five accusers 
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against you.' I said, ' My first impulse was to publicly insult these five people 
on the first occasion I could meet them — if necessary, on the racecourse the next 
day.' His Royal Highness said, 'What would be the use of that, as they are 
five to one > ' I said, ' Something must be done.' I was then asked to leave for 
a few minutes, while the matter was discussed. I left, and did not see His Royal 
Highness again on the matter. Half an hour afterwards Lord Coventry and 
General Owen Williams came to me, and asked me to return to the room. 
Persons had been coming and going during the interval. It was now about 
eleven-thirty o'clock. The Prince had left. The document was already written 
out, and they said that, after consultation, they had determined that there was 
only one way to avoid a horrible scandal, and that was that I should sign the 
document, which they then produced. I said, ' Why, this would be tantamount 
to an admission of guilt. Would it be satisfactory to two honourable gentlemen 
like you that I should sign such a document as this ? ' They said it was the 
only way of avoiding a scandal, and that if I did not sign, the whole story would 
be told all over the racecourse next day. I again referred to the document, and 
said that it would be tantamount to a confession of guilt, while I most strongly 
and emphatically denied the whole thing. They admitted that this was so, but 
still they earnestly recommended me to sign. I then signed the paper ; but I 
observed to them that the clause about ' not playing cards again ' must defeat 
the object of secrecy, because I was known to play cards, and it could not fail to 
be observed. I remarked that I should be debarred under its terms from even 
playing the sixpenny or shilling rubber at the barracks. Williams skid he thought 
that was so. He then told me who originated the proposition that I should sign 
the document It was Mr. Lycett Green, who had acted as spokesman for the 
party from the beginning, and who had insisted on this signing of the document 
for his own protection, saying that if some record of the transaction was not kept 
I should at some time be free to deny the whole story, and insult my accusers. 
They further told me that Mr. Lycett Green had consulted his father on the 
matter on the racecourse. They again said that there was no option ; if I had 
not signed there would have been a terrible scandal, which would now be hushed 
up. There was a question about the advisability of my staying for another day, 
but I determined to leave next morning." 

The Solicitor-General : Did you cheat at baccarat that night ? — I did not. 
— Is there any truth whatever in the accusation that has been made against 
you ? — None whatever. 

The document, which was signed by Sir William and placed in the keeping 
of the Prince of Wales, and now produced by His Royal Highness, was as 
follows : — 

"Tranby Croft, September loth, 1890. 

" In consideration of the promise made by the gentlemen whose names are 
subscribed to preserve silence with reference to an accusation which has been 
made in regard to my conduct at baccarat on the nights, of Monday and Tuesday, 
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September 8th and 9th, 1890, at Tranby Croft, I will, on my part, solemnly 
undertake never to play cards again as long as I live. 

"W. GORDON-CUMMING. 

"Albert Edward P., Edward Somerset, 

"Coventry, E. Lycett Green, 

"Owen Williams, A. Stanley Wilson, 

"Arthur Wilson, Berkeley Levett, 

"Arth. Somerset, R. D. Sassoon." 

Another document, also produced by the Prince, was a statement of facts as 
drawn up by General Owen Williams, and signed by him and Lord Coventry, 
definitely accusing Sir W. Gordon-Cumming of fraudulently increasing or 
decreasing his stakes. The first part of Sir Charles Russell's cross-examination 
of the plaintiff was directed to obtaining the admission that the latter had no 
reason to believe that any of the persons who were concerned in the affair 
entertained any unfriendly feelings towards him. Next, the witness's opinion 
was brought out that no discredit attached to any one for playing a quiet game 
of baccarat at a country house, and that the common knowledge of their so 
playing would not be regarded by him as a scandal at all. Next, the plaintiff 
was cross-examined as to the method of staking his counters, and the amounts 
of his stakes, but he denied the imputation of cheating. The cross-examination 
was next directed to the question why the plaintiff had not, on being accused, 
asked to be confronted with his accusers. Sir William's reply was that he had 
lost his head. If he had not done so, he could never, he said, have signed the 
paper. In this horrible charge "a loaded pistol was, in effect, presented at him." 
and the result was that he had completely lost his head. In the course of his 
speech, the Solicitor-General had made a point of the fact that the Prince of 
Wales and some others, in allowing the document to be signed, could not have 
thought Sir William guilty. As a Field-Marshal in the Army, the Prince knew 
of the Army regulation, that if an officer were accused of anything it should be at 
once reported to his commanding officer for investigation. Moreover, urged 
Sir Edward Clarke, there was the fact that they were members of clubs, and 
consequently had no right to have a person whom they deemed guilty of 
cheating a member of a club in which he met their friends on equal terms. 
Although the Solicitor-General did not think there was any ground for such 
apprehensions, he inferred that what had weighed with the parties concerned 
was a feeling that the mere mention of the fact that the Prince of Wales had 
been banker at baccarat would lead to a public scandal. In reference to this 
argument, Sir Charles Russell asked the plaintiff: In signing that paper, did 
you think that you were doing a dishonouring act ? — I thought I was doing a 
foolish one. As soon as I did think at all, I thought that I had done a 
dishonouring act. 

Sir William Gumming, why did you, as an innocent man, sign that paper > — 
Because, Sir Charles, it was put to me by these two friends, on whom I placed 
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implicit reliance, that, however often I reiterated my innocence, I had no chance 
of proving it against five witnesses. I was told that a horrible scandal would 
follow, in which my name, my regiment, and everything would suffer, unless I 
signed that paper. 

The horrible scandal would be that you, an officer of the Guards, had been 
accused by five witnesses of cheating at cards i" — Probably the word " scandal " was 
used — a scandal to which the name of the Prince of Wales and of other persons 
would be attached. 

How ? — It would not be desirable that the name of the Prince of Wales 
should be associated with a game of baccarat, and with an officer who had been 
accused of cheating by his hosts, or by the people of the house in which the 
Prince of Wales was staying. 

Sir Charles Russell read the following letter from the plaintiff to his friend, 
General Owen Williams : — 

"Tranby Croft, Hull, Thursday, Septemler wth. 
"Dear Owen, — I hope you will take ah opportunity of telling the Prince of 
Wales how entirely I was guided in my action yesterday by his advice and 
yours and Coventry's. While utterly and entirely denying the truth of the 
allegations brought against me, I thoroughly see now for my own sake, as well 
as for that of others, it is essential to avoid an open row and the scandal arising 
therefrom. It is difficult for any one, however innocent one may know himself 
to be, and however unstained his character may be, to come well out of an 
accusation brought by numbers against one alone, and I shrink, therefore, from 
doing as perhaps I ought, and court a full and thorough investigation. What a 
cruel blow it is to me to know that any men, even if almost strangers to me, 
should tell me that I have deliberately cheated at cards, or to feel that men like 
His Royal Highness and Coventry and you, against whom never a word has been 
said, should have been called upon to advise me against such a charge, and, 
possibly, believing yourselves that from the fact of my signing that paper I am 
in any way unfit to associate with you and men like you. Of course, my word is 
passed as regards cards. But it was quite unnecessary. I should never, under 
any circumstances, have touched them again. As regards the money won on 
the week, I feel it impossible for me to take it. I believe it was mostly won 
from the Prince, but Sassoon need know nothing as to whether I received it or 
not. As His Royal Highness will doubtless insist on paying it, I should wish it 
to be disposed of in any way he may think fit, to a hospital or any other charity. 
I intend to fulfil my engagements in Scotland and elsewhere, as if this had not 
occurred, though with a very sore heart. This I owe to myself. Again thanking 
you and Coventry, I am, yours sincerely, 

"W. GORDON-CUMJMING." 

Sir Charles Russell then read the following as being substantially the 
answer : — " Dear Gumming, — I have shown the letter I received from you this 
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morning to the Prince of Wales and Lord Coventry.— O. W." Then followed 
this memorandum, signed by the Prince of Wales, Lord Coventry, and General 
Williams : — " We have no desire to be unnecessarily hard upon you, but you 
must clearly understand that, in the face of the overwhelming evidence against 
you, it is useless to attempt to deny the accusation. So long as you comply with 
the conditions' you have signed, silence will be strictly maintained so far as we 
are concerned. In this we have dealt with you as old friends, and in your 
interests, but we must plainly tell you that we consider we have acted quite as 
leniently as we possibly could under the painful circumstances of the case. As 
a matter of course, you will receive a cheque from Mr. Sassoon for the money 
owing you, with which proceeding we all agree. It will then rest with you to 
dispose of it as you think fit." 

Sir Charles Russell elicited from the plaintiff that what had induced him to 
take proceedings was that, when the secret became public property, he knew the 
matter would be taken up by his clubs, his regiment, and his friends. Amid the 
correspondence was a letter to him from General Owen Williams, written at 
the end of January, saying that Sir William might tell his commanding officer 
that he had signed the document " under extreme pressure and a promise of 
secrecy," but that he had never acknowledged for a moment the truth of the 
accusations ; but, on the contrary, had strongly asseverated his innocence. 

The Prince of Wales was then examined by the Solicitor-General. After 
answering a few questions as to his friendship for the plaintiff for ten years, and 
as to his taking the " bank " on the two evenings at Tranby Croft, the Prince 
was asked : — Is it the fact, sir, that at the end of the second day's play Sir 
William showed you his tableau, anfl a remark passed as to his winnings i" — I 
think so. 

At the time, sir, that the tableau was shown and his remark made, nothing 
had occurred to give you the smallest suspicion as to his play i" — Nothing 
whatever. 

It was, I believe, sir, not until the evening of the loth that any communication 
was made to you with regard to the alleged bad play i" — No. 

I ask by whom the communication was first made to Your Royal Highness .' — 
By Lord Coventry. 

And before dinner on the evening of the loth Your Royal Highness had 
heard no statement from any one but Lord Coventry ? — From nobody. 

May I ask if Your Royal Highness remembers if the statement made to you 
by Lord Coventry purported to be the statement of an individual ; and, if so, if 
that individual was named .'—Of individuals. 

Of whom i" — Of three gentlemen and two ladies. 

Then, in the first instance, sir, it is purported to be a statement to which all 
five could speak ? — Exactly. 

I think Your Royal Highness did not see either of the five persons mentioned 
until after Sir William Gordon-Cumming had had the honour of an interview i" — 

I did not. 
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And did Sir William Gordon- Gumming emphatically deny the charge ? — 
He did. 

After that interview he saw Mr. Lycett Green and Mr. Stanley Wilson, but 
he was not quite certain as to Mr. Levett. The Prince then related how the 
prkis as to the circumstances of the case had been subsequently sent to him by 
General Williams, and then sent for Lord Coventry to see : — I believe that you 
sealed up the two documents and put them in packages, and they remained in 
your possession unseen by anybody until this case arose ? — I sent them to my 
private secretary. Sir Francis Knollys, under seal, he not knowing what their 
contents were, and they were to be put into a safe place until they were 
asked for. 

Among the few questions asked of the Prince by Sir Charles Russell, in 
cross-examination, were the following : — Do you recollect, sir, at the interview 
you had with Sir William Gordon-Gumming, in the presence of General Williams 
and Lord Coventry, his asking you whether you could believe the statement, or 
words to that effect .' — I think he asked me that question. 

Do you recollect what he said as to the stoiy of the witnesses .' — No ; I have 
no distinct recollection. 

Did Sir William make any reference to the Duke of Cambridge .'' — Certainly 
he did. 

Upon his making that reference, did General Williams say anything .' — He 
said he did not think the authorities — the Duke of Cambridge — would have 
dealt so leniently as they had. 

Did you desire, under the circumstances, to act as leniently as you could 
towards Sir William i" — Most certainly. 

You have not met Sir William since, and have intimated that you cannot } — 
It would be more agreeable for me not to do so. 

Here a juryman distinguished himself by putting two pertinent questions : — 
I should like to ask His Royal Highness a question. Are the jury to understand 
that you, acting as banker on these two occasions, saw nothing of these alleged 
malpractices on the part of the plaintiff .' — It is not possible for the banker, when 
he is dealing the cards, to see anything that goes on, and especially when you 
are playing at a friend's house, and among friends, you would not for a moment 
suspect anything of the sort. 

What was your opinion of the charges made against Sir William Gordon- 
Gumming ?— The charges appeared to me to be so unanimous that I had no 
other course open to me than to believe them. 

In the opening speech for the defence, Sir C. Russell contended that the 
acts of the plaintiff in signing the document as to ceasing to play cards for the 
rest of his life, and his subsequent acts, were obviously inconsistent with 
innocence. It had not seemed to Sir William Gordon-Cumming, it was urged, 
a matter of the gravest concern that the Prince, whom he professed to honour, 
that General Williams, a friend of twenty years, and Lord Coventry, a friend of 
several years, must for the future regard him as a man stained with dishonour. 
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All these things he seemed willing to bear as long as the outside world knew 
nothing about it. But (said Sir Charles) when he found that he could not slip 
out of the Army with his half-pay without an inquiry, then, and then only, had 
Sir William Gordon- Gumming brought an action for damages against his five 
accusers, whose statement, made as long ago as the previous September, had 
been tacitly assented to by him. 

The first witness for the defence was young Mr. Arthur Stanley Wilson, who 
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was then twenty-two years of age. With regard to the coimters used, it was 
brought out in the evidence that they belonged to the Prince of Wales, and had 
been brought to the house by him. A brown counter represented ;£'io ; a red, 
£$ ; a dark blue, £2 ; a yellow, ;^i ; and others ioj. and 5^. Mr. Sassoon sold 
the counters. The Prince, who was banker, started the bank with ;^ioo, and 
accordingly had ;£'ioo worth of the counters before him. 

Mrs. Arthur Wilson, the hostess of Tranby Croft, was asked : — Your husband 
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objected to the game ? — He did not object, but he did not like the game. He 
did not think it wise for young, hot-headed boys to play high. 

When on the evening of the 8th it had been stated that a gentleman staying 
as your guest had been cheating at cards, did you believe it .' — Certainly. 

Why, then, did you arrange to play again on the second night.' — If I had 
stopped the game, I should have had to give some reason, and something 
unpleasant would have happened, as I should have been casting an imputation 
on the character of the whole of my guests. 

Why did you not tell His Royal Highness that Mr. Wilson objected to the 
game ? — I think I did tell him when it was proposed. I told him that Mr. 
Wilson did not like the game, but that as we were such a staid and non-gambling 
party, I did not think that any harm would come of it. 

Lord Coventry, the last witness, produced his diary, in which he had recorded 
the whole affair two days afterwards. In this he said : — "We were induced to 
recommend this course, because we desired, if possible, to avoid a scandal, 
which would attach to the publication of the circumstances, and to keep the 
name of the Prince of Wales out of it, and also out of consideration for our 
hosts, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, who are at this moment in domestic affliction. We 
believe that we have done our duty to society, so far as the circumstances per- 
mitted, by insisting that the accused should never play cards again, and at the 
same time we feel that the accused has been very leniently treated." 

In replying, Sir Edward Clarke made some very severe remarks. If, as he 
hoped. Sir William Gordon-Cumming left the Court justified by the verdict of 
the jury, he trusted that the words spoken by him would make it impossible that 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming's name should be removed from the Army List, 
and that the names of Field-Marshal H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and of 
General Williams should be allowed to remain. Amid the hush of the Court, the 
Prince sat smiling with his accustomed imperturbability. Proceeding to deal 
with the circumstances. Sir Edward contended that the " cumulative testimony " 
was not cumulative except on one point easily explained. No two persons, he 
urged, swore that they had seen any one act of cheating completed ; and the 
different things they said they had seen were incredible at such a time and in 
such circumstances. He did not suggest that the accusers were drunk. He 
should, however, think it quite fair to suggest that, after a day at Doncaster — 
the first day — when the Prince's horse won ; the next day, after the excitement of 
the St. Leger, when a late dinner was followed by baccarat-playing, and drinking 
and smoking were going on at the card-table, those were not circumstances in 
which observation would be keen, in which judgment would be very good, or in 
which recollection was likely to be very exact. Sir Edward's explanation of the 
affair was that the witnesses had mistaken for cheating the plaintiff's system of 
play of the cotip de trois, or following up his luck. On the same principle, every 
conjuror's success was based upon the fact that the eye saw what the mind brought 
the expectation to see. Of the document signed by Sir William, he said that 
the jury were asked to say that after signing that dishonouring document there 
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was no room for controversy ; that the book was closed, the account made up. 
The Prince of Wales, General Williams, and Lord Coventry were parties to that 
document. Did they believe it would result in the secret being kept .' They 
said they did ; but the jury could only accept their veracity at the expense of 
their common sense. Sir Edward Clarke concluded with an eloquent peroration, 
the loud applause which followed drawing from the Lord Chief Justice the 
exclamation, "Silence, silence! This is not a theatre" — an observation which 
savoured perhaps of sarcasm, considering the appearance which the Court had 
presented for a week past. 

In summing up. Lord Coleridge said that if it were true that the Prince of 
Wales and General Williams had broken the military rules in endeavouring to 
screen an old friend, the military tribunals would judge of their proceedings as 
the jury would judge of them. If they had broken the rules, they had done so 
apparently from the best motives. But that had nothing to do with the issue 
before them. With regard to the Solicitor-General's argument that the 
plaintiff had sacrificed himself to save the Prince of Wales's credit, the Chief 
Justice said that the life of the Prince of Wales, like the life of almost any person 
of high rank, was the subject of public comment, and matter of public knowledge. 
Remarking on the Prince's devotion to duty, he went on : — 

" I dare say, England being a free country, that, keeping within the bounds 
of the law, having spent his morning or afternoon in perhaps making one good 
speech and hearing a number of others that are not very good, in the evening he 
likes to enjoy himself . . . Do you believe that an innocent man — a man 
perfectly innocent — would allow himself to write down his name to a dishonouring 
document, to a document which, in fact, said he had cheated and taken money 
out of the pockets of the Prince of Wales by craft and sharping, simply that it 
might not be known that the Prince of Wales had played baccarat at Tranby 
Croft for very moderate stakes ? . . . I can quite understand a man giving up 
all but honour. 'AH is lost, save honour,' as is said ; but I can't understand a 
man giving away all that makes life worth living. You must remember that the 
consequences are not yours ; that duty is. And I send you to your duty in the 
noble words of a great man many years ago, which I divert from their purpose 
and adapt to this — ' When you pass your judgment on Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming's honour, I pray of you to recollect your own.' " 

After retiring for twelve minutes, the jury returned a verdict simply " for the 
defendants.'' They were hissed as they returned their verdict, and were 
again hissed ^s they left the box. There can be no question that the verdict 
was unpopular, and that there was very considerable sympathy with Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming. It seemed inconceivable that a courageous soldier, who had 
gained credit in the field, and had for many years been thought worthy to be the 
close friend of the Prince of Wales, should suddenly have become a card-sharper, 
and many people thought, and did not hesitate to say, that the Prince had been 
too ready to believe dishonouring accusations against his friend. Not for two 
generations, indeed, had there been such an outburst of free speech about the 
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conduct of a member of the Royal Family. Two points were chiefly fastened 
upon by the Prince's rather ferocious critics. They did not like the mileii in 
which the " Baccarat Scandal " took place. They would have been much better 
satisfied had the trouble arisen beneath the venerable roof of a noble Duke, or, 
at all events, while His Royal Highness was the guest of some member of the 
old territorial aristocracy whose ancient and familiar name seemed to warrant 
close familiarity with the Heir to the Throne. Mr. Wilson, of Tranby Croft, 
was, however, a " new man," and, to put the popular idea quite plainly, it was 
thought that in going there the Prince was not sufficiently " keeping himself to 
himself" — in short, that he was careless of his dignity. But Mr. Wilson— who 
has since been created a Baronet — was a very excellent type of the rich merchant 
to whom England has, from the days of the Plantagenets, owed so much of 
her material prosperity. No breath of scandal had ever been associated with 
his name, either in his private or in his business relations, and it would be 
ridiculous to suggest that a Prince of Wales must never visit anybody under 
the rank of a peer. Moreover, host and guest had been long acquainted, and 
there was nothing inherently unreasonable, nothing even unusual, in such 
a visit. 

The other matter which chiefly shocked those who took the Prince to task 
was that he not only played baccarat under the roof of a host who was known 
not to care for a game which, rightly or wrongly, was and is associated in the 
public mind with playing for high stakes — which is what most people mean 
when they talk of " gambling " — but that they played it with his own counters, 
stamped with the Prince of Wales's feathers. " Here," they argued, " is a 
Prince called to the highest and most sacred destinies, who cannot leave home 
for a day or two without taking with him his gambling counters, stamped with 
an ancient historic badge, which is degraded by being flung about on a card- 
table. Clearly he cannot exist for many hours without playing cards." There 
was a good deal in this of what Mr. Cecil Rhodes years afterwards called 
"unctuous rectitude." These critics failed to realise that because you do not 
play cards yourself, it follows that everybody who does is desperately wicked, 
especially when the culprit carries his own counters about with him. This 
attitude of mind was, no doubt, thoroughly irrational, yet it would be uncandid 
not to recognise that the incident did create an unpleasant impression. There 
were many people who were not satisfied that Sir William Gordon-Cumming had 
been guilty of cheating at cards. They believed that the witnesses mistook the 
manual movements which they took for those of a sharper, and there certainly 
was an astonishing readiness on the part of his friends to believe the worst. 
The best that a censorious British public could find to say about the party at 
Tranby Croft was that they were " a fast lot." I have been thus plain about a 
painful and unhappy event, because a large proportion of those who will read 
these lines have no personal recollection of the case. Nothing is more quickly 
forgotten than the details of a cause cdlebre ; no literature is more transient and 
fugitive than separate reports of trials in the law courts, which are usually found 
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only in a few great public libraries and on the shelves of curious collectors. It 
IS, therefore, only too easy for a new generation to acquire the most mistaken 
views upon such matters. 

I have spoken of the censoriousness of the British public, the periodicity of 
whose morals has been expressed by Macaulay in a sarcastic phrase that has 
long been historic. Unquestionably the septennial outbreak came in June, 
1891, and it was not confined to private conversation. English newspapers are 
commonly much more reticent than ordinary people in their familiar talk ; but 
the moment a man has been convicted of an offence against the law, or even contra 
bonos mores, they are very much disposed to "jump upon " him. It is their 
business, as it is that of the preacher, to improve the occasion ; but from the 
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lofty height of his morality the leader-writer is sometimes inclined to overdo his 
part as a censor of morals. The " Baccarat Case " was, no doubt, the most 
tempting occasion in living memory, and they made the most of it, mistakenly 
and injudiciously in many respects. I do not intend to rake up the utterances 
of these myriads of Juvenals, but the attitude of the Times to the matter 
reflected so faithfully the more solid type of public opinion on the subject, that 
I append a few extracts from the leading article which it printed the morning 
after the verdict : — 

" We are but expressing the universal feeling of the millions of Englishmen 
and Englishwomen whose wish is, in Lord Coleridge's words, 'to keep our 
institutions sacred and respectable,' when we say that we profoundly regret that 
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the Prince should have been in any way mixed up, not only in the case, but in 
the social circumstances which prepared the way for it. We make no comment 
upon his conduct towards Sir William Gordon-Cumming. He believed Sir 
William had cheated ; he wished to save him ; he wished to avoid scandal ; and 
he asked him to sign the paper. This may have been, and probably was, a 
breach of a military rule ; but with that the public at large does not greatly 
concern itself What does concern, and indeed distress, the public, is the 
discovery that the Prince should have been at the baccarat-table ; that the game 
was apparently played to please him ; that it was played with his counters, 
specially taken down for the purpose ; that his ' set ' are a gambling, a baccarat- 
playing set. We make, as others will make, every allowance for the monotony 
of a Royal existence. We know that it consists, for an Heir Apparent, chiefly 
of a dull round of routine duties, and that the sweets of freedom are unknown 
to it. We readily admit the assiduity, the tact, and the unfailing good humour 
with which the Prince performs these duties. Again, we admit that, as a rule, 
the public has little or no concern with the private life of any one. But, 
unfortunately, a Prince of Wales is an exception to that rule. He cannot put off 
his responsibilities when he puts off his official dress. He is, next to the Queen, 
the most visible embodiment of the Monarchial principle ; and any personal 
default of his gives a shock to the principle, which in these democratic days is 
mischievous, even dangerous." 

The consideration of military duty, to which the Times referred, had clearly 
been present to the mind of the Prince of Wales in the interval between what 
happened at Tranby Croft and the trial. A few days after the verdict, Mr. 
Summers, the member for Huddersfield, rose in his place in the House of 
Commons, and asked the Secretary of State for War whether he had taken, or 
intended to take, " any action with regard to the person or persons who, in the 
case of ' Sir William Gordon-Cumming v. Wilson and others,' were alleged to 
have broken, or to have been parties to the breach of, the Regulation of Her 
Majesty's Army, which provides that : — ' Every commissioned officer of Her 
Majesty's Service, whose character or conduct as an officer and gentleman has 
been publicly impugned, must submit the case within a reasonable time to his 
commanding officer or other competent military authority for investigation.' " 
The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) replied : — " Any hon. member 
who examines the Regulation in question will, I think, see that the person who 
chiefly broke it was Sir William Gordon-Cumming, who failed to submit his case 
to his commanding officer. Any offence committed by any other officers could 
only have consisted in advising or pressing him to take any other course. Of 
the three officers connected with this case, one. General Owen Williams, has 
retired from the Army, and is no longer subject to the Queen's Regulations. 
The other two are, undoubtedly, so subject. The Regulation in question, No. 41, 
had never been specially brought to the notice of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
but now that his attention has been called to it, and that he has also looked back 
upon all the circumstances of the case. His Royal Highness authorises me to say 
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on his behalf that he sees that an error of judgment was committed in not 
requiring Sir William Gordon-Cumming at once to submit his case to his 
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commanding officer in accordance with the Queen's Regulations. In this view of 
the case I certainly concur, but I should like to add the expression of my personal 
opinion that, if any one of us had unfortunately and suddenly heard that a close 
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friend of our own — who, moreover, had gained distinction by his services to his 
country — had been accused of dishonourable conduct, we should naturally have 
hesitated before taking any course which would bring immediate and irretrievable 
ruin upon his whole future career. Mr. Berkeley Levett, who is in the same 
position, has addressed a letter to his superior officer, expressing in very proper 
terms his great regret at not having acted in strict accordance with Regulations. 
It is not proposed to take any further action in the matter." 

So ended this unhappy business. That the Prince of Wales should feel its 
incidents keenly was natural, and indeed highly creditable to him. I have 
suggested that the moral indignation of the newspapers was a good deal over- 
done, although, to a certain extent, it no doubt did represent the general 
opinion of the country. That this was the Prince's own view is suggested clearly 
enough by a remarkable letter which he wrote two months afterwards to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Benson. It is a very manly and straightforward 
letter, and it can hardly have occurred to the writer that, within a very few years, 
it would be published in the " Life " of the distinguished Prelate to whom it was 
addressed. It could not have been printed without the permission of the Prince, 
and perhaps also of the late Queen, and it therefore has somewhat of an official 
character. This is what His Royal Highness wrote : — 

"Royal Yacht 'Osborne,' Cowes, August 13^/2, 1891. 

"My Dear Archbishop, — Your kind letter of the loth instant has touched 
me very much, as I know the kind feelings which prompted you to write to me 
on a subject which we have discussed together, and which you are aware has 
caused me deep pain and annoyance. 

" A recent trial, which no one deplores more than I do, and which I was 
powerless to prevent, gave occasion for the Press to make most bitter and unjust 
attacks on me, knowing that I was defenceless, and I am not sure that politics 
were not mixed up in it ! The whole matter has now died out, and I think, 
therefore, it would be inopportune for me in any public manner to allude again 
to the painful subject which brought such a torrent of abuse upon me, not only 
by the Press but by the Low Church, and especially the Nonconformists. They 
have a perfect right, I am well aware, in a free country like our own, to express 
their opinions, but I do not consider that they have a just right to jump at con- 
clusions regarding myself without knowing the facts. I have a horror of 
gambling, and should always do my utmost to discourage others who have an 
inclination for it, as I consider that gambling, like intemperance, is one of the 
greatest curses which a country could be afflicted with. Horse-racing may 
produce gambling or it may not, but I have always looked upon it as a manly 
sport which is popular with Englishmen of all classes, and there is no reason 
why it should be looked upon as a gambling transaction. Alas ! those who 
gamble will gamble at anything. I have written quite openly to you, my 
dear Archbishop, whom I have had the advantage of knowing for so many 
years. 
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" Thanking you again for your kind letter, and trusting that you will benefit 
by your holiday, believe me, sincerely yours, 

"Albert Edward." 

On the morning of Sunday, November ist, a serious fire broke out at 
Sandringham. A postman who was walking across the park when it was barely 
light, saw smoke issuing from the upper windows, and when the alarm was 
raised it was found that a whole suite of unoccupied rooms was in flames. In 
an hour or two the roof of that part of the house fell in, but the local fire-brigades 
were happily able to circumscribe the destruction, which, nevertheless, cost 
;£'i2,ooo or ;^ 15,000 to make good. In preparation for the Prince's coming, 
fires had been lighted all over the house, and probably the servants had made 
them too large. It was stated at the time that the buildings at Sandringham 
were insured for ;^59,ooo, and the contents for ;£'68,ooo. 

On November 9th of this year the Prince celebrated his fiftieth birthday. 
The day was kept quietly at Sandringham, which was happily still habitable, in 
the midst of a cloud of presents from relations and friends. The London 
theatrical managers recognised his long assiduity as a playgoer by presenting 
him with a gold cigar-box, massive enough to weigh one hundred ounces. A 
few days later the happy Norfolk home was thrown into anxiety by the evidently 
serious indisposition of Prince George, and it very soon became obvious that he 
was suffering from enteric fever. On the appearance of the first symptoms of the 
disease, which, it was supposed, had been contracted while on a visit to his 
brother in Dublin, he was removed from Sandringham to London. On the 22nd, 
the Princess and her daughters, who had been staying with the Czar at Livadia, 
reached London after six days' continuous travelling, having started for home 
the moment they were apprised of Prince George's illness. The patient was 
confined to bed for several weeks, and it was not until well on in December that 
his parents and the country could feel satisfied that all danger was past. This 
terrible disease, which has cut short so many brilliant and promising lives, is 
peculiarly treacherous, and it was of the utmost importance to guard against 
anything in the nature of a relapse. 

By Christmas all anxiety was over, and the nation was gladdened by the 
Queen's announcement that her grandson, the Duke of Clarence, was betrothed 
to his cousin, Princess Victoria Mary, daughter of the Duke and Duchess of 
Teck. The engagement was extremely popular, since the Princess was an 
Englishwoman, with English tastes and likings. Oddly enough, too, whereas 
her betrothed stood second upon the list of heirs to the Throne, she stood last 
among the descendants of George III. A chorus of congratulation went up 
throughout the Empire, for the Princess was amiable, accomplished, and popular. 
The actual betrothal took place at Luton Hoo, the fine house in Bedfordshire 
which then belonged to Madame de Falbe, and two days after Christmas the 
Duchess of Teck wrote from White Lodge to the late Lady Salisbury : — " It has 
been delightful to see the dear Queen's joy at the happy event which fills the 
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hearts of our united families with such intense pleasure and satisfaction, and is a 
source of so much rejoicing to the nation. Eddy [the Duke of Clarence] is 
radiant, and looks it, and our darling May is very bright and happy, though at 
times her heart misgives her, lest she may not be able fully to realise all the 
expectations centred in her." 

The Queen gave the young couple, who seemed destined in the fulness of 
time to sit upon her Throne, a ceremonious reception at Windsor, and at the 
very beginning of the New Year " Princess May " and her father and mother 
went to Sandringham. There the Duke of Clarence was seized with influenza, 
following a cold which he had caught, just before, at the funeral of Prince 
Victor of Hohenlohe-Langenburg. From Sandringham the Duchess of Teck 
wrote to a friend on January 9th : — " We came here last Monday, and, but 
for that cruel plague influenza, should have had a delightful time, for we are 
a huge family party. On Tuesday, Victoria and Admiral Stephenson suc- 
cumbed ; Thursday, Count Mensdorff hurried back to London to lay up there, 
and that afternoon poor dear Eddy had to take to his bed, and though up in 
his sitting-room yesterday, his birthday, was too seedy and wretched to come 
down." 

The following day the Prince was worse, and on the nth the Duchess of 
Teck told Lady Salisbury, who was expecting her at Hatfield, " I cannot conceal 
from you that we are very anxious, and must continue so, until the crisis is over.'' 
Alas ! the crisis never was over, and on January 14th, after only a week's illness, 
this young and promising Prince died on the very threshold of life's joys. It 
was a terrible and pathetic tragedy, and the sympathy of the Empire was 
divided between his parents and the lady who would so soon have shared the 
world's most brilliant heritage. It is difficult to reproduce the atmosphere of 
those dark days, but it has been done so successfully by my friend Mr. J. E. 
Vincent, in his admirable little " Memoir of the Duke of Clarence and Avondale," 
that I need make no apology for quoting a few passages : — 

" Scene the first was enacted in the streets of London. Pestilence was 
abroad ; the prevalence of the signs of mourning was noticeable in every group 
of people. But in the midst of the general anxiety there was always a crowd of 
silent and expectant watchers around the gate of Marlborough House, waiting 
for the news from Sandringham. And the news grew ever worse and worse ; 
and when pneumonia supervened so quickly upon influenza, those who knew the 
disease almost gave up hope. Scene the second was also in the streets of 
London. The anxiety of the country, which had been watching the progress of 
the disease with a feeling in which the bitter waters of despair went nearer and 
nearer to drowning struggling hope, had been changed into awe-stricken grief 
and sorrowful sympathy. It was clear that the blow had fallen, that the Prince, 
on whom our hopes had been fixed, whom we had loved in his bright boyhood 
and gentle manhood, was gone away from us. The surroundings of that day of 
evil tidings were dismally appropriate. The air was murky and still ; London 
was the centre of cold as of death ; not a man, not a woman was there abroad 
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upon whose face were not the solemnity of a great grief and the infinite 
tenderness of true sympathy. All over Britain and Europe, to the Colonies, to 
America, the sad news was circulated at lightning speed, and all the civilised 
world was full of sorrow. 

" Yet another picture of the same day. Night was all but falling ; the road 
from Wolferton Station past Sandringham was, like the heart of every human 
being who knew the calamity which had befallen, fast bound in misery and iron. 
That road passed upwards over the black moorland and between the scattered 
pines, in which the evening breeze murmured a mournful dirge. No other sound 
was to be heard save the ringing of wheels upon the frozen ground ; the whole 
countryside seemed desolate and lonely beyond expression. Wayfarers were 
few, and those few walked silently and with careful feet past Sandringham 
Church, past the iron gates of Sandringham, remembering that within was a 
house of mourning, in which the Prince and Princess of Wales were suffering 
from the deepest sorrow that can come to man or woman. A few days before 
our gentle Prince had walked in the woods he knew so well, intent upon his 
favourite sport ; a few days before he had returned, through those woods, to that 
home which, in England and abroad, had been constantly in his thoughts. But 
now the hopes of the nation were dead ; the fruit of congratulation had been 
turned to ashes in the mouth. . . . 

" Saddest scene of all was that which was enacted in Sandringham Church 
on the Sunday which followed upon the death of the Duke. The attendance 
at the Church was confined almost exclusively to the household at Sandringham. 
Attention was fixed upon the chancel, where the light through the East 
window, representing the most affecting scene in Scripture, in the form of the 
Virgin at the foot of the Cross, fell upon a spectacle as touching as may be 
conceived in this world. On the south side were the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, the two maiden Princesses, Princess Victoria Mary of Teck, and Prince 
George, who looked thin and worn after the illness from which he was but 
newly recovered. On the north side were the Duke of Teck, the Duke of Fife, 
and the Duchess of Fife. In the centre of the chancel, covered with a silken 
Union Jack, was the cofiin of the departed Prince. Around it was great 
profusion of flowers from all parts of the country. The dazzling whiteness of 
the lily of the valley and arum and lily, the permeating fragrance of freezia and 
violet, produced an enduring effect upon the senses ; and as the simple service 
proceeded, while the touching words of the Bishop of London's prayer for 
comfort were read by Mr. Hervey, and when the body of the congregation filed 
out into the open air, leaving the members of the Royal Family alone to take 
comfort from receiving the Sacrament in the presence of the dead, there was not 
one who did not feel that to have been present was a precious privilege. 

" One more memorable scene at Sandringham remains to be recorded. The 
memory of that moving picture is not a thing which can be effaced from the 
mind ; its lines are graven upon the hearts of those who looked upon it, and 
the lines grow deeper and more distinct as time advances — so deep, indeed, and 
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so distinct that the picture seems to be of the present rather than the past. Its 
centre is a lych-gate, and in front of the lych-gate is a gun-carriage, with men 
and horses of the Royal Horse Artillery, under the charge of an officer. Lieutenant 
White Thomson, of extraordinary stature. On the right-hand side is the little 
church, weather-beaten, clothed by creeping plants, in which the preliminary 
service is being said and sung in the presence of the members of the Royal 
Family at Sandringham. From the lych-gate to the high-road a line of children, 
thrown into prominence by the laurel-hedge behind, indicates the route of the 
funeral procession. In the background, behind the gun-carriage, are keepers, 
watchers, workmen — all the men appurtenant to the outdoor life of a great estate 
— with white stars or crosses upon their breasts. The bell from Wolferton 
Church tolls thrice, for the dead body which is on its way to rest is that of a 
man ; the bell of Sandringham Church answers with three solemn and clanging 
notes, and then, in a few brief moments, the body of the Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale leaves Sandringham for the last time. It is a scene affecting in the 
extreme by virtue of its very simplicity. No spectator unacquainted with the 
facts would think the funeral procession other than that of the soldier son of a 
country gentleman as the long train of mourners files away on foot towards 
Wolferton Station. Nothing but the wailing of a funeral hymn is wanting to 
complete the resemblance to a funeral in that part of the country from which the 
chief mourner takes his title, for that chief mourner is the Prince of Wales, and 
the gun-carriage in front of him contains the dead hopes of a mighty nation. 

" The scene which followed at Windsor was as majestic as that which went 
before had been simple ; there was, indeed, a place for majesty and a place for 
simplicity, and each was appropriate in its season. The funeral service for those 
to whom Sandringham was a beloved home, took place at Sandringham ; the 
service which was to symbolise a nation's grief, to give expression to the 
sympathy of the crowned heads of Europe, took place .at Windsor ; for at 
Windsor, or at Westminster, those who have been, or, had they lived, would 
have been, of the number of English Sovereigns, must sleep with their illustrious 
ancestors. The spirit of simple majesty, which is distinctive of a military funeral, 
grew more and more manifest at each stage of the ceremony. At Sandringham 
there had been nothing but the gun-carriage, the Hussar's busby on the coffin, 
the flag, and the Horse Artillerymen to bring home to the spectator the fact 
that our Prince had been a zealous young officer. The Prince of Wales, Prince 
George, the Duke of Fife, and others who followed the coffin, were in the 
ordinary mourning dress of English gentlemen, as they walked down the road 
upon which, but a few days ago, they had walked as a shooting-party. But at 
Windsor all was sternly and solemnly military. The Prince of Wales, who had 
lost a son, wore his uniform as Colonel of a regiment which had lost an officer. 
Prince George was in naval uniform, as befitted a naval officer taking part in 
the funeral of an officer in Her Majesty's Army. The pall-bearers were officers 
of the loth Hussars, men who had been the comrades and the associates at 
Aldershot, at York, and in Ireland, of the Prince who was no more. The 
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carrying-party, which lifted the coffin from the funeral-car to another gun- 
carriage at Windsor Station, was supplied by the same regiment. 

" Yet the scene as a whole, melancholy as it was, was not sombre to the eye. 
Of trappings and of suits of woe there was no ostentatious display. St. George's 
Chapel looked almost as bright as it had looked when, a few months before, 
the notables of Great Britain and of Europe had been gathered together on the 
occasion of an illustrious wedding. Crimson carpets, the banners of the knights, 
the gilding of the altar-cloth, and the uniforms of the distinguished mourners 
added brightness to the scene ; but deep in every heart were unutterable grief 
and profound sympathy with the Prince and Princess of Wales, and with the 
Queen, who, to many sorrows, had been compelled to add one of extreme 
poignancy. It was but sorry comfort, perhaps ; but it was still consolation, to 
know that the heart of the people was with the mourners, that the tears of 
thousands upon thousands of fathers and mothers flowed with their tears, that 
the ruling families and Governments of Europe and America did all that in 
them lay to show respectful and sorrowful honour to those who felt most keenly 
the loss summed up in those brief words upon the coffin : — 

"'His Royal Highness Albert Victor Christian Edward, Duke 
OF Clarence and Avondale, K.G., K.P., Major ioth Royal Hussars : 
Born 8th January, 1864, at Frogmore, Windsor, Died 14TH January, 

1892, AT SaNDRINGHAM, NORFOLK.'" 

Mr. Vincent's touching description of the closing scenes of this peculiarly 
sorrowful tragedy is that of an eye-witness, but the feelings he expresses were 
felt keenly enough by every man or woman who thought at all, and especially 
by those who had themselves experienced a kindred loss. It is no exaggeration, 
indeed, to say that the whole world was moved by this pitiful stroke of fate — 

" The shadow of a Crown that o'er him hung, 
Has vanished in the shadow flung by Death," 

Tennyson wrote. " The overwhelming misfortune," said Queen Victoria, in an 
Address to the nation, " of my dearly loved grandson having been thus suddenly 
cut off in the flower of his age, full of promise for the future, amiable and gentle, 
and endearing himself to all, renders it hard for his sorely stricken parents, his 
dear young bride, and his fond grandmother to bow in submission to the 
inscrutable decree of Providence." Immediately after the funeral the following 
expression of gratitude was issued : — 

"Windsor Ck%i-ly,, January 20th. 
" The Prince and Princess of Wales are anxious to express to Her Majesty's 
subjects, whether in the United Kingdom, in the Colonies, or in India, the sense 
of their deep gratitude for the universal feeling of sympathy manifested towards 
them at a time when they are overwhelmed by the terrible calamity which they have 
sustained in the loss of their eldest son. If sympathy at such a moment is of 
any avail, the remembrance that their grief has been shared by all classes will be 
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a lasting consolation to their sorrowing hearts, and, if possible, will make them 
more than ever attached to their dear country." 

Not the least notable of the tributes to the memory of the young Prince 
which were published so abundantly in those dark days was that which appeared 
in Punch, from which I make a few extracts : — 

" Young, modest, scarce yet tried, 
Later he should have died, 
This gentle youth, loved by our widowed Queen ! 
So we are apt to say, 
A¥ho only mark the way, 
Not the great goal by all but Heaven unseen. 
* * * * 

" Death, cold and cruel Death, 
Removes the Bridal Wreath 
England for England's daughter had designed. 
Love cannot stay that hand. 
And Hymen's rosy band 
Is rent ; so will the Fates austere and blind. 

" Blind and austere ! Ah, no ! 
The chill succeeds the glow, 
As winter hastes at summer's hurrying heel. 

Flowers, soft and virgin-white. 

Meant for the Bride's delight. 
May deck the pall where love in tears must kneel. 

" Flowers are they, blossoms still, 

Born of Benignant Will, 
Not of the Sphingian Fate, which hath no heed 

For human smiles or tears ; 

The long-revolving years 
Have brought humanity a happier creed. 

" Prince — sire of the young dead. 

Mother, whose comely head 
Is bowed above him in so bitter grief ; 

Betrothed one, and bereaved. 

Queen who so oft hath grieved, — 
Ye all were nurtured in this blest belief. 

' ' Hence is there comfort still, 

In a whole land's good- will, 
In hope that pallid spectre shall not slay. 

The unwelcome hand of Death 

Closes on that white wreath ; 
But there is that Death cannot take away ! " 

Mr. Gladstone, who had naturally enjoyed better means of forming a judgment 
of the character of the Duke of Clarence than fell to the lot of most people, 
wrote this interesting little "appreciation " to Sir William Harcourt : — 

" Villa Magali, St. Raphael, Febriiary "jt/i, 1892. 
" On account of a great resemblance in the circumstances, the manifestation 
of feeling recalls to my mind the national grief on the death of the Princess 
Charlotte. The years which have intervened are many, but it was of a nature 
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to leave a vivid impression on the minds of the young. The present sad 
occasion has not been less remarkable in the evidence it has afforded of the 
kindly affections of the nation, and its attachment to the Queen and the Royal 
Family. The incidents of public life have given me some opportunities of 
estimating the high qualities of the Duke of Clarence. I have before me a 
letter in which he graciously announced to me the happy prospect now so 
sorrowfully changed. He had already exhibited many characteristics which 
made his life one of great value and promise to the Empire at large. Let us 
humbly trust that the memory of them, and the sense of the affection they have 
won, may assist his illustrious brother in answer to the calls of his high vocation." 

On the Sunday following the funeral. Canon Fleming preached in Sandring- 
ham Church a comforting sermon upon " Recognition in Eternity." It was after- 
wards published under that title, and is said to have had the largest known sale 
of any single sermon. The profits have exceeded ;^ 1500, which the Queen, who 
is the owner of the copyright, has divided between the Gordon Boys' Home and 
the British Home for Incurables. The preacher has told us what he believes to 
be the secret of its great circulation. That afternoon the Princess of Wales sent 
for him and poured out to him the sorrow of her heart. It was then that she 
told him the incident which is related on the first page of " Recognition in 
Eternity " :— 

" In 1888 all my five children received the Holy Communion with me, and 
I gave Eddie a little book, and wrote in it : — 

" ' Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to Thy Cross I cling ; ' 

and also — 

" ' Just as I am, without one plea 

But that Thy Blood was shed for me, 
O Lamb of God, I come.' 

"When he was gone, and lay like one sleeping, we laid a cross of flowers 
on his breast, and after we had done so, I turned to the table at his bedside, 
and saw the little book in which were written these words, and I could not 
help feeling that he did cling to the Cross, and that it had all come true." 
That same afternoon the Princess told Canon Fleming : — " Shortly before 
Eddie's death he was lying as if in a sleep. Suddenly he raised himself up from 
his pillow, and, looking round the room, said twice, ' Who's that calling me — 
who's that calling me .' ' I gently said, ' It's Jesus calling you,' and I hope he 
heard me." 

Such things are almost too sacred to be set down in cold type ; but, as they 
have been published already, at the desire of those most intimately concerned, 
there can be no impropriety in repeating them. Nor was it the Princess of 
Wales alone who sought to find an outlet for her anguish. Her husband also 
has allowed us a glimpse into his heart, in a letter which he wrote to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Benson), who was then at Algiers :— 
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" Sandringham, Norfolk, /anuar}/ 2'jth, 1892. 

" My dear Archbishop, — Only a short time ago I received such a kind 
letter from you, in which you agreed to perform the marriage ceremony at St. 
George's for our eldest son. Since then I have received another letter from 
you, containing such kind and sympathetic words, in which you expressed a 
desire to return to take part in his funeral service. . . . 

" It has pleased God to inflict a heavy, crushing blow upon us — that we can 
hardly realise the terrible loss we have sustained. We have had the good 
fortune of receiving you here in our country home on more than one occasion — 
and you know what a happy family we have always been — so that the wrench- 
ing away of our first-born son under such peculiarly sad circumstances is a 
sorrow the shadow of which can never leave us during the rest of our lives. He 
was just twenty-eight — on this day month he was to have married a charming 
and gifted young lady, so that the prospect of a life of happiness and usefulness 
lay before him. Alas ! that is all over. His bride has become his widow with- 
out ever having been his wife. 

" The ways of the Almighty are inscrutable, and it is not for us to murmur, 
as He does all for the best, and our beloved son is far happier now than if he 
were exposed to the miseries and temptations of this world. We have also a 
consolation in the sympathy, not only of our friends, but of all classes. God's 
will be done ! 

"Again thanking you, my dear and kind Archbishop, for your soothing 
letter, which has been such a solace to us in our grief, 

" I remain, yours sincerely, 

" Albert Edward." 

For the next six months the Royal Family lived in privacy, and neither the 
Prince nor the Princess of Wales was seen by the general public. The first sign 
that the time was approaching for the resumption of their usual activities was 
the announcement in the Birthday Gazette, towards the end of May, that the 
titles of Duke of York, Earl of Inverness, and Baron Killarney — delicate compli- 
ments to each of the three kingdoms — had been conferred upon Prince George. 
A month later the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York attended the opening 
of the Royal Agricultural Society's Show at Warwick — their first appearance at 
any public ceremony since their bereavement. Princess Victoria Mary of Teck, 
who had the genuine sympathy of the whole world in her peculiarly tragic grief, 
remained quietly at White Lodge with her mother until March, and then went 
to the south of France, and it was July before the party returned to England. 
At the very beginning of 1893 the Prince of Wales found a welcome distraction 
for his grief in his appointment as a member of the Aged Poor Commission — 
he had already, nine years earlier, been President of the Royal Commission on 
the Housing of the Poor. Lord Aberdare was Chairman, and two of his fellow- 
members were Mr. Henry Broadhurst, M.P., and Mr. Joseph Arch, M.P., both of 
whom had begun life as labourers. This was not the Prince's first acquaintance 
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with " labour members," since he had sat with Mr. Broadhurst on the former Com- 
mission. While it was sitting he invited the whole of the Commissioners to 
Sandringham, and although Mr. Broadhurst was unable to accept the invitation 
at the time, he went down shortly afterwards, and has left us so frank and enter- 
taming an account of his experiences, that I need make no apology for quoting 
it from his interesting autobiography—" Henry Broadhurst, M.P., The Story of 
his Life from a Stonemason's Bench to the Treasury Bench." 

" Hearing," he writes, " that I made it a rule not to dine out, and that I did 
not possess a dress-coat, the Prince of Wales renewed his invitation in a form 
which I could not refuse without being guilty of unpardonable boorishness. He 
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assured me that arrangements would be made during my stay at Sandring- 
ham to meet my wishes, and insisted upon booking dates there and then. I 
will not pretend that I accepted this offer of Royal hospitality with anything 
but the greatest delight. I spent three days at Sandringham with the 
Prince and Princess, and I can honestly say that I was never entertained 
more to my liking, and never felt more at home when paying a visit than I 
did on this occasion. I arrived at Sandringham on Friday night, and remained 
until the following Monday evening. On my arrival His Royal Highness 
personally conducted me to my rooms, made a careful inspection to see that 
all was right, stoked the fires, and then, after satisfying himself that all my 
wants were provided for, withdrew and left me for the night. In order to 
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meet the difficulties in the matter of dress, dinner was served to me in my own 
rooms each night. 

" During the visit we walked and talked, and inspected nearly every feature 
of the estate, including the stables, the kennels, and the dairy farm, all of which 
strongly appealed to one who, like myself, was country bred. The Princess 
herself, with characteristic graciousness, showed me over her beautiful dairy. 
But what pleased me most was a visit we paid to several cottages on the estate. 
The Prince took an evident pride in the beauty and comfort of the homes of 
his people, and I was particularly struck by the scrupulous courtesy of His 
Royal Highness in obtaining permission from the housewife before crossing the 
threshold. . . . Again, I was pleased to find that the villagers we met on the 
road, though perfectly respectful, showed no sign of servility or obsequiousness 
in their manner of greeting the members of the Royal Family. 

" After a long walk round the farms, across some fields, and back to the 
village by the roadway, the Prince took me into what is called the village club. 
The club is, in other words, the village public-house, the difference being that it 
is not conducted for profit. A high standard of conduct marks the administra- 
tion of the establishment, and a similar behaviour is required from those visiting 
it. To prevent drunkenness, a limited quantity of refreshment only is allowed 
to any one person in one day. The Prince invited me to partake of the refresh- 
ment of the house, and I was quite ready to comply. We had, I think, a glass 
of ale each, and sat down in the club-room, wher§ we found several farm- 
labourers enjoying their half-pints and their pipes. No excitement, no disturb- 
ance, no uncomfortable feeling, was evinced by those present. No condescension 
or patronage was displayed by the Prince towards his neighbours and friends. 
The beer was very good, and of a homely and acceptable flavour. Strong and 
plain but clean chairs and tables formed the furniture of the apartment. I 
remarked to the Prince that the chairs looked as though they were of the best 
build and strongest specimens of High Wycombe produce. ' Yes,' he said, 
' they are firm seats ; many a politician wishes his was as safe.' 

" Among other objects of interest, I remember the Prince pointing out with 
pride a valuable present given to him by the people of Norfolk on the occasion 
of his wedding. I assured him that I clearly recollected both the occasion and 
the present, for I was then a working mason in the city of Norwich, and I had 
to lose a day's work, which, unfortunately, meant for me the loss of a day's 
wages. ' But,' said the Prince, ' you are none the worse now, Mr. Broadhurst .' ' 
To which I answered that I was still four shillings out of pocket, the day's wages 
of a mason in Norwich at that time. 

" On Saturday night before retiring His Royal Highness consulted me about 
my wishes for Sunday morning. I told the Prince that I was not a member 
of the Established Church, but a Dissenter, and that I hoped to find a Methodist 
place of worship in the neighbourhood. He himself did not know of one, but 
assisted me by all means in his power to discover the whereabouts of the nearest 
chapel, which turned out to be several miles from Sandringham in the direction 
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of the coast. Thither I wended my way on Sunday morning, but found there 
was no service, only a Sunday school being held. I listened to the teaching 
a while, and then returned to Sandringham. In the afternoon the Prince 
inquired how I had fared in the morning, and I took the opportunity to suggest 
that a chapel nearer the centre of the estate would be a great boon to such of 
the villagers as were Nonconformists. I reminded His Royal Highness that 
some of the stoutest patriots and most loyal citizens were to be found among 
hereditary Nonconformists, and that the Throne had no more valuable and 
trustworthy subjects than the great majority of Dissenters. The Prince took my 
remarks in very good part, and thanked me for my words, especially as being 
spoken in the presence of his two sons. ... I left Sandringham with a feeling 
of one who had spent a week-end with an old chum of his own rank in society, 
rather than one who had been, entertained by the Heir Apparent and his 
Princess." 

Mr. Joseph Arch, as we have seen, was also a member of the Aged Poor 
Commission, and it was a rather piquant coincidence that the constituency for 
which he then sat included Sandringham. "There was no member of the 
Commission," Mr. Broadhurst says, " with whom the Prince seemed to enjoy a chat 
or a joke more than with the representative of the agricultural labourers." The 
Commission occupied a good deal of the Prince of Wales's attention during 1893. 
By that time, too, he had resumed all his public activities, and in March we find 
him visiting the Public Record Office to inspect some of the national treasures 
that are deposited there. In the same month the Princess, who had by no means 
recovered from the terrible shock of the Duke of Clarence's death, visited Pope 
Leo XIII. in the company of the Duke of York. Mother and son had not long 
returned home when an announcement was made for which the country was not 
altogether unprepared. Early in May it was officially notified that the Duke of 
York was engaged to Princess Victoria Mary of Teck, whose marriage to his 
elder brother had been thwarted so tragically. It was known that both the 
Queen and the bridegroom's parents greatly desired the union, which gave 
universal satisfaction to the Empire. Mr. Kinloch Cooke, the biographer of the 
Duchess of Teck, tells us that the proposal took place at Sheen Lodge, the 
suburban retreat of the Duke and Duchess of Fife. Both Princess May and her 
mother insisted upon the trousseau being of British manufacture. " I am 
determined," said the Duchess, "that all the silk shall come from England, all 
the flannel from Wales, all the tweeds from Scotland, and every yard of lace and 
poplin from Ireland." The wedding took place in the Chapel Royal of St. 
James's Palace on July 6th, and the happy young people spent their honeymoon 
at York Cottage, Sandringham, a comfortable if somewhat modest house which 
had been prepared for them on the Royal estate. 

The season was a busy one for the Prince of Wales, both before and after his 
son's wedding. In May the Queen opened the Imperial Institute, and on the 
17th of that month he held a reception there, at which nearly 20,oco people were 
present, and a month later he unveiled a memorial to the Duke of Clarence at 
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St. John's Gate, Clerkenwell, and, subsequently, accompanied by the Princess, 
opened a new wing of the Hospital for Sick Children in Great Ormond Street. 
And no sooner were these duties accomplished than we find him at Dover, laying 
the memorial stone of the new harbour works. The following year, 1894, was 
again a mixed period of joy and mourning. In April the Prince went to Coburg 
to attend the wedding of his nephew, the Grand Duke of Hesse, and his niece. 
Princess Victoria Melita of Coburg, daughter of the Prince who will always be 
best known in England as Duke of Edinburgh, little recking, we may be sure, 
how ill-starred the match was destined to be. At the end of May the Prince 
of Wales inspected the Staffordshire and Warwickshire Yeomanry on Whittington 
Heath, near Lichfield, on the occasion of the centenary of their enrolment, and 
in June he opened the Tower Bridge, that conspicuous proof that great engineer- 
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ing constructions may yet be beautiful. On the 23rd of that month the first 
child was born to the Duke and Duchess of York — that Prince Edward who 
is destined some day, by the will of Providence, to reign over these realms as 
Edward VIII. It was naturally a satisfaction to the country to know that there 
were three male generations in direct succession to the Crown. In July the 
Prince and Princess, with Princess Victoria, went to Carnarvon to attend the 
Welsh Eisteddfod, and beneath the shadow of the fortress in which the first 
Prince of Wales was born, his remote descendant was named by the bards, 
" lorweth Dywysoy," the Princess, " Hoffder Prydain," and the Princess Victoria, 
"Buddug." These things mean, I learn, "Edward the Prince," "Britain's 
Delight," and " Boadicea " — not, it would seem, an appellation of the best omen 
for a young lady. Back in London, the Prince of Wales distributed at Marl- 
borough House the medals awarded by the Order of St. John of Jerusalem to a 
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number of persons who had risked their own lives in endeavouring to save those 
of others. 

In August, 1894, the Prince and Princess of Wales were again abroad. 
They travelled to St. Petersburg for the wedding of the Grand Duchess Xenia, 
the sister of the present Czar, to the Grand Duke Alexander Michaelovitch, 
which was celebrated with the pomp and splendour to which Russia is accustomed 
on such occasions. They were destined to see much of Russia that year, and in 
less happy circumstances, for in October the Czar, Alexander II., whose health 
had been unsatisfactory for a considerable time, became very seriously ill, and 
it was very soon perceived that his disease was incurable. The Czarina sent for 
her sister, the Princess of Wales, and her husband, when the position grew 
desperate, and they started on October 31st for the Crimea, where the giant 
Czar, who had once been able to bend an iron bar with his hands, lay 
dying. They were, however, too late, and before they reached Vienna they 
received a telegram announcing that the end had come. Naturally, however, 
they continued their journey to Livadia, and remained in Russia for the funeral, 
being joined in St. Petersburg by the Duke of York. For the first time since 
his marriage the Prince of Wales intromitted the observance of his birthday, and 
there were no celebrations either at Sandringham or Marlborough House. It 
was, I think, on this occasion that the extraordinary physical resemblance 
between the new Czar, Nicholas, and his cousin the Duke of York was first 
brought into prominent notice. During this melancholy visit the Heir to the 
British Throne acquired very considerable personal popularity in Russia. He 
was known to sympathise very keenly with his nephew in the heavy task that 
lay before him, and his lengthened presence — he did not return to England until 
December 6th — was taken as an indication of his especial interest in the young 
kinsman who had been called so early to wear an uneasy crown. 

But the private grief of Royal personages can secure little indulgence, 
and the new year, 1895, had no sooner begun than the Prince of Wales was 
again hard at work, and before January is out we find him once more at the 
Imperial Institute, presiding at a meeting at which Dr. Jameson, who was then 
Administrator of the British Chartered Company of South Africa, told the 
romantic story of the rise and development of Rhodesia. We come to no 
other event of outstanding interest until July, when the Prince was unani- 
mously elected by the Senate and Court to be the first Chancellor of the new 
University of Wales at Aberystwith. In August the Prince, accompanied by 
his wife, visited Southampton to open the new graving dock, the largest in the 
world, which had been constructed by the London and South- Western Railway 
Company. Southampton is conveniently near to the Isle of Wight, and a few 
days later the Royal party were at Cowes, where the Prince's yacht Britannia 
won the Queen's Cup— she had already won the Queen's Cup at the Royal Clyde 
Regatta. He had long been an enthusiastic yachtsman, and this was by no means 
the first time he had carried off this trophy. He had won it, indeed, as far 
back as 1877, with the Hildegarde, and with the Formosa he won it in 1880, 
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the Britannia securing it for him for the third time in 1895. Later in the 
autumn of this year the Prince of Wales attended the Leeds Musical Festival. 

The year 1896 was busy and auspicious. Its interest did not begin until May, 
when the season was at its height, and then for two months the Royal Family 
and " Society " had a very brilliant time indeed. On the 6th of that month, 
Archbishop Benson dined at Marlborough House, where, as we have already 
had occasion to see, he was persotm grata, and in his Diary he has given us a 
sprightly description of the evening : — " The most splendid company. All the 
Ambassadors but Russia, who is gone to the Coronation of the Czar, Duke of 
Connaught, Lord Wolseley, near whom I sat, with the Lord Chancellor between, 
two delightful, interesting talkers, and on my other side one still better, De 
Courcel, the French Ambassador. Lucklessly, after dinner the Turkish Ambas- 
sador asked to be presented, and he held me talking innocently about the 
Greek Bishops whom I knew, but for his red-handed tyrant's sake he was the 
last person I wished for, and Harcourt came up and said, 'What a picture we 
have been enjoying — you and the Turk in close alliance ! ' Then Harcourt 
went on about our old Cambridge days, and in heart he is the greatest Con- 
servative. At the Prince of Wales's instigation I did my best to make the 
Duke of Connaught see it was good for Church and State that the Bishop of 
Peterborough should go for us [to the approaching Coronation at Moscow], 
and perhaps I succeeded a little ; he promised to do his best to make him 
welcome there." 

On May 26th the Prince inaugurated the new Medical School attached to 
Guy's Hospital, and the day after that attended the Military Tournament. 
Then on the 28th he went with his wife and Princess Victoria to the City Road, 
where he laid the first stone of the London Ophthalmic Hospital. On the 29th the 
whole of the Marlborough House family, with the exception of the Duchess of 
Fife, travelled to Canterbury, where the Prince opened the Chapter House of the 
Cathedral after its restoration, and in the evening, when he had returned to town, 
in his capacity as Hon. Colonel of the Norfolk Artillery Militia he dined with 
the officers of that regiment. On the last day of the month he held a levee, and 
dined with the 1st Guards Club. A series of engagements such as this reminds 

one with peculiar emphasis of a paragraph which once appeared in Ptmch : 

"An ambitious mortal was depicted as intent upon following an illustrious person 
in his travels by means of a magic opera-hat which conveyed him from place to 
place. He kept up the chase for some days, flying from capital to capital, from 
country to country, from Court to private castle, from public ceremony to private 
entertainment, until, physically and mentally exhausted, he was glad to be rid 
of his opera-hat and to return to his quiet life as an ordinary being. The story 
contained some very useful reading." 

This year the Prince of Wales won the One Thousand Guineas with Thais, 
and the Derby with Persimmon. At this time he had been running horses for half 
a generation, but with no great success at first. In 1890 his winnings were 
only;^624, but the following year they jumped to ;^4,i48. In 1892, however. 
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.they fell to the inconsiderable sum of ;^i90, which, a year afterwards, improved 
to £yi2. In 1894 the total was ;^3,499, and in 1895, when he stood tenth in 
the list of winning owners, with ;^8,28i. His racing colours — purple body, scarlet 
sleeves, black velvet cap, with gold fringe — were registered in 1875, but it was 
not until two years later that they were actually worn on the course. He had, 
however, long been a member of the Jockey Club when he bought his first 
racehorse. " His first real attempt at racing under Jockey Club Rules," I 
read in Mr. Edward Spencer's handsome volume on "The King's Racehorses," 
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"was made with an Arab steed named Alepo, which was beaten by thirty 
lengths by Lord Strathmore's Avowal." From the same authority I learn that 
His Royal Highnesd's flat racehorses were first trained by John Porter at 
Kingsclere, and that, like so many other owners, he considered his luck to be 
exceptionally bad. In the year 1886, indeed, he remarked to a friend that if one 
of his horses were winning a race it would probably drop dead before it reached 
the winning-post, and this is precisely what occurred when his filly Counterpane 
was running for the Stockbridge Cup. In time, however, his luck changed, his 
subsequent success being due, in great measure, to the acquisition of one mare— 
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Perdita II., a daughter of Hampton and Hermione, who became the dam, by St. 
Simon, of Florizel II., Persimmon, and Diamond Jubilee, with whom the Prince 
of Wales later on won the Derby a second time. These three horses carried 
off many of the most important prizes on the turf while Persimmon was never 
beaten but thrice. The Prince's first Derby was naturally a very popular victory. 
Three-quarters of a century had elapsed since a Royal owner had carried off the 
blue ribbon. The Duke of York was successful in 1822 with Moses, as he had 
been in 18 16 with Prince Leopold, while George IV., as Prince of Wales, won it 
in 1788 with Sir Thomas. The Prince of Wales's winnings this year exceeded 
^^26,000. On this occasion the Derby Day dinner at Marlborough House 
naturally had an especial brilliance. 

Almost on the morrow of this long-hoped-for success the Prince and Princess, 
accompanied by. their daughters, visited East London to open an industrial ex- 
hibition at the People's Palace, in the Mile End Road, and on June loth His 
Royal Highness presided at a dinner in aid of the funds of Guy's Hospital, which 
had appealed to the country for half a million of money to meet urgent require- 
ments caused by the growth of its work and the shrinkage of its accommodation. 
In proposing the toast of the evening, he was able to announce that ;^I5I,000 had 
already been subscribed towards that huge sum. On June 26th both Prince and 
Princess went to Aberystwith for the Prince's installation as Chancellor of the 
University of Wales. The new Chancellor's first official act was to confer an 
honorary degree upon his wife, and at the luncheon which followed the ceremony 
his health was proposed by Mr. Gladstone. Another interesting event of the 
season was the inspection by the Prince of Wales of the Ancient and Honourable 
Artillery Company of Boston in the gardens of Marlborough House. On this, 
and one or two other occasions during the visit, London witnessed a sight so rare 
as to be almost unique in her history — a body of foreign soldiers marching through 
her streets with drums beating, colours flying, and weapons unsheathed. Mindful 
of the fact that they once formed part of the military forces of the British Crown, 
and that they are, in a sense, an offshoot of our own Honourable Artillery 
Company, they came to England to renew old associations, which slackened two 
centuries and a half ago, and were finally broken when the predecessors of the 
present members took the field, in the War of Independence, against the country 
which, for nearly a hundred and fifty years, they had been proud to serve. Of 
the many compliments paid to the Corps in England none was more striking than 
this permission to march, fully armed, through London. It is obviously contrary 
to the comity of nations that the troops even of a friendly Power should enter 
the territory of another without due sanction. In the tedious wars of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and even earlier, when it was not easily practicable 
to convey large numbers of soldiers by sea, one of the methods by which Sovereigns 
demonstrated their friendship for their allies was to allow the troops of another 
Power to pass through their dominions as the shortest way to attack a third 
Potentate. To this day, indeed, the City of London is jealous even of His 
Majesty's forces marching in martial array through its jurisdiction. 
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On the 22nd of this month — July — the Prince of Wales's youngest daughter 
Princess Maud, was married in the Chapel of Buckingham Palace to her cousin 
Prince Charles of Denmark. The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Benson, thus 
described the event in his diary : — " Married the Princess Maud to Prince Charles 
of Denmark — the brightest of the Princesses, and almost as young as when I 
confirmed her. He is a tall, good-looking sailor. Hope he will make her happy. 
The Chapel and old conservatory ineffectually disguised by church furniture — all 
well arranged, and the banquet also. The whole very royally done. The group 
of great peers of the Queen's Household afterwards was striking, as were the 
greater peers also in Chapel, and Mr. Gladstone decidedly aging and paling, 
though they say he is well. The Queen was the wonderful sight — so vigorous. 
In the Bow Room afterwards, where fifty Royalties signed the book, she called 
me to her, and I knelt and kissed her hand, and she talked very spiritedly a 
few minutes. As soon as it was over an Indian servant wheeled in her chair 
to take her out ; she instantly waved it back. ' Behind the door,' she said, and 
walked all across the room with her stick most gallantly." 

There was naturally a lull after all these brilliant events, and among the sub- 
sequent happenings of the year I perhaps need only mention the opening, just 
before Christmas, of the Davy-Faraday Research Laboratory, which was built 
and endowed by Dr. Ludwig Mond at a cost exceeding ^100,000. 
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CHAPTER III. 



FROM THE DIAMOND JUBILEE TO THE THRONE. 

The ever- famous Jubilee year of 1897, when the loyalty and devotion of the 
British Empire to the aged Sovereign who had reigned right through the most 
brilliant period of English history reached its culminating point, brought heavy 
duties and responsibilities to the Prince of Wales. A fair number of monarchs 
have held sway for half a century, or close upon it, but few indeed have occupied 
a throne for sixty years. No English Sovereign before Queen Victoria ever com- 
pleted six decades upon the throne. George III., it is true, fell only nine months 
short, but his mental affliction withdrew him, for no inconsiderable period, from 
the active exercise of power. Louis XV. of France came even nearer to completing 
a sixty years' reign, while his great-grandfather, Louis XIV., was on the throne 
for seventy- two years, but in each case there were long Regencies, and Queen 
Victoria lived to complete the longest period of uninterrupted power of which 
history has left us any record. 

The moment the year dawned, the great celebrations with which it was to 
be dignified cast their shadows ahead. When, therefore, on February 5th the 
Prince of Wales issued an appeal for money to place the London Hospitals in 
a condition of complete efficiency, as a living memorial of this illustrious reign, it 
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was felt that the right note had been struck at the outset. " An analysis furnished 
me of the audited statements of account for the year 1895 of 122 Metropolitan 
Hospitals and Convalescent Homes shows," His Royal Highness wrote, " a 
deficiency of ;^7o,ooo in the ordinary receipts as compared with the ordinary 
expenditure, while if we hmit the figures to the institutions which failed to meet 
their outgoings, the deficiency is further increased to ;^i02,5oo." He therefore 
expressed the hope that it would be found possible "to raise a sum of ;£"ioo,ooo 
to ^150,000 a year from persons not subscribers to hospitals at all." A meeting 
was held shortly afterwards at Marlborough House, at which the Prince of 
Wales's Hospital Fund — now known as the King's Hospital Fund — was 
formed, and very energetic eff'orts were made to raise this great sum of money, 
with the result that, in one way and another, ;^ 227,000 was received in the 
available eleven months of 1897. Since the Fund was instituted it has conferred 
verj' solid advantages upon the Metropolitan Hospitals, and has enabled several 
hundreds of beds to be re-opened. 

It-was the most natural thing in the world that the Prince of Wales should have 
taken this step, since he had, for many years, been very closely interested in the 
welfare of these magnificent enterprises of benevolence. Over and over again in 
these pages we have seen him giving his help towards their extension, laying foun- 
dation-stones, opening new wings, and presiding at dinners designed to interest the 
world in their needs. As long ago as 1863 he became a patron of the Brompton 
Hospital for Consumption — indeed, from the time of his marriage he gradually 
became a specialist in hospitals. He was, therefore, unusually well equipped for 
the noble task which he undertook in 1897. His object was not merely to collect 
money, but to see that it was well spent, and that the institutions which received 
it were properly managed, kept themselves abreast of medical and surgical dis- 
coveries, and administered their means with due regard to economy. The Com- 
mittee of the Fund, which includes many men of business and practical experts, 
does its work thoroughly, and it is beyond question that during the last few years 
the London Hospitals, thanks to the assistance thus obtained, have been vastly 
improved in many respects. Some ingenious devices have been adopted to obtain 
money for this splendid object. At the outset a special stamp was designed and 
sold for the benefit of the Fund, the central figure being Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
" Charity." In the first year this stamp produced ;^35,ooo. Since then the Order 
of the League of Mercy has been instituted — a decoration which is bestowed for 
distinguished personal service on behalf of the Hospitals. I trust I shall not be 
misunderstood when I sa}' that philanthropic work has of late years become an 
avenue to personal distinction. There are, indeed, many reasons for rejoicing that 
it should be so. It is easy enough for the rich to give money in charity ; but it 
is less easy for the rank and fileof moderately well-to-do people, or even of people 
who are not well-to-do, to give some personal service to the poor and needy. No 
man or woman, with leisure and some little money, need ever lack a career while 
the London Hospitals are in want of help, and he who wins a titular distinction 
by his devotion to benevolence has, at least, as much right to be proud of it as 
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the politician who has voted straight for a number of years and occasionally made 
a useful speech. 

This, then, was the most important occupation of the Prince of Wales in the 
earliest months of the Diamond Jubilee year, although time had still to be found 
for other duties. Thus, on May 22nd, we find him, with the Princess, driving in 
state through the City to open the new tunnel under the Thames at Blackwall, 
and returning by way of Greenwich, Deptford, and Southwark — a journey of 
tremendous length and not very inspiring character. A few days later the 
Hospitals question cropped up again, when the Prince went to Guy's to open the 
new medical school buildings. For months before the actual date of the Jubilee 
the Empire had been preparing for its fitting celebration, and, in the nature of 
things, a large share of the official arrangements had either to be made, or 
approved, by the Heir to the Throne. The King, as one who loves to see 
things done decently and in order, has always taken a keen interest in the 
arrangement of State functions and official ceremonies, and now that Queen 
Victoria is no longer with us, we may fairly doubt whether any Sovereign, 
with the possible exception of the venerable Emperor of Austria, possesses 
a knowledge and experience of such matters which can in any way compare 
with his. Much of this difficult and delicate detail, which requires the eye of 
an artist as well as the special knowledge of a Lord Chamberlain, came before 
the Prince of Wales, to whose taste and initiative was due a good deal of 
the spectacular effect of the celebrations which began on June i8th, when he 
presided at a banquet at the Imperial Institute to the Colonial Premiers. The 
next day there was a military tattoo at Windsor Castle. 

The 20th — Sunday — the anniversary of the Queen's Accession, was recognised 
throughout the Empire by innumerable thanksgiving services. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales attended the great service which was held in the morning at 
St. Paul's Cathedral. On Monday, the 21st, the Prince held an investiture, and 
opened the Tate Gallery at MiUbank, and the Queen came to London from 
Windsor. Among the Diamond Jubilee honours — which included eight peerages, 
fourteen baronetcies, and nearly forty knighthoods — was a special one for the 
Prince of Wales, who was created Great Master and Principal Knight Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Bath. On the 22nd the memorable Jubilee procession 
took place — a brilhant spectacle which will never be forgotten by any one of the 
hundreds of thousands who witnessed it. The Princess of Wales was in the 
Queen's carriage, which was preceded by an escort of forty Princes. On one 
side of it rode the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Connaught, and on the other 
the Duke of Cambridge. Her Majesty returned to Windsor the next day; 
on the 24th 310,000 persons were entertained at a series of dinners which were 
got up at the suggestion of the Princess of Wales, and on the 2Sth the Prince and 
Princess, the Colonial Premiers, and the Special Envoys, lunched with the Lord 
Mayor of London. The next day they were present, on board the Victoria and 
Albert, at the great Naval Review, the most magnificent thing of its kind this 
v/orld has ever seen. The Heir to the Throne represented the Queen on that 
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historic occasion, and when it was all over, Admiral Sir Nowell Salmon made 
the general signal to the Fleet : — " I am commanded by the Prince of Wales, as 
representing the Queen, to express his entire satisfaction with the magnificent 
naval display at Spithead, and the perfect manner in which all the arrangements 
were carried out ; and at his request I order the mainbrace to be spliced." 
Perhaps it is hardly necessary for me to explain that " splicing the mainbrace " 
is a picturesque marine ceremony, in which the principal actors are a sailorman 
and a tot of grog. 

Thus concluded the State celebrations of an event which is extremely unlikely 
ever to lose its unique position in English history. But, although the purely 
official festivities were necessarily crowded into a few days, there was still much 
for the Prince of Wales to do. Thus, in the course of July, he entertained at a 
banquet at St. James's Palace his fellow Knights Grand Cross of the Bath, in 
commemoration of his appointment as Great Master. In that month, too, he was 
formally admitted to the Honorary Fellowship of the College of Physicians. It 
was stated at the time that only three laymen before him had enjoyed this dis- 
tinction—Lord Dorchester (1658), the Duke of Manchester (171 7), and the Duke 
of Richmond (1729). Also, in July, he went with the Princess to a famous fancy- 
dress ball, given by the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire at their house in 
Piccadilly, in the splendid costume of Grand Master of the Knights of Malta. 
In August the Prince's yacht Britannia again won the Queen's Cup at Cowes, 
and early in the month husband and wife went together to Bayreuth for the 
Wagner Festival. Then, while he went on to Marienbad for a "cure," the 
Princess travelled to Denmark to visit her parents, where, early in September, 
her husband joined her. On his way home, towards the end of September, he 
visited his sister, the Empress Frederick, at Cronberg^ near Hoihbourg, but the 
Princess did not return until October. The Prince of Wales was no sooner 
back in London than an attempt was made to induce him to intervene in a 
stupid dispute between employers and employed which had disorganised the 
engineering trade. This, of course, was impossible, and his private secretary - 
wrote that while he deeply deplored the disastrous state of affairs, he felt that 
it would not be right or proper for him to attempt in any way to interfere. 

Before the month was out another heavy sorrow befell the Royal Family in 
the almost tragic death of the Duchess of Teck, which took place on October 27th. 
Her health had been failing for some time, but she had been operated upon, appar- 
ently with the best results, but, with very brief warning, another operation became 
urgently necessary, and, although it was successful, she had not the strength to 
rally. Indeed, her eldest son, Prince Adolphus, who was at Eaton with his wife, 
only learned that his mother was ill by a telegram he received early that morn- 
ing, when she had already passed away, and it was not until his arrival in London, 
some hours later, that he was informed of her death. The grief of the Duchess 
of Teck's family was fully shared by the country, with whom that most kind- 
hearted and truly royal lady was extremely popular, for her numberless deeds of 
practical benevolence had endeared her to all classes. Always bright, cheery, and 
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optimistic, despite private troubles and worries, her radiant presence in hospital 
or convalescent home — and she was never long absent from scenes of suffering 
and distress — had tonic qualities of the best kind, and it is a pathetic commen- 
tary upon her affectionate nature and charming presence that her husband never 
recovered from the shock of her death. The funeral took place in St. George's 

Chapel, Windsor, 
where the Prince 
of Wales repre- 
sented the Queen. 

Monarchs and 
heirs to thrones 
are, however, al- 
lowed but little 
leisure for the nurs- 
ing of grief, and 
less than a month 
after these sad 
scenes the Prince of 
Wales paid a visit 
to Durham. In 
answering an ad- 
dress that was pre- 
sented to him there, 
he made some 
references to the 
late bishop of that 
diocese. Dr. Light- 
foot, who was then 
being mourned by 
the Church of 
England, as, indeed, 
he still is. " Dr. 
Lightfoot, who was 
transferred from his 
theological studies 
in the University 
of Cambridge to undertake the administration of a large and important 
diocese, evinced," he said, " a powerful personality of character through the 
brilliancy of his intellect, his profound learning, his earnest piety, and a capacity 
for organisation so remarkable as almost to appear intuitive." He was himself 
personally acquainted with Lightfoot in his Cambridge days, as he told his 
hearers, " and," he went on, " I wish to add my own testimony to the admiration 
and regard with which he inspired all who, like myself, had the advantage 
of knowing him." The public engagements of the year were wound up by the 
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Princess's reception, at Marlborough House, of an address from the chairman of 
the local committees which had managed the Princess of Wales's Diamond Jubilee 
Dinner Fund. 

The year 1898 was also very full and very interesting — the interest sometimes 
painful enough— although it was necessarily comparatively flat after the crowded 
and brilliant months of the year of Jubilee. On its very first day the Prince of 
Wales consented to be patron of the fourth International Congress of Zoology, 
which was to be held at Cambridge in the autumn. A few days later he received 
a letter from the Brixton branch of the Social Democratic Federation, which 
required one of those diplomatic answers that he so often had occasion to frame. 
These advanced reformers suggested to him that the Government ought to orga- 
nise a system of maintenance, at the cost of the State, for hungry children in the 
London elementary schools, on the ground that it is unreasonable to expect 
children who have had no breakfast to learn the three R's, to say nothing of the 
manifold polite accomplishments, such as French and music, which indulgent 
education authorities are good enough to impart at the cost of ratepayers who 
cannot always afford to have them taught to their own families. Sir Francis 
Knollys wrote to assure these believers in the competence of the State to act as 
father and mother and universal provider to the population, that their illustrious 
correspondent " feels the greatest sympathy for the large number of underfed 
and half-starved children living in London," and that, " although he is afraid he 
does not feel himself at liberty to support your particular proposal, it will give him 
much pleasure to send a donation to the London Schools Dinner Association, 
which he understands is doing very good work in the required direction." This 
was at once neat, effective, and sympathetic. 

At the beginning of March the Prince of Wales, who had enjoyed remarkably 
little holiday during the Jubilee year, sought to escape the tender mercies of an 
English spring by spending a short time on the Riviera. On his way south he 
made a brief halt in Paris, where he called upon President Faure, with whom he 
was always on cordial terms, as, indeed, he has been with every successive head 
of the French State, from Napoleon III. to President Loubet. The Sud express 
took him to Cannes, where, on March roth, he laid the first stone of the new 
jetty that now bears his name — a compliment which his great liking for France 
and the French people rendered peculiarily agreeable to him. In a happy speech 
which he addressed to the Mayor of Cannes on this interesting little international 
occasion, he said : — " You know what pleasure it gives me to spend a few weeks 
in your beautiful country, where I always meet with a hospitable reception. I n 
laying the first stone of the new jetty, in accordance with your kind wish, I desire 
to tell you especially how touched I was at your having thought of giving it my 
name. I trust that the very wise and unanimous impulse given by you to yacht- 
ing at Cannes will not fail of its effect. You can safely rely upon my support, 
for I am sincerely glad to see this friendly competition between our two countries 
developed, and, as you have so well said, I hope with you that this ceremony may 
be a fresh pledge of cordial relations between France and Great Britain." He 
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also made a brief allocution, in the same vein, to the Prefect of the Department 
of the Alpes Maritimes, who was present as the representative of the Central 
Government. "I am touched," he said, "by the sentiments which, in the name 
of the Government of the Republic, you have just expressed. I sincerely hope 
that France may long enjoy the benefits of the Government which you represent, 
and that the cordial relations between France and Great Britain may continue for 
the good of humanity. I am, indeed, happy to be able to lend my co-operation 
to this hospitable country, for which I wish the greatest prosperity." 

This was far from being the merely conventional language of diplomatic 
courtesy. It represented, we cannot doubt, the sincere feelings of one who, 
throughout life, has enjoyed peculiar opportunities of understanding and appre- 
ciating the French character, and of realising the great position which France must 
ever hold in the comity of nations. When the Prince of Wales returned to London 
in April he opened the International Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society 
at the Crystal Palace, which was appropriate enough in view of the keen interest 
which the Royal Family have long taken in photography. On May 14th he 
exhibited at once his old friendship for Portugal and his interest in geography 
by attending a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, at which an historical 
paper was read in commemoration of the four-hundredth anniversary of Vasco da 
Gama's first arrival in India, and signed a congratulatory telegram from the Society 
to the King of Portugal. Four days later he was at Birkdale, Southport, and 
Wigan, and reviewed the Lancashire Hussars, and two days after that he was 
again in the south, reviewing the Bucks Hussars. By the 28th the scene had 
once more changed, and on that day he was present in Westminster Abbey as the 
chief pall-bearer at the funeral of Mr. Gladstone, with whom he had always been 
on terms of great personal cordiality. The Duke of York was also a pall-bearer, 
and the Princess of Wales and the Duchess of York were likewise present. On 
the last day of the month the London Gazette announced that " The Queen has 
been pleased, by Letters Patent under the Great Seal, to declare that the children 
of the eldest son of any Prince of Wales shall have, and at all times hold and 
enjoy, the style, title, and attribute of ' Royal Highness.' " This notification had 
been rendered necessary by the serious doubts which existed whether the great- 
grandchildren of a Sovereign, even in the direct line of succession, are entitled, 
as a matter of course, to be called " Royal Highness." Honorific appellations of 
that kind are in an entirely different position from hereditary titles, and do not 
continue to infinity — a certain degree of proximity to the head of the house, or of 
nearness to the succession, is necessary to keep them alive. 

On June 8th the Princess made one of her comparatively infrequent public 
appearances in connexion with Masonic matters, when, at the Albert Hall, she 
distributed the prizes to the boys of the Royal Masonic Institution at Wood Green. 
" Though the Princess has set a good example, as the wife of a Freemason, in not 
attempting to discover the secrets of our craft," said the Prince in acknowledg- 
ing a vote of thanks to her, " I think she has taken a philanthropic interest in all 
that concerns our works." On the loth His Royal Highness himself presided, in 
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the same hall, upon an occasion of peculiar interest to the craft — the Centenary- 
Festival of the Royal Masonic Institution for Boys, when something like 5,000 
persons were present, including a number of ladies in the gallery. The speech 
which he made at that great gathering deserves to be set out with some fulness. 
In acknowledging the toast of his health, he said : — 

" Brethren, I am not likely to forget the reception which I met with in coming 
into this magnificent hall, filled with so vast an assemblage, nor the way in which 
you have received this toast. As has been mentioned, my manifold duties will 
not allow me to meet the brethren as often as I should like ; but I know that 
when I do have the honour and pleasure of appearing among you the reception 
I meet with causes me the deepest gratification and pleasure. Brethren, it is now 
thirty years since I was initiated a member of the Craft, and I have had the high 
honour and privilege of having been your Grand Master for twenty-four years. I 
can only say that during that time I have been most ably supported by all the 
Grand Officers of Grand Lodge, by the Provincial Grand Masters — of whom I 
am glad to see many here to-night — and by the brethren generally. We have, 
[ think, every reason to congratulate ourselves, as the large body which we now 
are, that Freemasonry is flourishing, not only in every part of the United Kingdom, 
but in every one of those distant countries which are under the sceptre of England. 
It might be interesting to you on this occasion if I were to mention that when I 
was elected to your Chair there were 1,306 lodges on the roll of Grand Lodge of 
England. During the period of twenty- four years about 280 lodges in the colonies 
have formed themselves into local Grand Lodges, of which I have the honour of 
being patron. There are at the present moment on the roll of Grand Lodge no 
fewer than 2,270 lodges. Assuming, therefore, an average of fifty in every lodge, 
there appear to be at the present moment nearly 1 14,000 Masons belonging to the 
lodges under the Grand Lodge of England, against about 65,000 in the year 1875. 
It is a satisfaction for you to know that we show to this country, and to the world 
in general, that Freemasonry — although, no doubt, it flourishes all over the world 
— flourishes, I think, in no country as it does in our own. It was alluded to the 
other day, when the Princess of Wales gave the prizes to the boys, that the watch- 
word I made use of some time ago was ' Loyalty and Charity.' As long as that 
remains our watchword I have but little doubt that all of us who are Freemasons 
can close our eyes at night with the reflection that we have done our best towards 
our fellow-creatures." 

Rising subsequently to propose the toast of the evening, "Success to the Royal 
Masonic Institution for Boys," His Royal Highness said : — " Brethren, we are met 
here to-night on a very auspicious occasion, as we are celebrating the Centenary 
Festival of the Royal Masonic Institution for Boys. It is a great thing that an 
educational establishment like this one has been able to maintain itself so well 
for the space of one hundred years ; and our desire to-night is to obtain sufficient 
funds in order, for the requirements of the school, to move it from its present 
place — Wood Green — to Bushey, in Hertfordshire. I have little doubt from the 
enormous assemblage that I see here to-night, and from what I have heard 
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elsewhere, that we shall increase our funds to a very large extent — I hope to a record 
extent. Most likely, brethren, you know that members of my family have been 
greatly associated with this charity. My grandfather, the Duke of Kent, presided 
at a festival in the year 1814, where the sum of ^171 was collected — -(laughter) — 
and my grand-uncle, the Duke of Sussex, one of my predecessors in the Chair, 
presided also at a festival dinner, and the sum of ^178 was collected. (Renewed 
laughter.) No doubt, brethren, in those days that was considered a very large 
sum, but I have every reason to believe that we shall get a little more than that 
to-night. (Laughter and cheers.) I had the honour of presiding twenty-eight 
years ago, only a short time after I was initiated a member of the Craft, at a 
festival dinner of this very charity, where upwards of ;^ 10,000 was obtained, and 
I shall be very much disappointed if we do not get tenfold that to-night. I may 
also remind you that King William IV. was patron, and that our gracious Queen, 
my beloved mother, has been patron of this institution ever since the year 1852. 
As I have said before, it has been found necessary, owing to the want of room, to 
remove this school to a more enlarged space. The new schools are estimated to 
cost ;£'ioo,ooo, and they will be adapted for five hundred boys. 

" Two thousand three hundred sons of deceased indigent Freemasons have 
been educated, clothed, and maintained during the hundred years this institu- 
tion has existed. At present there are 280 boys in it. They receive a suitable 
education to enable them to earn their own living, and endeavours are always 
made to obtain good situations for them when they leave school. I can only 
say, brethren, that when I was present a few days ago I felt that a finer set of 
lads it would be impossible to see — they were well set up ; and, from the prizes 
they received, it was evident to me that their education, as I said on that occasion, 
had been most carefully attended to. Eighty-three under the age of seventeen 
years have passed in the first division of the London University matriculation 
and have gained prizes, and open scholarships have been obtained in various 
centres. The boys entered for examination were below the average age of most 
of the competitors. The fact that, out of the school of 259 boys 63 were suc- 
cessful, is, I am sure you will agree with me, highly creditable to their instructors 
and is a proof of the sound education which is given in the institution. The 
board are also anxious to extend the educational advantages of the school to a 
larger number of boys if possible, which is another reason for deciding to re- 
move them to a more suitable and convenient quarter, where additional subjects 
of technical education can likewise be taken up. The school is supported by 
voluntary contributions, and chiefly by the subscriptions at these festivals, and I 
hope that this Centenary Festival may go forth now and for ever in the annals of 
the Craft as a record. I have statistics which I might give you, but they would 
only weary you, and many of them are known to you. All I have now to ask 
you is to do your utmost to obtain the sum which we require, and to remember 
that we are here — though it is a charming convivial meeting — with one great 
purpose, that of charity, and to support an institution which we heartily approve, 
and which, I think, deserves well of the country." 
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These expectations were brilliantly fulfilled, for the record total of ;£' 1 3 3,000 
was obtained. The next day's incident in this career of hacking work was a 
call at Reading to open a University Extension Hospital, and to inspect the 
Berkshire Hospital there on the way to visit Lord and Lady Wantage at 
Lockinge. On the i8th the Prince of Wales distributed the prizes at Welling- 
ton College, and three days later, in the company of the Princess, he laid the 
memorial stone of the new buildings of University College Hospital. Later in 
the month he stayed with Lord and Lady Warwick at Warwick Castle, whence 
he went with his hostess to call upon Mr. Joseph Arch, M.P., in his cottage at 
Barford. At the beginning of July the Prince went with the Duke of Sparta to 
Aldershot for the presentation of Colours by the Queen to the 3rd Coldstream 
Guards, a few days after he had announced his willingness to accept the presi- 
dency of the committee which had been formed to promote a national memorial 
to the late Mr. Gladstone. 

In the middle of July the Prince of Wales paid a brief visit to Baron 
Ferdinand de Rothschild at Waddesdon Manor, one of the series of magnificent 
palaces with which that remarkable family have dotted the beautiful Vale of 
Aylesbury. Waddesdon, as it stands to-day, is one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of its kind accomplished in the same time by any one man. The place 
struck Baron Ferdinand's fancy once when hunting ; he bought it some years 
later, and with infinite patience he transformed its vast acreage of tillage land 
into a sylvan paradise, and erected a house upon it — indeed, a palace — which 
had attained almost classic fame for its beauty in his own lifetime. The house 
is a reproduction of a sixteenth-century French chateau, modelled under the 
Baron's own direction by a very talented French architect, the late M. Dess- 
tailleurs. It stands upon a lofty hill, and is a striking object in the fine land- 
scape of the Vale of Aylesbury. Its proportions are extremely graceful, and, 
being built of white stone, it glistens in the sunlight like a fairy palace, its 
delicate outlines being thrown into relief by the dark foliage of the trees that 
frame it in at either end. The two spacious spiral staircases are copied from 
the famous open staircases in the Chateau of Chenonceaux, and form one of the 
most effective architectural beauties of the house. 

For years the Baron had agents working for him abroad, collecting old 
furniture, and all manner of decorative objects, for the interior. Not the most 
trifling article was acquired until it had been submitted for his approval. His 
judgment was rapid, and almost unerring. Mistakes were inevitable, but they 
were always detected by him and rectified. The fine old oak panelling and 
tapestries were taken bodily from ancient French chateaux and transferred to 
the rooms at Waddesdon. The taste and knowledge displayed in their adapta- 
tion have been a source of unceasing admiration to connoisseurs. The rooms 
are delightful pictures of refined, mellow, decorative beauty, where historic 
pictures of the Dutch, English, and French eighteenth-century masters, priceless 
Sevres bibelots, and old French furniture are combined with exquisite effect. 
The Baron always prided himself that Waddesdon was not a museum. There 
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every object fulfils a fitting decorative function ; nothing was acquired unless an 
appropriate place could be found for it in the general scheme of form and colour. 
The rooms are not crowded with pictures or with furniture. There is enough 
and no more of either than was required to make an artistic whole. 

Baron Ferdinand was perpetually making alterations at Waddesdon — 
alterations which were always improvements. The large green drawing-room 
was his greatest triumph. Its proportions are faultless. Its pictures— with Sir 
Joshua's gloriously vivid "Thais" over the fireplace, and several fine examples 
of the Dutch school on the walls— are selected and disposed with the utmost 
judgment and taste, while it contains a suite of Reisener furniture which stands 
second only, if at all, to the famous one at Hertford House. Several of the 
rooms and most of the furniture have interesting historical associations. The 
panelling of the state bedroom as it stands was taken from Cardinal Mazarin's 
palace in Paris. In the Baron's sitting-room, among many other storied objects, 
stands a stately writing bureau, rich with exquisitely moulded ormolu decora- 
tions and inlaid devices, which was made by Reisener for Beaumarchais. The 
Prince of Wales was within a few hours of concluding his visit to this fairy 
palace, when he slipped on one of the fine staircases copied from Chenonceaux, 
and injured his knee. The matter was not thought to be serious, and he returned 
home the same day. The following morning the injury was no better, and it was 
found that the knee-cap was fractured. The Rontgen rays were used, and Sir 
William MacCormac, Sir Francis Taking, and Sir Thomas Smith had a consulta- 
tion, the outcome of which was a recommendation to the patient to take complete 
rest. Probably no more disagreeable advice could have been given, but its careful 
observance was essential if permanent lameness was to be avoided. The day 
following Lord Lister was called in, and then the country began to wonder what 
could be the matter. Thereupon Sir William MacCormac and Sir Francis 
Laking issued an official statement as to the extent of the trouble. From this 
it appeared that the Prince of Wales missed his footing while coming downstairs, 
and fractured the left patella in the sudden severe effort which he instinctively 
made to save himself "About one-fifth of the bone, somewhat crescentic in 
shape, was torn away, along with the tendinous insertion of the quadriceps 
extensor, and the gap between the fragments amounted to a little more than two 
inches." The patient was, the doctors declared, " bearing the enforced restraint 
with exemplary patience and good temper." To make assurance doubly sure, 
Mr. Alfred Fripp, the Prince's Surgeon-in-Ordinary, was recalled from his honey- 
moon to hold a consultation with his colleagues, and together they came to the 
conclusion that since change of air would certainly be beneficial, no risk would 
be run if the sufferer were present during the coming Cowes week, on board the 
Osboj-ne. This was a very reassuring conclusion to the country, since it had 
been feared that permanent lameness would follow such an accident, and the 
arrangement was an indication that all was going on thoroughly well. The 
Sultan of Turkey had such confidence in his own surgeon, Djemal Pasha, that 
he offered to send him to the patient's side, but the rapidity and completeness 
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of the Prince of Wales's cure was the best proof that nothing was lost by 
declining the services of this eminent Eastern practitioner. When the accident 
occurred, " First Aid " was rendered by Dr. Shaw, who was summoned to 
Waddesdon, and to him, a week or two after his return to London, the Prince 
sent a gold and emerald scarf-pin, with a letter of thanks. On the one Sunday 
which he spent at Marlborough House after the accident, his room was electrically 
connected with St. Michael's, Chester Square, the church of his Honorary Chaplain, 
Canon Fleming, and by means of the electrophone he heard the Canon refer in 
his sermon to the anxiety caused by the accident. 

On July 30th the Prince left for Cowes. He was driven on an ambulance 
couch to Paddington, where he was lifted into the train. He was accompanied 
on the journey to Portsmouth by the Princess of Wales and Princess Victoria, 
Prince Nicholas and Princess Marie of Greece, Sir Francis Laking and Mr. Fripp. 
At Portsmouth couch and patient were carried by blue-jackets on board the 
Osborne, which took up her moorings in Cowes Roads. The pleasant life on 
a yacht in summer seks was rudely interrupted three days later by news that the 
Queen of Denmark was seriously ill. Such excellent progress was being made 
by the Prince that there was no reason why his wife should not go to her mother's 
bedside, and she accordingly left for Copenhagen, where she was destined to 
remain for more than three months. How little real cause for anxiety there was 
about the patient, who remained on the Qsborne, was seen when, on August 6th, 
it was announced that no further bulletins would be issued. Had it not been for 
the necessity of keeping quiet, this lengthened stay on board the Royal yacht 
would have been a dehghtful holiday. Queen Victoria, who was at that time 
at Osborne, visited him several times, and friends constantly called upon him. 

During part of the time the Duke and Duchess of York and their children 
were with him, and short trips were constantly made out to sea. On August 23rd 
the yacht left for a cruise in the Channel, during which Plymouth, Torquay, and 
Mount Edgcumbe were visited. Mr. Fripp also went on the cruise, but there 
was little need for the restraining presence of a medical man, for the Prince had 
the good sense from the beginning to recognise that in doing as he was told lay 
his only chance of making a good recovery. This Channel cruise had very 
favourable results, since it enabled the patient to drive out a little when in port, 
the Osborne's blue-jackets carrying him ashore and back in an invalid chair. On 
September 2nd the Prince returned to Cowes, and the next day he was allowed 
to stand for the first time. A week later he went to Osborne, and by the 14th 
the improvement in the knee-joint was so noticeable that, accompanied by Princess 
Victoria, he travelled from the Isle of Wight to Balmoral, whither the Queen 
had preceded him. There rapid progress was made, and a bulletin was issued 
stating that, after an interval of eight weeks, His Royal Highness was able to 
walk with ease on level ground with the help of a stick, and wearing a knee 
apparatus. When the doctors had left, and the Prince had gone to Mar Lodge, to 
stay with the Duke and Duchess of Fife, Sir William MacCormac and Sir Francis 
Laking were gazetted to the K.C.V.O., while Mr. Fripp, whose honeymoon 
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had been so suddenly interrupted, and Fleet-Surgeon Delmege were made 
M.V.O.'s, " in recognition of their services in connexion with the recent accident." 

On September 29th the Queen of Denmark died, and the first breach was 
made in the happy home circle in which the Princess of Wales had spent her 
girlhood. Queen Louise was eighty-one at her death, and not long before she 
had said, playfully, " When I am not grandmother, I am aunt to all Europe." 
Not until the memoirs and " ana " of our own time come to be published, will 
it be fully realised how powerful an influence was wielded by this clever and 
tactful body. Her youthful face and her physical and mental alertness endured 
to the last. Like so many women who are happily married themselves, she was an 
inveterate match-maker, and after her maternal ambition had been amply gratified 
with regard to her own children, who all married brilliantly, she loved nothing 
better than bringing together any young couple whom she thought to be destined 
for each other. A kindly, simple, yet dignified lady, the memory of Queen Louise 
will live long in the affections of the Danes. Her homely and somewhat frugal 
Court was pure and unostentatious, and in art, music, and philanthropy she found 
ample interest and occupation for the scanty leisure of a modern Queen who 
takes as close a concern in the history which is being made around her as in the 
welfare and advancement of her own kith and kin. The Duke of York and the 
Duke of Cambridge attended the funeral, and the Princess of Wales returned 
to England on November ist. 

Meanwhile the Prince had returned to London in the middle of October, the 
only trace of his accident being a slight limp, which speedily left him, and before 
the month was out he was able to welcome Lord Kitchener home after the battle 
of Omdurman, and the Lancet contained the welcome announcement that his 
recovery was complete. A few days before Christmas the Prince of Wales 
presided at a private meeting at Marlborough House of the founders of the 
National Society for the Prevention of Consumption — a subject in which he has 
ever since taken the keenest interest. On that occasion the objects of the Society 
were set forth by distinguished medical men, and from that day dates the 
determined effort which is now being made to prevent the transmission of the 
virus of tuberculosis. 

The year 1899 opened sadly, with the death of Prince Alfred, the only son 
of the Duke of Coburg and Edinburgh, before an opportunity had been given 
him of justifying his youthful promise. To his parents the blow was irreparable, 
and there can be no doubt that it shortened his father's days. The extinction of 
a young life which has much to look forward to is always a tragedy, and in this 
case the succession to the Throne of the Duchies was upset. After the young 
Prince the next heir was the Duke of Connaught, but on behalf of himself and 
his son he waived his rights, with certain reservations in case of eventualities. 
The next in order was the young Duke of Albany, and he was accordingly 
declared heir to the Throne, and sent to Germany to receive the education most 
suitable to a young Prince who would some day become a Teutonic Sovereign. 
The death of his nephew did not long interrupt the Prince of Wales's activities, 
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and at the beginning of March he took the chair at Marlborough House at 
a meeting called to establish the League of Mercy — an organisation which has 
since helped materially in the task of raising money for the Hospital Fund. 
Nothing of especial interest happened until the early part of July, when the 
Prince of Wales reviewed, on the Horse Guards Parade, 26,000 men of the 
Metropolitan Volunteers, in the presence of the Princess. The Duke of York 
and the Duke of Connaught marched past at the head of their regiments. A 
few days later the new buildings in Bloomsbury of the Alexandra Hospital for 
Children with Hip Disease, were opened, and on the following day, July 2ist, 
1,200 members of the Royal National Pension Fund for Nurses went to a garden- 
party at Marlborough House. The next "fixture," twenty-four hours later, in 
this busy week was the International University Sports at the Queen's Club, 
Kensington, to which the Prince of Wales and the Duke and Duchess of York 
went. On that occasion Harvard considerably distinguished itself, but, happily, 
not more so than Cambridge. 

The Prince was again in the Highlands in the autumn of 1899, and while he 
was at Ballater he presented new Colours to the First Battalion of the Gordon 
Highlanders. By the time he returned south the war in South Africa had 
begun, and an anxious period was entered upon, which was destined not to come 
to an end until he himself stood in a very different relation to the struggle. 
From the time the first threatenings of war had been heard, England stood alone 
in Europe, if not in the world. Our candid critics on the Continent, who, speaking 
generally, know nothing of the history of our South African Empire, and are at 
all times jealous and suspicious of us, chose, or pretended, to believe that we were 
acting the part of the oppressor, and that we were doing an unchivalrous and 
dishonourable thing in bringing our mighty power to bear upon a small state. 
These sentiments were encouraged and deepened, if not originated, by the fact 
that they never read ten consecutive lines of truth on the subject. That clever 
and energetic mischief-monger. Dr. Leyds, who was the Transvaal agent in 
Europe, kept the Continental newspapers well supplied with doctored news and 
one-sided information, and spent large sums of money in making it worth the 
while of all but a few upright journals to print it. In France, Germany, and 
Belgium this press campaign was peculiarly virulent. Caricatures of the Queen 
of the most abominable grossness were produced in France ; in Belgium, that 
delightful holiday playground. Englishmen were insulted — when they allowed 
themselves to be ; in Germany no lie was too thumping, no misrepresentation too 
amazing, to be swallowed greedily. 

People who read newspapers and little else are always credulous, and when 
the newspapers are ill-informed and conducted with partisan intolerance, those 
who derive the whole of their knowledge of foreign affairs in this way are 
apt to acquire and cherish dangerous illusions. The root of foreign misunder- 
standing of England is that no country in the world possesses a newspaper 
press which can be compared with our own for fulness, accuracy, intelligence, 
and impartiality. Our press has its faults, and, unhappily, they are more 
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obvious than they used to be, but, save in the very newest of "new journalism," 
there is no attempt to so distort facts that what purports to be a statement 
of news becomes a party proclamation. The man who reads the telegrams 
and articles in, let us say, the Times and the Standard, upon any given foreign 
question, can be sure that he has acquired a fair and reasonable knowledge of 
the subject. When, on the other hand, a French, German, or Austrian news- 
paper deals with an English subject, especially when it concerns the British 
Empire outside these shores, its statements are commonly exceedingly one-sided 
and excessively ignorant. The explanation, in great measure, is that the 
reflective and educated type of publicist, who takes sane and tolerant views of 
matters of international moment, is rare in countries where the newspaper press 
holds a position of less dignity and less responsibility than in England. 

During the South African Campaign the German newspapers were con- 
spicuous for the violence of their language and the extent of their misrepresenta- 
tions. When the Jameson Raid failed, the Emperor had taken the singularly 
rash and unwise step of telegraphing to President Kruger to congratulate him 
upon the defeat of an enterprise which was stupid only because no reasonable 
steps had been taken to make it successful. Had it succeeded it would have 
been regarded as one of the most daring and heroic deeds in history. It failed, 
and its authors went to prison, after listening to a self-righteous lecture from 
Lord Russell of Killowen, which he might very well have spared himself and 
them. From that time the Emperor William had enjoyed no great popularity 
in England, and the announcement that he intended to pay a visit to the Queen 
in the November of 1899 aroused no enthusiasm either here or in Germany. 
The trip had been arranged some time before the war broke out, and it is easy 
to understand that its postponement would have had an appearance of un- 
friendliness. The Emperor and Empress, accompanied by two of their sons, 
arrived at Portsmouth on board the Hohenzollern on November 20th, and went 
on to Windsor, where they remained until the 25th. Then they paid a visit 
to Sandringham, which they left on the 28th on their return to Germany. That 
the Emperor was bent upon politics was suggested by the fact of his being 
accompanied by Count von Biilow, who was then his Foreign Secretary, and it 
was certainly significant that Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, who was then 
Colonial Secretary, had long interviews with him. He did not see Lord 
Salisbury, who was in mourning for his wife. During his stay our visitor sub- 
scribed ^300 for the benefit of the widows and children of men of the Scots 
Greys who had fallen in the war, for he did not forget that he was Colonel-in- 
Chief of that historic regiment. 

On January ist, 1900, dawned the last complete year during which the King 
was to remain Heir to the Throne. The year began uneventfully enough, the 
only incident of its first three months that need be mentioned being the visit of 
the Prince and Princess, on March 3rd, to Shoreditch to open the buildings com- 
pleting the Boundary Street scheme of the London County Council for housing 
the poor. Something very different was, however, in store. On April 4th Queen 
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Victoria began her last and memorable visit to Ireland. The same morning 
the Prince and Princess of Wales started for Copenhagen, travelhng by way of 
Brussels. In the early evening, as the train was moving out of the Gare du 
Nord at Brussels on its journey to Cologne, a boy of fifteen, named Sipido, 
jumped on the step of the saloon carriage and fired a revolver at the Prince. 
He appears to have pulled the trigger four times, but the weapon was cheap and 
inefficient, and missed fire twice. One of the bullets, however, just missed the 
Prince, and, rebounding from the woodwork, fell harmlessly in the carriage. As 
the train left the platform the Prince called out to the bystanders not to harm 
the youth who would have murdered him if he could. The officials seized Sipido, 
who declared on examination that he desired to kill the Prince " because he had 
caused thousands of men to be slaughtered in Africa." His parents addressed 
appeals to the Prince and Princess of Wales, pleading for mercy for their son, on 
the ground that he had always been a good boy. There was no doubt, however, 
of his association with some militant anarchists. At the first opportunity the 
Prince telegraphed to his mother assuring her of his safety. We can hardly 
doubt that this half-crazy youth, who was probably not very strong-minded to 
begin with, had got his brains addled by consorting with revolutionaries and 
by reading the unspeakable filth about the Queen and the Prince' of Wales, 
which at that time was printed almost daily in foreign journals which would 
have been offended had they been told the plain truth — that they were 
scurrilous rags. Only a day or two before this attempt to murder the Prince of 
Wales had been made, the K ladder adtasch, which claims to be the German 
Punch, had printed some abominable scurrilities about him. 

When Sipido was seized and taken to the police-station, he declared that he 
had tried to shoot the Prince because he was " an accomplice of Chamberlain in 
killing the Boers," and because he had " caused thousands of men to be slaugh- 
tered in South Africa." The magisterial examination showed that he 'was of 
respectable parentage, and earned his own living, but that he was a member of a 
political club which was violently anti-British. There was, no doubt, some care- 
lessness on the part of the Belgian police, or the attempt could hardly have 
been made, and the subsequent history of the case was highly unsatisfactory. 
Sipido was tried before the Assize Court of Brabant at the beginning of July, 
and was found guilty by the jury, but acquitted by the Court on the ground that 
he was " irresponsible." He was, however, ordered to be " placed at the dis- 
posal of the Government " until he was one-and-twenty years of age. He was 
entitled to an interval of three days in which to decide whether he would lodge 
an appeal, and the police, instead of keeping a careful eye upon him, allowed 
him to use the opportunity to escape to Paris, where he had relations. The 
Foreign Office took the earliest opportunity of informing the Belgian Govern- 
ment that Her Majesty's Ministers considered the result of the trial to be " a 
grave and most unfortunate miscarriage of justice." To this it was replied from 
Brussels that it would have been impossible to re-arrest Sipido during the three 
days' grace ; but the fact obviously is that the Belgian Government was suffering 
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from the prevailing Anglo-mania of the Continent at the time and did not care 
whether the youth got his deserts or not. Sipido did appeal, in September 
the appeal was rejected by the Court of Cassation, and at the end of October 
he was extradited from France, and the sentence, such as it was, carried out. As 
soon as the Prince of Wales returned home he issued the following letter of 
thanks : — 

"Marlborough House, Pall Mall, S.W. 
" I have been deeply touched by the numerous expressions of sympathy and 
goodwill addressed to me on the occasion of the providential escape of the 
Princess of Wales and myself .from the danger we have lately passed through. 
From every quarter of the globe, from the Queen's subjects throughout the world, 
as well as from the representatives and inhabitants of foreign countries, have 
these manifestations of sympathy proceeded, and on my return to this country I 
received a welcome so spontaneous and hearty that I felt I was the recipient of 
a most gratifying tribute of genuine goodwill. Such proofs of kind and generous 
feeling are naturally most highly prized by me, and will for ever be cherished in 
my memory. 

"Albert Edward." 

The bullet which so happily missed its billet was sent to the Prince at his 
own request, and he still possesses that grim reminder of his escape. His assailant 
had been secured before he could finish emptying his revolver, by M. Crocius, 
the station-master at the Gare du Nord, and to him the Prince sent a valuable 
scarf-pin, while the Queen wrote to him her own thanks, and conferred upon him 
the Royal Victorian Order. Leniency towards an anarchist is like tenderness to 
a mad bull, and Europe speedily reaped the terrible fruits of Belgium's mistaken 
kindness to this young bravo. Very soon afterwards King Humbert of Italy 
was stabbed to death, and an attempt was made upon the Shah of Persia during 
his visit to the Paris Exhibition. 

This summer the Prince of Wales again won the Derby with Diamond 
Jubilee, while Ambush II. won the Grand National for him. On June 22nd he 
opened the Wallace Collection at Hertford House, that splendid museum which, 
when joined to the Jones bequest at South Kensington, makes London richer in 
fine French furniture of the great periods than Paris itself On the 27th of the 
same month he formally opened the Central London Railway — which so soon 
became known to the Cockney as the " Twopenny Tube " — and made the whole 
of its journey from the Bank to Shepherd's Bush. On July 12th both Prince And 
Princess were at Ladywell, where a block of new buildings for the use of the aged 
and infirm poor of St. Olaves, Southwark, was declared ready for use. Another 
of those sorrows which crowd so rapidly upon those who have just passed middle 
life, especially when they have many relations, was about to befall the Royal 
Family, and on July 30th the Duke of Edinburgh, whom English people had 
never learned to call Duke of Coburg, died at a yet early age, never having 
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recovered from the untimely fate of his only son. The Prince of Wales, who 
had always been on the most affectionate terms with his next brother, had to 
undergo the painful ordeal of attending his funeral, and, since autumn was 
upon him by the time he returned, he was, fortunately, able to escape important 
public appearances for the remainder of the year. 

Christmas was spent, as usual, at Sandringham, and on New Year's Day, 
1901, the Duke of York was gazetted a Rear-Admiral in the Navy — a pro- 
motion which was 
understood to have 
reference to his 
coming visit to 
Australia to open 
the recently and 
happily established 
Federal Parliament 
— and he was im- 
mediately after- 
wards appointed 
Colonel-in-Chief of 
the Royal Marines. 
When these dis- 
tinctions were 
announced the 
country at large 
was very far in- 
deed from suspect- 
ing the heavy blow 
that was about to 
befall it. The 
extent to which 
Queen Victoria's 
health was failing 
had been known 
for some months to 
a few people, but 
they were people 
who were in the 

habit of reticence, and practically nothing was heard outside a strictly limited 
circle. This circle included a very few of the editors of great daily newspapers, 
who, strange as it may seem to the outsider, are often compelled to practise a reserve 
as rigid as that of Cabinet Ministers. Some inkling of the truth reached one 
journalist in a curious and oblique way. It is the custom of daily newspapers to 
provide themselves with biographies of distinguished personages many years 
before, so long as human foresight goes, they are likely to be needed. In course 
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of time many hundreds of these biographical notices are accumulated, and they 
are occasionally " brought up to date." Thus when, sometimes late at night, a 
telegram announces the death of Prince or statesman, man of letters or scientific 
discoverer, the biography is ready to be printed — when there has been warning, 
it is, indeed, in type. In the autumn of 1900 the journalist of whom I speak 
was asked to write a biography of Queen Victoria for a daily journal which, 
oddly enough, had hitherto neglected to provide itself with such an article. It 
was a large undertaking, and he set to work upon it in a leisurely way, for there 
was no reason to suppose that the case was one of urgency. When, however, he 
began to receive imperative reminders from his editor that only a portion of 
his manuscript had been received, he realised that there was meaning in 
these " Whips," especially when he found that the article was immediately put 
into type. That biography, which filled a page of a morning newspaper, was 
completed only a month before it was required. 

Signs and portents of this kind were, however, unseen by most people, and 
consequently it was a stunning shock to the country when it was officially 
announced on January 19th that the Queen had lately not been in her usual 
health. The news was the more surprising since when Lord Roberts returned 
to England from South Africa, on January 2nd, he landed at Cowes, and was 
immediately received by the Queen. It has since been learned that she only 
just managed to get through the interview, and to tell Lord Roberts that she 
intended to make him an Earl, and a Knight of the Garter. The Court Circular, 
which was printed in the newspapers of the 19th, stated that the great strain 
upon the Queen's powers, caused by the events of the past year, had " rather 
told upon Her Majesty's nervous system," and that it had " therefore been 
thought advisable by Her Majesty's physicians that the Queen should be kept 
perfectly quiet in the house, and should abstain for the present from transacting 
business." The nation immediately realised what this meant, and, if there had 
been any doubt, it would have been dispelled before the day was out. During 
the afternoon a bulletin, signed by the royal physicians-in-ordinary, was issued, 
stating that the Queen was suffering from "great physical prostration," 
accompanied by "symptoms that caused anxiety." That day the Prince and 
Princess of Wales went to Osborne. When, the next morning, it was known 
that the German Emperor, abandoning the celebrations of the two-hundredth 
anniversary of the foundation of the Prussian Monarchy, was on his way to his 
grandmother's bedside, the danger was recognised as imminent. The Prince of 
Wales returned to London to meet him, and together they travelled to Osborne, 
where they found that the Queen had grown weaker. Next day — the 2ist — 
there was some little hope, but the rally was not maintained, and at four o'clock 
on the afternoon of Tuesday, January 22nd, it was seen that the Queen was 
sinking, although during the day she had recognised her children and the 
Emperor. At half-past six she passed quietly away, and the British Empire 
was plunged in such mourning as it had never known since her most remote 
Saxon predecessor had mounted the throne of his narrow realm. 
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To attempt the eulogy of Queen Victoria would be an impossible task. It 
has never been performed successfully, and this, perhaps, is hardly the place in 
which to make an effort which at the best would necessarily be feeble. Dowered 
with that robust common sense which is a safer guide to the occupant of a throne 
than the most transcendent genius, she was a Constitutional monarch to the core. 
She found her realm full of discontent, and the monarchical system on its trial ; 
she left it great and splendid, with royalty firmly rooted, and her pure and 
inspiring memory will live for ever in the hearts of the British race. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE king's accession. 



In constitutional theory, no less than in substantial fact, the Throne is never vacant 

"Le rot est mart! Vive leroi!" On that memorable Tuesday evening in January, 

1 90 1, the Prince of Wales, by the demise of the Crown, became King of England, 
and one of the first telegrams of condolence which he received after his mother's 
death came from President M'Kinley, who addressed it to "His Majesty the 
King, Osborne." But when, a few minutes after all was over, His Majesty 
apprised the Lord Mayor of London, according to custom, of the death of the 
Sovereign, it was noticed that his telegram was still signed " Albert Edward." 
This, also, was in accordance with custom, for the new monarch had yet to 
meet his Privy Council, and to announce to them the name by which he intended 
to be known. 

The following morning, in the midst of his grief and in the typical weather 
of an English January, the King journeyed from the Isle of Wight to London. 
When he arrived he drove to Marlborough House, and at two o'clock went over 
to St. James's Palace to hold his historic first Council. During the morning 
a proclamation had been prepared, approved, and put forth on the part of 
" the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of this Realm, being here assisted by those 
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of Her late Majesty's Privy Council, with numbers of other Principal Gentlemen 
of Quality, with the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of London," which 
declared "That the High and Mighty Prince, Albert Edward, is now, by the 
Death of our late Sovereign of Happy Memory, become our only lawful and 
rightful Liege Lord Edward the Seventh, by the Grace of God, King of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, Emperor 
of India ; To Whom we do acknowledge all Faith and constant Obedience, with 
all hearty and humble Affection ; beseeching God, by Whom Kings and Queens 
do reign, to bless the Royal Prince, Edward the Seventh, with long and happy 
Years to reign over Us." This proclamation bore ninety-one signatures, among 
them those of the Duke of York — who, as the eldest son of the Sovereign, was 
now Duke of Cornwall also — and the two Archbishops. The document was 
communicated to the King upon his arrival, and he then entered the Council 
Chamber, and addressed the Privy Council in the following words, which were 
spoken without notes : — 

"Your Royal Highnesses, My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

" This is the most painful occasion on which I shall ever be called upon to 
address you. 

" My first and melancholy duty is to announce to you the death of My beloved 
Mother the Queen, and I know how deeply you, the whole Nation, and I think 
I may say the whole world, sympathise with Me in the irreparable loss we have 
all sustained. 

" I need hardly say that My constant endeavour will be always to walk in 
Her footsteps. In undertaking the heavy load which now devolves upon Me, 
I am fully determined to be a constitutional Sovereign in the strictest sense of 
the word, and as long as there is breath in My body to work for the good and 
amelioration of My people. 

" I have resolved to be known by the name of Edward, which has been 
borne by six of My ancestors. In doing so I do not undervalue the name of 
Albert, which I inherit from My ever to be lamented great and wise Father, who 
by universal consent is, I think, deservedly known by the name of Albert the 
Good, and I desire that his name should stand alone. 

'' In conclusion, I trust to Parliament and the nation to support Me in the 
arduous duties which now devolve upon Me by inheritance, and to which I am 
determined to devote My whole strength during the remainder of My life." 

" Whereupon," runs the record, " the Lords of the Council made it their 
humble request to His Majesty that His Majesty's Most Gracious Declaration to 
their Lordships might be made public, which His Majesty was pleased to order 
accordingly." Then all the Privy Councillors knelt in turn and swore fidelity 
to the new Sovereign. It was noticed that the King was especially touched 
when his son took the oath to be his '■ liege man." Previous to this, however, 
the King signed the oath relating to the security of the Church of Scotland,. 
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which, singularly enough, is the only oath the Sovereign takes at his first Council, 
and then subscribed a proclamation " requiring all persons being in office of 
authority or government at the decease of the late Queen to proceed in the 
execution of their respective offices " during the Royal pleasure. 

The sentiment of the nation upon the King's accession was very well 
interpreted by the Times, which I may quote here with peculiar appropriateness. 
" He," it wrote on the morrow of this Council, " whom we have so long known as 
the Prince of Wales, and who has won for that title the affectionate regard of the 
country, now claims its homage as its rightful King. He enters upon a great 
heritage of loyalty to the Throne, established by his mother's long and beneficent 
reign, and he may count with certainty upon its transference to himself. The 
King has undergone a long 
training in the best of 
schools, and hasproved him- 
self the possessor of great 
natural aptitudes for the 
duties of Royalty, of which 
no inconsiderable share has 
fallen to his lot to discharge 
for many years past. In- 
deed, so great has been the 
part he has played in the 
State as Prince of Wales 
that, on ascending the 
Throne in his sixtieth year, 
he will exercise, at least in 
the ceremonial sphere, 
functions with which he is 
scarcely less familiar than 
if their actual discharge had 
been his for the ordinary 
lifetime of a generation. 
Endowed as he is with many 
of the most lovable and 
attractive qualities of his 

mother — with warm sympathies, with a kind heart, with a generous disposition, 
and with a quick appreciation of genuine worth — the nation is happy in the 
confidence that in spirit, as well as in form, it may count upon the maintenance 
of that conception of Royalty which is the only one that most of us have ever 
known. To these qualities the King adds perfect tact, wide knowledge of men, 
and the business virtues of method, prompt decision, punctuality, and great 
capacity for work." 

The King's decision to be known as Edward the Seventh gave unbounded 
satisfaction to the Empire. It was felt that the presence of an Edward VII. 
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upon the throne of Alfred the Great emphasised, in a peculiarly picturesque 
fashion, the continuity of " our rough island story," and the persistence of blood 
descent. History is, perhaps, hardly the Englishman's favourite study, and the 
average man is apt to forget that the House of Hanover rules in these realms by 
more impressive sanctions than even the Act of Settlement. Stuart and Tudor, 
Plantagenet, Norman, and Saxon are represented by the King of England 
equally with his Guelphic and Thuringian stock. More than a thousand years 
ago his ancestors were reigning over England, or some portion of it ; and ten 
centuries have passed since the first Edward — " the Elder " — began his limited 
sway. Of him, as of Edward the Martyr, we may feel that he is too distant and 

too shadowy to awaken keen interest ; 
but when we come to Edward the 
Confessor we are on firmer ground. 
Every schoolboy has heard of the 
famous shrine in the Abbey which 
he founded, and of the addition of 
his name to the noble catalogue of 
Royal saints. Of a very diflferent 
type was his successor of two cen- 
turies later, the first Plantagenet to 
bear his name. Our first really 
insular King since the Conquest, 
Edward I. worked hard to consolidate 
his dominion, and it was not for 
nothing that he was called Malleus 
Scotorum. It is, however, to the 
third Edward that the popular 
imagination most readily turns. The 
victor, in the person of his son the 
Black Prince, of Cre9y and Poictiers. 
and the founder of the Order of the 
Garter, is still a right royal and 
gallant figure who, in the years of his reign, fell not far short of those of Victoria 
herself Through his often-married son, John of Gaunt, Edward III. was the 
ancestor of great numbers of people living to-day in all ranks of Society, many of 
whom, probably, have not the slightest suspicion that they possess an ancestry 
which takes them back to William the Norman and to Charlemagne. It is now 
three centuries and a half since the last Edward, the weakly, over-educated, 
introspective son of Henry VIII., died, a mere boy, in the midst of ecclesiastical 
storm and stress, the echo of which still, unhappily, rang loud and clear amid 
the blare of the Accession trumpets of his namesake. Not all the Edwards 
were great or worthy — a mere name guarantees nothing. But it is a welcome 
reflection that, in 1901, a Sovereign might come to the Throne, and take a 
designation unknown in English history since 1553, not only without fear of 
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misunderstanding, but with distinct gratification to that sense of continuity 
in the national Hfe which, as a people, we prize more highly than almost any- 
thing else. 

Shortly after the rising of the Council, the King, amid the respectful and 
restrained demonstrations of those who saw his quiet passage through the streets 
on that historic day, returned to Osborne, where masses of work awaited him in 
the way of State business and funeral arrangements. Under an Act of Queen 
Anne, Parliament must sit immediately upon the demise of the Crown, aild 
accordingly both Houses met on this same eventful day. The whole of that 
day and the next were occupied with taking the oath of allegiance, the despatch 
of business being necessarily postponed to the 25th. Meanwhile, on the 24th, 
the King's accession was proclaimed in London at St. James's Palace, and in the 
City by the officials of Heralds' College — a picturesque ceremony at which the 
Sovereign was not present. Queen Victoria, observing old custom, listened to 
the proclamation of her own accession, but had expressed her opinion that it was 
not a fitting occasion to be attended by a new Sovereign, and probably the 
usage which has now been established will not be departed from. A similar 
proclamation was made by the mayors throughout the country. On the same 
day, too, an Order in Council was issued prescribing the necessary changes in 
the Prayer-book, and it was from this document that the country first learned 
that the Heir to the Throne would, for the present, continue to be styled 
" George, Duke of Cornwall and York," although it was, of course, inevitable 
that after no long delay he should be created Prince of Wales in accordance 
with the invariable usage of many centuries. 

All through these melancholy days, messages of sympathy had been pouring 
in upon the King from the uttermost ends of the earth. In the United States 
the Queen's death was almost a domestic grief — ex-President Harrison, indeed, 
declared that "no other death could have excited such general sorrow." The 
non-British and coloured communities which form part of the Empire were in no 
way behind its Anglo-Saxon communities in the expression of genuine regret. 
Frenchman and Dutchman, Asiatic and African, Maori and Polynesian, even the 
Boer prisoners of war at St. Helena and elsewhere, all sent their tributes of 
affection and respect. Thus, enveloped by world-wide sorrow. Parliament sat 
for the first time not only in the new reign, but in the new century, to put on 
record its own loving appreciation of the great Sovereign. When the House of 
Lords assembled on Friday, January 25th, Lord Salisbury, the Prime Minister, 
brought up the following message from the King, which the Lord Chancellor 
read while their lordships uncovered : — 

"Edward Rex, 

" The King is fully assured that the House ot Lords will share in the 
deep sorrow which has befallen His Majesty and the nation by the lamented 
death of his beloved mother, the late Queen. Her devotion to the welfare of her 
country and her people, and her wise and .beneficent rule during the sixty-four 
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years of her glorious reign will ever be held in affectionate memory by her loyal 
and devoted subjects throughout the dominions of the British Empire." 

Lord Salisbury then moved an Address "To assure His Majesty that this 
House deeply sympathises in the great sorrow which His Majesty has sustained 
by the death of our beloved Sovereign, the late Queen, whose unfailing devotion 
to the duties of her high estate and the welfare of her people will ever cause her 
reign to be remembered with reverence and affection ; to submit to His Majesty 
our respectful congratulations on his accession to the Throne, and to assure him 
of our loyal attachment to his person ; and, further, to assure him of our earnest 
conviction that his reign will be distinguished under the blessing of Providence 
by the anxious desire to maintain the laws of the kingdom and to promote the 
happiness and liberties of his subjects." 

The Prime Minister said that, in submitting this resolution, he had to per- 
form the saddest duty that had ever befallen him. The late Queen had so 
many titles to their admiration that it would occupy an enormous time to glance 
at them even perfunctorily ; but that which would chiefly attach to her character 
in history was the fact that, being a constitutional Monarch with restricted powers, 
she reigned by sheer force of character and by the lovableness of her disposition 
over the hearts of her subjects, and exercised a greater influence in moulding 
their destinies than she could have done even if she had been invested with the 
most despotic power. She had been a great instance of government by example, 
by esteem, and by love. The position of a constitutional Sovereign was not an 
easy one, as duties had to be reconciled which sometimes seemed far apart. Her 
Majesty, however, always maintained and practised a rigorous supervision over 
public affairs, giving to her Ministers her frank advice, and warning them of 
danger if she saw there was danger ahead. She had an extraordinary power of 
divining what her people, and especially those of the middle classes, would think. 
Yet she never adhered to her own conception obstinately, but, on the contrary, 
she was full of concession and consideration. 

" We owe her gratitude," continued Lord Salisbury, " in every direction — for 
her influence in elevating the people, for her power with foreign Courts and 
Sovereigns to remove difficulties and misapprehensions which sometimes might 
have been dangerous ; but, above all things, I think, we owe her gratitude for 
this, that by a happy dispensation her reign has coincided with that great change 
which has come over the political structure of this country and the political 
instincts of its people. She has bridged over that great interval which separates 
old England from new England. Other nations may have had to pass through 
similar trials, but have seldom passed through them so peaceably, so easily, and 
with so much prosperity and success as we have." He concluded by moving 
that they should present their congratulations to the King on his accession to the 
Throne. He felt assured that His Majesty's reign would be distinguished by an 
anxious desire to maintain the laws of the kingdom and to promote the happi- 
ness and liberty of his subjects. .In seconding the motion, Lord Kimberley 
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endorsed all that Lord Salisbury had said of the Queen's relations with her 
Ministers, and added, that in one case he remembered having pressed upon 
Her Majesty an opinion with which she did not concur, and being constrained 
afterwards, by the course of events, to acknowledge to her that her judgment 
had been sounder than his own. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, who spoke with much emotion, desired to be 
allowed to say something on behalf of the Church of England, which was con- 
nected by peculiarly close ties with the Sovereign. " For myself," he said, " it 
is impossible to look back over Her Majesty's reign without a deep sense of 
gratitude to God for having 
given us such a Sovereign to 
reign over us, a Sovereign 
whose powers of statesman- 
ship and powers of advising 
those who had the govern- 
ment in their hands have 
been already spoken of, but 
whose influence as a woman, 
and, I may add, as a truly 
religious woman, was far 
greater than anything which 
could be exercised by the 
wisest statesman or the 
cleverest administrator. Her 
influence, the character of her 
Court, the character of the 
domestic life, of which her 
subjects were allowed to 
know something, had a 
penetrating power which 
reached far beyond the 
possibility of our being able 
to trace it. There can be no 
question that all society has 

been the better because the Queen has reigned. There cannot be a question 
that it has been a blessing to very, very many who know not from whence the 
blessing flowed. . . . We trust that the Sovereign who has succeeded her will 
follow in her footsteps as he has told us he means to do ; and, whilst our 
sorrow at the moment seems stronger than any other feeling, we are yet able 
to add to that sorrow an expression of true loyalty towards the Sovereign who 
has succeeded." The motion was agreed to, and the House rose. 

In the House of Commons Mr. Balfour brought up a similar motion, and in 
speaking to it he said that the emotion with which every heart was stirred 
was caused by our intimately and rightly associating the personality of Queen 
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Victoria with the great succession of events which had filled her reign and the 
developments of the Empire over which she ruled. " In my judgment," pro- 
ceeded Mr. Balfour, " the importance of the Crown in our Constitution is not a 
diminishing but an increasing factor. It is increasing, and must increase, with 
the growth and development of those free, self-governing communities, those 
new commonwealths beyond the sea, who are bound to us by the person of the 
Sovereign, who is the living symbol of the unity of the Empire. But it is not 
given, it cannot, in ordinary course, be given, to a constitutional Monarch to 
signalise his reign by any great isolated action. The effect of a constitutional 
Sovereign, great as it is, is produced by the slow, constant, and cumulative results 
of a great ideal and a great example ; and of that great ideal and that great 
example Queen Victoria surely was the first of all constitutional Monarchs whom 
the world has yet seen." 

Mr. Balfour made a very interesting and significant reference to the life of 
continuous labour which Her Majesty's position threw upon her. "Short," he 
said, " as was the interval between the last trembling signature affixed to a public 
document and final rest, it was yet long enough to clog and hamper the wheels 
of administration ; and I remember, when I saw a vast mass of untouched docu- 
ments which awaited the hand of the Sovereign of this country to deal with, it 
was brought vividly before my mind, how admirable was the unostentatious 
patience with which, for sixty-three years, through sorrow, through suffering, in 
moments of weariness, in moments of despondency, it may be, she carried on 
without intermission her share in the government of this great Empire. The 
Queen had her reward," he added, " in the undying affection and immemorial 
recollection of all her subjects, wherever their lot might be cast. She passed 
away without an enemy in the world, for even those who loved not England loved 
her. ... No such reign, no such ending has been known in our history before." 
Mr. Balfour concluded a remarkable speech by bespeaking the expression to the 
King of the confidence of the Commons that the great interests committed to 
his charge were safe in his keeping, and the assurance of their loyal support, and 
wishes for all blessings upon his reign. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in seconding the motion, spoke of " a certain 
homely sincerity of character and life and purpose" in Queen Victoria "which, 
amid all the pomp and dignity of her august position, seemed to make the whole 
world kin." There was between the " Queen and her people, at home and 
throughout the Empire, a friendly, tender, almost familiar mutual understand- 
ing, which it is almost impossible to put into words. Who can measure," he 
asked, "the strength which the existence of a relation such as this between 
the Sovereign and her people must have given through all these years to this 
Kingdom and this Empire .-' " He then gave expression to the "well-founded 
confidence " existing in the country that the King would " follow the same line 
of conduct and adhere to the same principles of life as have worked so much 
good in the past." Having alluded to the manifold public services in connection 
with schemes for the material benefit of the country which the King had rendered 
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as Prince of Wales, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman concluded by saying that they 
knew that the King would devote himself, even to a greater degree than he had 
been able to do in the past, to the promotion of his people's welfare ; and it was 
an additional satisfaction to them to know that His Majesty would have by his 
side his august Consort, "who had reigned in the hearts of the British people 
ever since she first set foot on their soil." 

Thus ended this brief and sad session of three days, and the House then 
adjourned to the following month, when the ordinary business of the country 
would devolve upon it. During the day the King issued the following orders to 
the Navy and Army : — 

" I am desirous of expressing to the Navy my heartfelt thanks for its 
distinguished and renowned services during the long and glorious reign of my 
beloved mother the Queen, to whose Throne I now succeed. 

" Her Majesty, ever proud of the great deeds of her Navy, the protector of 
our shores and commerce, watched with the keenest solicitude its vast progress 
during her reign, and made it the profession of my late lamented brother, as I 
also chose it for the early education of both my sons. 

"Watching over your interests and well-being, I confidently rely upon that 
unfailing loyalty which is the grand inheritance of your noble service. 

"Edward, R. & I." 

"On my accession to the Throne of my ancestors I am desirous of thanking 
the Army for the splendid services which it has rendered to my beloved mother 
the Queen during her glorious reign of upwards of sixty-three years. 

" Her Majesty invariably evinced the warmest interest in her troops, especially 
when on active service, both as a Sovereign and as the head of the Army, and 
she was proud of the fact of being a soldier's daughter. 

" To secure your best interests will be one of the dearest objects of my 
heart, and I know I can count upon that loyal devotion which you ever evinced 

towards your late Sovereign. 

"Edward, R. & I." 

On the 28th the King was proclaimed at Pretoria as " Supreme Lord of and 
over the Transvaal." 

The funeral ceremonies of Queen Victoria began on the first day of February, 
and were concluded on the 4th. As a soldier's daughter, and as the Sovereign 
of a martial people, it was her desire that she should be interred with military 
observances. Accordingly her coffin was borne upon a gun-carriage from 
Osborne to Frogmore, and throughout its course on land it was followed on foot 
by the King, the German Emperor, and the Duke of Connaught -the Duke of 
Cornwall had unhappily contracted German measles, and was unable to attend 
the funeral. From East Cowes to Portsmouth the Royal yacht Alberta, with 
its noble burden, passed through an avenue of battleships and cruisers, and 
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was escorted by a double file of torpedo-destroyers painted black. The coffin 
remained on board the yacht in Portsmouth Harbour that night, and next 
morning the journey was continued to London. Through the streets of the 
capital the mile-long procession proceeded to Paddington. At Windsor the 
gun-carriage, owing to the restiveness of the horses, was drawn by blue-jackets 
from the railway-station to St. George's Chapel, where the remains of the great 
Queen remained until the 4th, when they were laid to their final rest beside 
those of the Prince Consort at Frogmore. It was all touching and simple in 
the extreme, almost the only bit of heraldic pomp being the declaration of 
Garter's Deputy at the end of the service in St. George's Chapel : — 

" Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God to take out of this transitory 
life unto His Divine mercy the late most high, most mighty, and most excellent 
Monarch, Victoria, by the grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, Empress of India, and Sovereign 
of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, let us humbly beseech Almighty God 
to bless with long life, health, and honour, and all worldly happiness, the most 
high, most mighty, and most excellent Monarch, our Sovereign Lord Edward, 
now by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India, and Sovereign of the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter. God save the King ! " 

On February 4th, after the Queen's coffin had been placed in the sarcophagus, 
the King issued the following messages, all bearing that day's date : — 

" To MY People, — Now that the last scene has closed in the noble and 
ever glorious life of my beloved mother, the Queen, I am anxious to endeavour 
to convey to the whole Empire the extent of the deep gratitude I feel for the 
heart-stirring and affectionate tributes which are everywhere borne to her 
memory. 

" I wish also to express my warm recognition of those universal expressions 
of what I know to be genuine and loyal sympathy with Me and with the Royal 
Family in our overwhelming sorrow. Such expressions have reached me from 
all parts of My vast Empire, while at home the sorrowful, reverent, and sincere 
enthusiasm manifested in the magnificent display by sea and land has deeply 
touched Me. The consciousness of this generous spirit of devotion and loyalty 
among the millions of My subjects, and the feeling that we are all sharing a 
common sorrow, has inspired Me with courage and hope during the past most 
trying and momentous days. 

" Encouraged by the confidence of that love and trust which the nation ever 
reposed in its late and fondly mourned Sovereign, I shall earnestly strive to 
walk in her footsteps, devoting myself to the utmost of my powers to maintaining 
and promoting the highest interests of my people, and to the diligent and zealous 
fulfilment of the great and sacred responsibilities which, through the will of God, 
I am now called to undertake. 

" Edward, R.I." 
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" To MY People beyond the Seas, — The countless messages of loyal 
sympathy which I have received from every part of My dominions over the seas 
testify to the universal grief in which the whole Empire now mourns the loss of 
My beloved rriother. 

" In the welfare and prosperity of her subjects throughout Greater Britain, 
the Queen ever evinced a heartfelt interest. She saw with thankfulness the 
steady progress which, under a wide extension of self-government, they had 
made during her reign. She warmly appreciated their unfailing loyalty to her 
Throne and person, and was proud to think of those who had so nobly fought and 
died for the Empire's cause in South Africa. 

" I have already declared that it will be my constant endeavour to follow the 
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great example which has been bequeathed to Me. In these endeavours I shall 
have a confident trust in the devotion and sympathy of the people, and of their 
several representative assemblies throughout My vast colonial dominions. With 
such loyal support I will, with God's blessing, solemnly work for the promotion 
of the common welfare and security of the great Empire over which I have now 

been called to reign. 

" Edward, R.I." 



"To the Princes and People of India,— Through the lamented death 
of My beloved and dearly mourned mother, I have inherited the Throne which 
has descended to me through a long and ancient lineage. 

" I now desire to send My greeting to the ruling chiefs of the native States, 
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and to the inhabitants of My Indian dominions, to assure them of My sincere 
goodwill and affection, and of My heartfelt wishes for their welfare. 

" My illustrious and lamented predecessor was the first Sovereign of this 
country who took upon herself the direct administration of the affairs of India, 
and assumed the title of Empress in token of her closer association with the 
government of that vast country. 

"In all matters connected with India the Queen-Empress displayed an 
unvarying deep personal interest, and I am well aware of the feeling of loyalty 
and affection evinced by the millions of its peoples towards her throne and 
person. This feeling was conspicuously shown during the last year of her long 
and glorious reign by the noble and patriotic assistance offered by the ruling 
princes in the South African War, and by the gallant services rendered by the 
native army beyond the limits of their own country. 

" It was by her wish and with her sanction that I visited India and made 
myself personally acquainted with the ruling chiefs, the people, and the cities of 
that ancient and famous Empire. 

" I shall never forget the deep impressions which I then received, and I ^hall 
endeavour to follow the great example of the first Queen-Empress to work for 
the general well-being of My Indian subjects of all ranks, and to merit, as she did, 
their unfailing loyalty and affection. 

" Edward, R.I." 

It had been the late Queen's intention to confer the Garter upon the German 
Crown Prince, and the King lost no time in carrying out her wishes, and a 
private investiture was held for the purpose. In the course of the ceremony His 
Majesty thus addressed the new Knight : — 

" Sir, — In conferring on Your Imperial and Royal Highness the Ancient and 
Most Noble Order of the Garter, which was founded by my ancestor many 
centuries ago, I invest you with the Order of knighthood not only as the Heir to 
the Throne of a mighty Empire, but also as a near relative. It was the wish of 
my beloved Mother the Queen to bestow it upon you as a mark of her favour, 
and I am only carrying out her wishes, and am glad to do so to the son of my 
illustrious relative, the German Emperor, to whom I wish to express my sincere 
thanks for having come at a moment's notice to this country and assisted in 
tending and watching over the Queen, and remaining with her until her last 
moments. I desire to express a hope that my action in conferring upon you this 
ancient Order may yet further cement and strengthen the good feeling which 
exists between the two great countries, and that we may go forward hand-in- 
hand with the high object of ensuring peace and promoting the advance of the 
civilisation of the world." 

The day after the Queen's funeral, the German Emperor, his son, and his 
brother Prince Henry left England on their return home. The Emperor was 
made a Field-Marshal in the British Army, and Prince Henry was appointed 
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an Honorary Vice-Adniiral in His Majesty's Fleet. These distinctions were 
received with pleasure by the country, which felt that it owed a debt of gratitude 
to the Emperor for the demonstration of family affection which he had given 
in hastening to the death-bed at Osborne at a moment of rejoicing in Prussia. 
On the day of his departure he lunched with the King at Marlborough House, 
and on his way through the streets to the railway station he enjoyed a reception 
from the populace which cannot but have been exceedingly gratifying to him. 
A week later the following notification was issued : — 



"Marlborough House, February izth, 1901. 

" The King, as Sovereign of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, has been 
graciously pleased to command that a Special Statute under the Seal of the 
Order shall be issued for 
conferring upon HerMajesty 
the Queen the title and 
dignity of a Lady of that 
Most Noble Order, and 
fully authorising Her 
Majesty to wear the In- 
signia thereof." This was 
a peculiarly interesting ap- 
pointment, for something 
like four centuries had 
elapsed since the Order of 
the Garter had seen its like 
— there had, indeed, been 
no Lady of the Garter 
since Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond, the mother of 
Henry VH. 

Two days later, on 
February 14th, the King 
opened his first Parliament 
in State, amid surroundings 
vastly different from the 
scenes of mourning which 
had filled the streets a short 
fortnight before. Several 

years had elapsed since Parliament had been opened in person by the Sovereign, 
while not for two generations had a monarch gone to Westminster to perform 
for the first time that great ceremonial act. The streets were thronged with 
cheering crowds, while within the Palace of Parliament was assembled a 
gathering of which the splendour and brilliance could not be surpassed. Every 
available seat in the House of Lords was filled with peers and peeresses, the 
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one in their crimson robes with ermine bars, the other in mourning court 
dresses. As the Royal procession crossed the Royal Gallery, and passed 
through the Prince's Chamber, the electric lights in the House of Lords, which 
had hitherto enjoyed only the sparse light of a February morning, burst into 
the effulgence of the myriads of electric lights in the dark-gilded roof. The 
King and Queen, an observer tells us, moved slowly through the door with 
grave dignity of bearing. The King, noble and erect, acknowledged the silent 
greeting of his lieges, the Queen, with head slightly bent, sparkling with 
diamonds, and graceful in every movement. From her shoulders fell the long 
crimson folds broidered with gold, borne in the hands of pages in glowing 
costume of the olden time, and revealing the splendour of its ermine lining. 
Round her throat glittered a necklace of diamonds, and on the front of her 
jewelled bodice shone that living lustre — the precious Koh-i-Noor. With clear, 
untroubled glance and winning smile she accepted the silent homage of her 
subjects. 

The King, in flowing robes of crimson, upheld by pages — robes lined with 
ermine starred with black, and falling over the scarlet uniform of the field- 
marshal — conducted his Consort to the foot of the Throne. Hand-in-hand 
they mounted the three steps, crimson with Tudor roses, and, standing for a 
moment, faced the brilliant company of their lieges. Then, with a scarcely 
perceptible bow, his Majesty handed the Queen to her seat on the left, under 
the gilded canopy, and placed himself in the chair on the right. The Marquess 
of Londonderry, with uplifted Sword of State, stationed himself on the left 
of the Queen, while the Marquess of Winchester, with the crimson Cap of 
Maintenance, and the Duke of Devonshire, with the Imperial Crown, placed 
themselves on the right hand of the Sovereign. Around the foot of the Throne 
stood the splendid company of Pursuivants, Heralds, and Ofificers of the Royal 
Household. The one presence needful to the completeness of the scene was 
that of the Duke of Cornwall, who was still in a stage of convalescence which 
forbade his presence, although his Duchess sat in her appropriate place to the 
right of the throne. In Queen Victoria's time there was, of course, only one 
throne upon the dais, but immediately upon her death an exact replica was 
made, and now two thrones stand side by side in the Peers' Chamber, that 
to the right for the King, and that to the left for the Queen Consort. 

When their Majesties had taken their seats, the King made a sign to the 
assembly to be seated. Then the Lord Chancellor, with deep reverences, 
approached the throne, and handed to the King a parchment, upon which was 
written the Declaration against the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which, under the Act of 30 Charles II., every Sovereign of this realm is 
compelled to repeat and sign at the opening of his first Parliament. This 
unwelcome duty was performed in a voice so low that the language of the 
document could be followed with difficulty by the listeners. This survival of 
our ancestors' fear and terror of Rome must here be set out in full, with all its 
archaic spelling : — 
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" I doe solemnly and sincerely, in the presence of God, professe, testifie, and 
declare, that I do believe that in the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper there is 
not any transubstantiation of the elements of bread and wine into the body 
and blood of Christ at or after the consecration thereof by any person what- 
soever ; and that the invocation or adoration of the Virgin Mary or any other 
saint, and the sacrifice of the masse, as they are now used in the Church of 
Rome, are superstitious and idolatrous ; and I doe solemnly, in the presence 
of God, professe, testifie, and declare, that I doe make this declaration, and every 
part thereof, in the plaine and ordinary sence of the words read unto me, as 
they are commonly understood by English Protestants, without any evasion, 
equivocation, or mentall reservation whatsoever, and without any dispensation 
already granted me for this purpose by the Pope, or any other authority or 
person whatsoever, or without any hope of any such dispensation from any 
person or authority whatsoever, or without thinking that I am or can be acquitted 
before God or man, or absolved of this declaration, or any part thereof, although 
the Pope, or any other person or persons, or power whatsoever, should dispence 
with or annull the same, or declare that it was null and void from the beginning." 

The King " kissed the book " — a crimson-bound copy of the Bible — and 
signed the Declaration, which the Lord Chancellor presented to him, kneeling. 
Small wonder is there that the same day thirty of the Roman Catholic peers 
signed and presented to Lord Halsbury a statement of protest, in which they 
remarked : — " The Sovereign himself has, it appears, no option, and is obliged 
by Statute to use the very words prescribed ; although we feel assured that His 
Gracious Majesty would willingly have been relieved (as all his subjects have 
for many years been relieved by Act of Parliament) from the necessity of 
branding with contumelious epithets the religious tenets of any of his subjects. 
While we submit to the law, we cannot be wholly silent on this occasion. We 
desire to impress upon your Lordship that the expressions used in this Declara- 
tion made it difficult and painful for Catholic peers to attend to-day in the 
House of Lords, in order to discharge their official or public duties ; and that 
those expressions cannot but cause the deepest pain to millions of subjects 
of His Majesty in all parts of the Empire, who are as loyal and devoted to 
his Crown and Person as any others in his dominions." The protest was well 
founded. The King of England is the Sovereign of myriads of Roman 
Catholics, as he is of Mohammedans, and such a Declaration as this has long 
lost both its virtue and its seemliness. As we shall presently see, the matter 
was not allowed to rest with a mere protest, although to this day nothing has 
been done to remove the ancient obligation. 

The King then made known his desire that his " faithful Commons " should 
attend him in the House of Lords, and the Gentleman Usher of the Black 
Rod was despatched on this mission. Presently they came, an eager, hurrying, 
storm-tossed crowd, tumbling over each other like a pack of schoolboys, as is 
the tradition on the occasion of a Speech from the Throne, and even Cabinet 
Ministers had to push and struggle for a good place. When the turmoil had 
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subsided, the King rose, and putting on his plumed hat, spoke to his first 
Parliament in his "own words," as the phrase familiar, but not altogether 
exact, runs. As a rule, a Speech from the Throne, some years out of date, 
is interesting only to the political antiquary ; but the first speech of a reign 
is in a very different position, and this interesting, historical document must needs 
be put on record in this place. In a voice which, strong, sound, and clear, rang 
very differently from that in which, a few minutes before, he had repeated the 
Declaration against Transubstantiation, His Majesty said : — 

" My Lords and Gentlemen, — I address you for the first time at a 
moment of national sorrow, when the whole country is mourning the irreparable 
loss which we have so recently sustained, and which has fallen with peculiar 
severity upon myself 

" My beloved Mother, during her long and glorious reign, has set an example 
before the world of what a monarch should be. It is my earnest desire to walk 
in her footsteps. 

"Amid this public and private grief it is satisfactory to me to be able to 
assure you that my relations with other Powers continue to be friendly. 

" The war in South Africa has not yet entirely terminated, but the capitals 
of the enemy and his principal lines of communication are in my possession, and 
measures have been taken which will, I trust, enable my troops to deal effectually 
with the forces by which they are still opposed. 

" I greatly regret the loss of life and the expenditure of treasure due to the 
fruitless guerilla warfare maintained by Boer partisans in the former territories 
of the two Republics. Their early submission is much to be desired in their own 
interests, as, until it takes place, it will be impossible for me to establish in those 
Colonies institutions which will secure equal rights to all the white inhabitants, 
and protection and justice to the native population. 

" The capture of Pekin by the Allied Forces, and the happy release of those 
who were besieged in the Legations, results to which my Indian troops and my 
Naval forces largely contributed, have been followed by the submission of the 
Chinese Government to the demands insisted on by the Powers. Negociations 
are proceeding as to the manner in which compliance with these conditions is to 
be effected. 

" The establishment of the Australian Commonwealth was proclaimed at 
Sydney on January ist, with many manifestations of popular enthusiasm and 
rejoicing. 

" My deeply beloved and lamented Mother had assented to the visit of the 
Duke of Cornwall and York to open the first Parliament of the new Common- 
wealth in her name. 

" A separation from my Son, especially at such a moment, cannot be otherwise 
than deeply painful ; but I still desire to give effect to Her late Majesty's wishes, 
and as an evidence of her interest, as well as of my own, in all that concerns the 
welfare of my subjects beyond the seas, I have decided that the visit to Australia 
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shall not be abandoned, and shall be extended to New Zealand and to the 
Dominion of Canada. 

" The prolongation of hostilities in South Africa has led me to make a further 
call upon the patriotism and devotion of Canada and Australasia. I rejoice that 
my request has met with a prompt and loyal response, and that large additional 
contingents from those Colonies will embark for the seat of war at an early 
date. 

" The expedition organised for the suppression of the rebellion in Ashanti has 
been crowned with signal success. The endurance and gallantry of my native 
troops, ably commanded by Sir James Willcocks, and led by British officers, have 
overcome both the stubborn resistance of the most warlike tribes in West Africa, 
and the exceptional difficulties of the climate, the season, and the country in 
which the operations have been conducted. 

"The garrison of Coomassie, which was besieged by the enemy, has been 
relieved after a prolonged and gallant defence, the principal kings have 
surrendered, and the chief impediment to the progress and development of this 
rich portion of my West African possessions has now, I hope, been finally 
removed. 

"The suffering and mortality caused by a prolonged drought over a large 
portion of my Indian Empire has been greatly alleviated by a seasonable rain- 
fall ; but I regret to add that in parts of the Bombay Presidency distress of a 
serious character still continues, which my officers are using every endeavour to 
mitigate. 

" Gentlemen of the House of Commons, — The Estimates for the year 
will be laid before you. Every care has been taken to limit their amount, but 
the naval and military requirements of the country, and especially the outlay 
consequent on the South African War, have involved an inevitable increase. 

"The demise of the Crown renders it necessary that a renewed provision 
shall be made for the Civil List. I place unreservedly at your disposal those 
hereditary revenues which were so placed by my predecessor ; and I have 
commanded that the papers necessary for a full consideration of the subject shall 
be laid before you. 

"My Lords and Gentlemen, — Proposals will be submitted to your 
judgment for increasing the efficiency of my military forces. 

" Certain changes in the constitution of the Court of Final Appeal are 
rendered necessary in consequence of the increased resort to it, which has 
resulted from the expansion of the Empire during the last two generations. 

" Legislation will be proposed to you for the amendment of the law relating 
to education. 

" Legislation has been prepared, and, if the time at your disposal shall prove 
to be adequate, will be laid before you, for the purpose of regulating the voluntary 
sale by landlords to occupying tenants in Ireland, for amending and consolidating 
the Factory and Workshops Acts, for the better administration of the law 
respecting lunatics, for amending the Public Health Acts in regard to water 
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supply, for the prevention of drunkenness in licensed houses or public places, 
and for amending the law of literary copyright. 

" I pray that Almighty God may continue to guide you in the conduct of 
your deliberations, and may bless them with .success." 

The reading finished, the King bowed to the standing assembly, and, taking 
the Queen by the hand, led her from the Chamber, and a few minutes later they 
were driving back, at the pace of the old State Coach, to Marlborough House. 
The picture of kingly dignity and regal, grace which was presented that day to 
those who were privileged to be within the Palace of Westminster made an 
ineffaceable impression upon its beholders, to whom it suggested a more vivid 
realisation of what is meant by " Every inch a King " — and Queen. 

It was clearly impossible that the Sovereign should continue to hold various 
positions and offices which he had dignified and illustrated while he was Heir to 
the Throne. The one among them which we may be sure the King laid down 
with the keenest regret was the Grand Mastership of the English Freemasons ; 
but there was precedent to guide him, as we may learn from the proceedings at 
the Special Grand Lodge which was held on February 1 5th. The object of the 
meeting was to adopt an address to His Majesty, sympathising with him on the 
death of his mother, and congratulating him on his accession to the Throne. 
More than three thousand brethren were present ; all appeared in Masonic 
mourning, and the lodge furniture was draped. Earl Amherst, Pro-Grand 
Master, who presided, referred to the late Queen as the most gracious and 
generous patroness of the Masonic charities, and an encourager of the Masonic 
Order by allowing her sons and grandsons to become members of it. In the 
heavy blow that had fallen upon the King he was sure the brethren all 
sympathised, and they would pray that, as his day was so his strength might 
be. His Majesty had now determined to retire from the office of Grand Master, 
but Masons would not lose him altogether, for, following the precedent of 
George IV. when he became King, he would assume the title and position of 
" Protector of English Freemasons." For twenty-seven years His Majesty had 
been Grand Master, and to such advantage to the Order that they rejoiced in his 
taking this new title, hoping that under it they might have the same success. 
They had only to contrast Masonry as it was when he first assumed the apron 
and collar of Grand Master of England with what the craft had become, to see 
directly what advantage his Grand Mastership had been to the craft. Grand 
Lodge then voted the following address : — 

" To THE King's Most Excellent Majesty, — May it please Your Majesty, 
we, the members of the fraternity known as the Ancient Free and Accepted 
Masons of England (including the Supreme Order of the Holy Royal Arch), by 
our representatives in Especial Grand Lodge assembled, do venture humbly to 
express our respectful and profound sympathy with Your Majesty in the sorrow 
caused by the death of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, whose memory is 
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enshrined in our hearts. We further tender our dutiful and fraternal congratula- 
tions to Your Majesty on your accession to the Throne, and beg to express our 
fervent hope that Your Majesty may long be spared to reign over the kingdom 
and Empire under Divine Providence 'confided to Your Majesty. It is with much 
thankfulness that we have received Your Majesty's gracious intimation that you 
will be pleased to assume the position and title of Protector of English Free- 
masons ; and we feel assured that under such auspices the fraternity will continue 
to enjoy the prosperity which attended Your Majesty's connexion with the Order, 
for upwards of a quarter of a century, as Most Worshipful Grand Master. 

"Given under the seal of the Grand Lodge of England, this 15th day of 
February, 1901." 

Grand Lodge of Mark Master Masons met a few days later, when a similar 
announcement was made, the title assumed in that case being " Patron of Free- 
masons of the Mark Degree." In both Grand Masterships His Majesty was 
succeeded by the Duke of Connaught. " I shall never forget to-day — never ! " 
the King exclaimed at his installation as Grand Master in the Albert Hall, thirty 
years ago ; and we may be sure that he never has forgotten it. The English 
freemasons never had a more energetic or a more interested head, or one who 
was more deeply concerned for the welfare of the noble charities which they 
organise and administer. From every point of view he has been a " good mason," 
and it is beyond question that his example and influence have been chiefly instru- 
mental in attracting neophytes to an organisation in which ancient and picturesque 
ceremonies, based upon religious ideals, are but the outward accompaniment of 
a vast amount of practical benevolence of the most generous and ungrudging 
character. 

A very few days after the opening of Parliament, the Gazette announced that 
the King had appointed his old friend and cousin, the King of Portugal, to be 
Colonel-in-Chief of the Oxfordshire Light Infantry. This was said to be the first 
case on record in which a foreign Sovereign had been made chief of a line regiment, 
and in thus setting a new precedent His Majesty was no doubt moved by the 
desire to do particular honour to a not very distant relation who had attended his 
mother's funeral, and had always been peculiarly sympathetic to him. Shortly 
afterwards it was announced that the King had appointed himself Colonel-in- 
Chief of the loth Hussars (of which he had been the Regimental Colonel since 
1863), the Grenadiers, the Coldstreams, the Scots, and the Irish Guards. On 
February 23rd he received at St. James's Palace Addresses from the representa- 
tives of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the Royal Society, the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, and the Corporation of Edinburgh. In 
replying to the Oxford Address the King was in a mood of reminiscence. " Your 
references," he said, " to the time I spent at your University as a student recall 
to my mind a period of my life which I shall ever look back upon with great 
pleasure and satisfaction, and I cannot forget the hearty welcome accorded in 
your famous city to Queen Alexandra and myself when we were present at 
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Commemoration in the early days of our married life." To the representatives 
of Cambridge he said, " I thank you also most heartily for your congratulations 
and for your good wishes for myself and my Consort, and I confidently trust that 
the University of Cambridge, of which I am proud to be a member, will continue 
to send forth into the world men endowed with the gift of leading in all labours 
that have for their end the service of God, the maintenance and development 
of the Empire, and the welfare of humanity at large." The Address from the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland was naturally of especial interest to 
the King, in view of his relations to the Northern Establishment, and in the course 
of his reply he said, " You may sincerely rely upon the fulfilment of the sacred 
obligation under which I bound myself on my Accession to maintain inviolate 
the rights and privileges of the Church of Scotland. I also firmly rely on the 
loyalty and attachment of her ministers and elders to my Throne and person, and 
I pray that, under the blessing of Almighty God, the Church of Scotland may 
long continue, by the promotion of true religion and virtue, to exercise its powerful 
influence for good among my faithful and beloved subjects of Scotland." Later 
in the day the King left England for a brief visit to his sister, the Empress 
Frederick, at Kronberg, travelling by Flushing and Cologne. 

In the Speech from the Throne the King had referred feelingly to the coming 
ordeal of a separation from his son, but a great Imperial purpose was to be served 
by the tour of the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York through the Colonies, 
and it was impossible to postpone it, painful though the parting inevitably was at 
a time when the King was naturally anxious to have his son at his side. Accord- 
ingly, on March 17th, less than two months after his father's accession, the Duke 
and Duchess left Portsmouth on board the Ophir, on the historic voyage which 
was to help, in no small degree, to strengthen the bonds between the home-land 
and the scattered members of the Empire. The King and Queen, with several 
members of their family, travelled to Portsmouth to see them off, and at the con- 
clusion of the farewell luncheon the King, in faltering accents, made a brief speech. 
He said that few even of those who were present realised what this long separation 
from his dear son and daughter-in-law meant to himself and the Queen, especially 
in view of the loss which they and the Empire had sustained so lately. He had 
not allowed his personal feelings, or the desire of the Queen and himself to keep 
their son and his wife with them, to stand between them and the execution of the 
projected voyage. The tour would therefore be carried out, in order to recognise 
fittingly the Federation of Australia and the devotion to the Throne and Empire 
which all the Colonies had displayed during the war. His son would bear from 
the Mother Country a message of thanks and goodwill to the people of Greater 
Britain over the seas, and he asked his hearers to join him in wishing them 
a prosperous voyage and a safe return. The Duke of Cornwall replied, 
and proposed the King's health. Shortly afterwards the last farewells were 
tearfully spoken, and the King and Queen went over the gangway to the 
Victoria and Albert, His Majesty calling out as he left, "Make your minds 
easy ; we will look after the children." As the clocks struck four, the Ophir 
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steamed away, never once in nearly eight months to touch at any port that 
was not British. 

Shortly after this trying parting the Queen paid a visit to her father at Copen- 
hagen, where she was naturally received with more State than hitherto. She 
was presented with an Address, to which she made a brief reply, emphasising the 
loss to the world by the death of Queen Victoria. From Copenhagen she went 
to Fried erichshof, to stay with the Empress Frederick, who was already suffering 
keenly from the terrible malady which proved fatal a few months later. The 
Empress's grief at the death of her mother had been greatly intensified by her 
inability to travel to her bedside, and her sister-in-law must have left Kronberg 
with the gloomiest forebodings. During the Queen's absence the King was 
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busy, among other things, with the preparation of the scheme for that permanent 
national memorial to his predecessor which has transformed the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Buckingham Palace into a monumental quarter such as has hitherto 
been unknown in London. In April, too. Parliament was engaged upon a little 
Bill of a curious and unexpected character. Doubts had arisen as to whether 
the ministers who had been reappointed by the new Sovereign to the portfolios 
they held under the late Queen had vacated their seats by accepting " offices 
of profit under the Crown," and the Demise of the Crown Bill was brought in 
and passed to remove them. The King and Queen spent their first Easter 
after their accession at Windsor. 

Reference had necessarily been made in the Speech from the Throne to the 
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grant of a new Civil List, and in the early part of March the first steps were 
taken to re-arrange the Parliamentary provision for the Crown, and a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons was appointed to go into this highly 
important subject. This body, at the close of their inquiries, issued a very interest- 
ing report, which was agreed to by the whole of the twenty-three members, with 
the exception of Mr. Labouchere, whose opinions on the subject of Royal grants 
made it inevitable that he should take up a position of his own. The Committee 
recited that the charges on the Consolidated Fund in respect of the Royal Family 
at the death'of Queen Victoria stood as follows : — 

1. Her Majesty's Civil List .£385,000 

2. The Prince of Walej 40,000 

3. The Princess ofWaies 10,000 

4. Annuity under Prince of Wales's Children Act, 1899 36,000 

;£47 1,000 

The Report went on to say : — • 

" Your Committee have been guided to a considerable extent by the actual 
expenditure during the last ten years of the late reign. From the papers laid 
before Parliament by command of His Majesty, it appears that the amount of 
;£ 1 72,500, at which Class HI. (expenses of the Household) was fixed by the 
Civil List Act of 1837, has, in each of the last thirteen years, except in 1888, 
proved insufficient for its purpose, and has been accordingly supplemented from 
the Privy Purse and other sources to the total amount of ;£ 170,256. The Privy 
Purse was enabled to make good the deficiencies on Class III. owing to the 
savings on the total amount of the Civil List which had accrued to it during the 
previous portion of the reign. It has therefore not been necessary for her late 
Majesty to make any application to Parliament in respect of the increased ex- 
penditure of recent years. But the fact that such increase has occurred must be 
carefully borne in mind in considering the amount of the new Civil List, which 
can no longer be supplemented from the source referred to. In the interest 
both of the Crown and of the Nation it is essential that the Crown should, as 
has happily been the case during the late reign, avoid the necessity of special 
recourse to Parliament in respect of debts. 

" Your Committee recommend that the new Civil List should be fixed accord- 
ing to the following estimate : — 

First Class. — Their Majesties' Privy Purse ... ... ... ... ^no,ooo 

Second Class. — Salaries of His Majesty's household and retired 

allowances ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 125,800 

Third Class. — Expenses of His Majesty's Household .. ... ... 193,000 

Fourth Class. — Works 20,000 

Fifth Class. — Royal bounty, alms, and special services 13,200 

Sixth Class.— Unappropriated ... ... ... ... ... ... 8000 



Total for the Civil List _^47o,ooo 

"Your Committee pass to the provision to be made for other members of 
His Majesty's family, and in the first place they recommend that an annuity 
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of ;^ 20,000 shall be paid out of the Consolidated Fund to His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cornwall and York, who has succeeded to the Revenues of the 
Duchy of Cornwall. They also recommend the grant of an annuity of ;^io,ooo 
to Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cornwall and York during the continu- 



ance of her marriage. 



" The annuity granted by the Prince of Wales's Children Act, 1889, ceases on 
July 22nd, 1901. It is therefore necessary to make fresh provision for their 
Royal Highnesses Princess Louise (Duchess of Fife), Princess Victoria, and 
Princess Maud (Princess Charles of Denmark). Your Committee accordingly 
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recommend that an annuity of ;^ 18,000 for their joint lives, diminishing by 
;^6ooo with each death, should, in accordance with the precedent of the Prince of 
Wales's Children Act, 1889, be paid to trustees by quarterly payments out of the 
Consolidated Fund. Out of this fund the Sovereign, with the assent of the First 
Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, should be em- 
powered to make such assignments and in such manner to their Royal High- 
nesses as in his discretion he may from time to time think fit. Your Committee 
further recommend that the contingent annuity of ;^ 30,000, provided by the Act 
26 & 27 Vict, c, I for Her Majesty, the Queen Consort, in the event of her 
surviving his present Majesty, should be increased to ;^70,ooo ; and that a 
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contingent annuity of ;£^30,ooo should be provided for Her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Cornwall and York in the event of her surviving His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cornwall and York." 

A peculiarly interesting passage was the following: — "Your Committee do 
not think it advisable that the Mastership of the Buckhounds should be con- 
tinued, nor do they think it necessary that the Royal Hunt should be maintained. 
They feel that it is for the Sovereign to decide whether and in what form en- 
couragement should be given by his Majesty to any particular national sport ; 
and they do not consider it desirable to impose on His Majesty an obligation to 
do so by devoting a portion of the Civil List specially to that object." They 
therefore struck out the charges for expenses of the Hunt. 

The financial recommendations of the Committee may be summarised as 
follows : — 

1. Civil List ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... _j^47o,ooo 

2. Annuity to H.R.H. the Duke of Cornwall and York ... ... ... 20,000 

3. Annuity to H.R.H. the Duchess of Cornwall and York 10,000 

4. Provision for the King's Daughters ... ... ... ... ... 18,000 

5. Charge on Consolidated Fund for household pensions to servants of 

the late Queen, not exceeding ... ... ... 25,000 



Total ^■543,000 

For the purpose of comparing this figure with the corresponding 

charge in the late reign, viz. ... ... ... ... ... ... ^^471,000 

There should be added to the latter the sum transferred from votes to 

the Civil List, viz. ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 10.000 



^481,000 



And there should be deducted the amount of the charges of which it is 

proposed to relieve the Civil List, viz. ... ... ... ... 5 000 

.^476,000 

The net increase proposed is therefore ... ... ... ... ... 67000 

Falling ultimately, when the pension charge with respect to the servants 

of the late Queen of ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 2^000 

(No. 5 above) disappears, to /42 000 

The King would, of course, retain the income — about ;^6o,000 a-year— of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and the i^i 10,000 allotted to the Privy Purse followed the 
precedent of the sum granted to William IV. and Queen Adelaide, that voted 
for the Privy Purse of Queen Victoria having been only ;^ 60,000. On the Privy 
Purse of their present Majesties would be charged the cost, some ^"4,000 or 
.£■5,000 a year, other than salaries, of the department of the Mistress of the Robes, 
hitherto included in the Household Expenses Class of the Civil List. Certain 
reductions were proposed in the salaries of various officers of the Household, by 
which some thousands a year would be saved. 

When the Report came before the House of Commons on May 9th, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir M. Hicks-Beach, in the course of an interest- 
ing speech, at the close of which he moved a resolution embodying the 
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Committee's proposals, took occasion to observe that, in consequence of Queen 
Victoria's great wisdom and noble character, the monarchy had gained greatly 
in popularity during her reign, and that thus the question of making adequate 
provision for the Sovereign and the Royal Family aroused hardly any differ- 
ence of opinion. Dealing with the question of the expenses of the Royal House- 
hold, Sir M. Hicks-Beach pointed out that the sum of;^ 172,500, received for the 
maintenance of the Household and for travelling and other expenses by the late 
Queen, had been insufficient, a large contribution having had to be made from the 
Privy Purse to meet the deficiency. Such a contribution was possible because 
the Queen lived for so many years in comparative seclusion, during which there 
were substantial savings. The King, however, had no personal fortune, the 
private property of Her late Majesty having been left to her younger children. 
For these reasons, and because the Household expenses had necessarily in- 
creased largely since the beginning of the late reign, it had been thought right, 
besides relieving the household charge of certain items which he specified, to 
propose that the King should receive, under this head of expenditure, ^^'193,000 
a year. His Majesty, he observed, had directed that a full investigation should 
be made into the management of the Household with a view to remedying any 
abuses that might be discovered. 

Referring to the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall, which would be enjoyed 
by the Heir- Apparent, Sir M. Hicks-Beach said that they had been greatly 
augmented since the King succeeded to them, owing to the excellent way in 
which the estates had been administered under His Majesty's own superinten- 
dence. He mentioned as a fact of public interest that, as the leases of the houses 
on the London estate fell in, new houses were being built and let directly to 
tenants, no new building leases being granted. This the Chancellor regarded 
as a noble example to owners of property. In commending the Committee's 
proposals, as embodying a just and reasonable settlement. Sir M. Hicks-Beach 
said that the amounts voted for the Civil List and for the members of the Royal 
Family who were not included in it, with the ;^25,ooo proposed to be placed on 
the Consolidated Fund for pensions, would come to ;^S43,ooo a year, as against 
^476,000 devoted to similar purposes in the late reign, or an increase of ;^67,ooo. 
He pointed out that this expenditure did not fall directly on the taxpayer, as 
the King had abandoned his claim to the hereditary revenues of the Crown, 
which amounted in 1900 to ^452,000, and which would probably increase. 
Taking this into consideration, his estimate was that the charge on the taxpayers 
during the following sixteen years would not exceed ^33,000 annually. 
There was, of course, just a little factious opposition to the Vote, but the 
highest number that went into the Lobby against it was sixty-two, and a 
necessary and delicate piece of business was thus accomplished with a great deal 
less friction than had been generated over the Prince of Wales's Children Bill a 
kw years earlier. 

As an enthusiastic yachtsman, the King has always taken a lively interest in 
the always unsuccessful attempts that have been made, first by Lord Dunraven, 
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and afterwards by Sir Thomas Lipton, to win the America Cup. On May 
22nd he gave a notable proof of that interest by going down to South- 
ampton and boarding Shamrock II., the challenger for the Cup, to witness 
a contest between her and Shamrock I. Before the race could begin, an 
unexpected and extremely violent gust of wind carried away the yacht's mast, 
spars, and canvas, leaving her a mere hulk. Happily, the wreckage went over- 
board, so that those who were upon deck, among them the King, escaped injury, 
but it was a rather startling experience for a leisure day in a summer sea. The 
following week the King and Queen paid a compliment to America by receiving 
at Windsor the members of the New York Chamber of Commerce, who were 
just then paying a visit to this country, and on June I2th His Majesty presented 
medals on the Horse Guards Parade to some 3,200 officers and men returned 
from service in South Africa, beginning with Lord Roberts and Lord Milner, 
who had just been created a peer. 

The King had now been on the Throne for six months, and the country had 
begun to desire some information about the Coronation ; but two generations 
had elapsed since the last ceremony of the kind, and the amount of time 
necessary for the preparations had been forgotten. However, on June 28th, a 
Proclamation was issued " declaring His Majesty's Pleasure touching His Royal 
Coronation and the Solemnity thereof" " Whereas," ran the picturesquely 
archaic language of this notification, "We have resolved, by the Favour and 
Blessing of Almighty God, to celebrate the Solemnity of Our Royal Coronation, 
and of the Coronation of Our dearly beloved Consort the Queen, upon a day in 
June next to be hereafter determined, at Our Palace at Westminster; and 
forasmuch as by ancient Customs and Usages of this Realm, as also in regard of 
divers Tenures of sundry Manors, Lands, and other Hereditaments, many of 
Our loving Subjects do claim and are bound to do and perform divers Services 
on the said Day, and at the Time of the Coronation, as in Times precedent their 
Ancestors and those from whom they claim have done and performed at the 
Coronations of Our famous Progenitors and Predecessors, Kings and Queens of 
this Realm ; We therefore, out of Our Princely Care for the Preservation of the 
lawful Rights and Inheritances of Our loving Subjects whom it may concern, 
have thought fit to give Notice of and publish Our Resolution therein, and do 
hereby give Notice of and publish the same accordingly." The Proclamation 
went on to constitute the usual Committee of Claims " to receive, hear, and 
determine the Petitions and Claims which shall be to them exhibited by any of 
Our loving Subjects in this Behalf" 

On July 25th the King held an investiture at St. James's Palace, when a 
number of private soldiers and non-commissioned officers were given the Victoria 
Cross and other distinctions for gallantry in the war. In the afternoon he 
received at Marlborough House the foreign delegates to the Tuberculosis 
Congress, and made a speech to them which is at once so brief and so pregnant 
that I may set it out here almost in its entirety : — " It has been a source of great 
concern to me that, owing to circumstances over which I had no control, I was 
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prevented from presiding at the opening of your important Congress and 
attending its meetings ; but I can assure you that, though not present, I take 
the deepest interest in its proceedings, and that I follow, through the medium of 
the daily Press, with much interest the papers which are read and the discussions 
on the subject. There is no more terrible disease than that known as con- 
sumption, and I only hope and trust that you may be the means of minimising 
its evil effects, and thereby receive the gratitude of the whole world. There is 
still one other terrible disease which has, up till now, baffled the scientific and 
medical men of the world, and that is cancer. God grant that before long you 
may be able to find a cure for it, or check its course, and I think that to him 
who makes the discovery a 
statue should be erected in 
all the capitals of the world." 
With a brother but recently 
dead of cancer, and a sister, 
whose own husband had 
likewise died of it, approach- 
ing her end from the same 
insidious malady, the King's 
words were spoken from the 
heart. 

The following day Lord 
Salisbury introduced in the 
House of Lords the Royal 
Titles Bill, the object of 
which was to enable the 
King to make an addition 
to the Royal style and titles 
" in recognition of His 
Majesty's dominions beyond 




the 



seas. 



The Prime 
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Minister said he understood 

that the form to be assumed would probably be " Edward VH., by the Grace 
of God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of all the 
British dominions beyond the seas. King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of 
India." Then, and afterwards in Committee, Lord Rosebery pressed upon the 
Government the advisability of adopting the phrase " Britain beyond the seas " 
in preference to " British dominions beyond the seas." The Bill passed the 
Lords without a division, and in the Commons only the Irish -members voted 
against it. Eventually Lord Rosebery 's suggestion was in effect adopted, and 
now we read upon our coins " Edwardus VII Dei Gra : Britt : Omn : Rex Fid : 
Def : Ind : Imp : " 

I have said that subsequent to the protest of the Roman Catholic Peers against 
the language of the Declaration relating to the tenets of the Church of Rome, there 
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was further talk upon the matter in the Upper House, and by the close of the 
session the question had been discussed four or five times. A Committee of 
Peers — oddly enough there was not a Bishop among them — was appointed to 
consider the whole subject, and it reported in favour of a new Royal Declaration 
in the following terms : — " I, A. B., by the Grace of God, King (or Queen) of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, do solemnly and sincerely, 
in the presence of God, profess, testify, and declare that I do believe that in 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper there is not any transubstantiation of the 
elements of bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ, at or after the 
consecration thereof by any person whatsoever. And I do believe that the in- 
vocation or adoration of the Virgin Mary, or any other saint, and the sacrifice 
of the Mass as they are now used in the Church of Rome, are contrary to the 
Protestant Religion. And I do solemnly, in the presence of God, profess, testify, 
and declare that I do make this declaration and every part thereof unreservedly." 
This formula gave only a modified satisfaction. The statement that " the 
sacrifice of the Mass " is " contrary to the Protestant religion " raised some 
extremely thorny questions as to exactly what " the Protestant religion " is or 
is not, and the Roman Catholic peers pointed out that two of the cardinal 
doctrines of their Church remained subject to condemnation by future Sovereigns. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury's proposal to refer the Report back to a 
strengthened Committee was defeated, and Lord Salisbury brought in a Bill 
which followed generally the lines of the Report, but omitted the reference to 
the " adoration " of the Virgin and followed the words " the Protestant religion " 
by the declaration " in which I believe." There was much further discussion, 
and many amendments were proposed, but in the end the Bill was carried. It 
never came before the Commons, however, and there the matter rests to 
this day. 

On August 5 th the long and painful malady of the Empress Frederick 
issued in her death at Friedrichshof. The final collapse was too rapid to admit 
of the King reaching his sister's bedside before the end, but her children were all 
with her, with the exception of Prince Henry of Prussia, who was out of Europe. 
Her death was a heavy sorrow to the brother who had grown up with her, 
especially since it came so soon after that of the Duke of Coburg. In the Empress 
Frederick the world lost a woman of remarkable gifts and abilities, who, for the 
whole of her long life in Germany, was so situated that her uncommon talents 
never enjoyed a fair chance of being employed. I need not here attempt to 
describe all the reasons, political and other, why she was constantly misunder- 
stood and misrepresented, or to discuss the unhappy position in which she was 
placed by the controversies which raged round her husband's death-bed. Full 
of love for her adopted country, full of capacity to do her service — to adopt the 
noble language in which Mr. Gladstone spoke of Lord Frederick Cavendish — her 
one great opportunity came to a tragic end almost at the moment that it 
began. Like her husband, she was an idealist, but her practical capacity was 
far greater, and in many respects she strongly resembled her mother. Queen 
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Victoria. In her, indeed, Germany lost far more than it was ever ready to 
admit. 

Two days after her death, the House of Commons passed a vote of con- 
dolence with the King and the German Emperor, and on the 8th the Lords did 
likewise — votes which afforded His Majesty, in his own phrase, " great comfort 
and gratification." Both the King and Queen attended the funeral. Memorial 
services were held at Kronberg, and the coffin was then removed to Potsdam and 
laid beside that of the Emperor Frederick. The next day the King went back 
to Homburg — which is close to Friedrichshof — for a course of the waters, while 
the Queen went to Denmark. There he joined her towards the middle of 
September. During the King's stay with his father-in-law, he was presented 
with an address from five hundred Danish associations, congratulating him upon 
his accession to the Throne. This was his reply : — 

" The Queen and I thank you most cordially for the warm and kindly 
greeting you have extended to us on our arrival here, my first visit to Denmark 
since the death of my dearly loved mother, Queen Victoria. From the happy 
day when I first visited this country, an occasion ever to be remembered, as I 
brought with me the daughter of your King as my beloved wife, the Danes have 
always shown me the same warmth of feeling and kindness that they extend to 
the members of their own Royal Family, and I prize and value their friendship 
very deeply. I thank you for your kind expressions on the occasion of my 
Accession. I recognise with you, and rejoice to think, how fully the happy 
relationship which exists between the Danes and Anglo-Saxons has been 
strengthened during the past. The Queen and I thank you from our hearts for 
your good wishes for our welfare, and in doing so we can only assure you that 
it will always be among the greatest of our pleasures to visit a country with 
which we are so closely connected, and whose welcome to us is so cordial and 
so generous." 

During her stay in Denmark the Queen sent home a letter for publication, in 
which she expressed a hope that all the ladies who would be present at the 
Coronation would employ for their dresses, as much as possible, material made 
or ornamented in England. Before the end of September their Majesties were 
back in London, and on the 27th the King gave a special audience to Mr. 
Choate, the American Ambassador, who presented the thanks of Mrs. McKinley 
and the American people for the constant sympathy manifested by the King and 
Queen with them " through the darkest hours of their distress and bereavement," 
consequent upon the assassination of President McKinley. 

There now began to be more frequent indications that the Coronation was 
approaching. The Court of Claims was preparing to hold its sittings, and on 
October ist the Earl Marshal, the Duke of Norfolk, issued his regulations as to 
the robes and coronets which were to be worn by the peers and peeresses on that 
great and rare occasion. As illustrating the minuteness with which such 
sumptuary matters must necessarily be regulated, the instructions to the 
peeresses may here be placed on record : — 
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" These are to eive notice to all Peeresses who attend at the Coronation of 
their Majesties, that the robes or mantles appertaining to their respective ranks 
are to be worn over the usual full Court dress. That the robe or mantle of 
a Baroness be of crimson velvet, the cape whereof to be furred with miniver 
pure, and powdered with two bars or rows of ermine {i.e. narrow pieces of black 
fur) ; the said mantle to be edged round with miniver pure two inches in breadth, 
and the train to be three feet on the ground ; the coronet to be according to her 
degree, viz. a rim or circle with six pearls (represented by silver balls) upon 
the same, not raised upon points. That the robe or mantle of a Viscountess be 
like that of a Baroness, only the cape powdered with two rows and a half of 
ermine, the edging of the mantle two inches as before, and the train a yard and 
a quarter ; the coronet to be according to her degree, viz. a rim or circle with 
pearls (represented by silver balls) thereon, sixteen in number, and not raised 
upon points. 

" That the robe or mantle of a Countess be as before, only the cape powdered 
with three rows of ermine, the edging three inches in breadth, and the train 
a yard and a half; the coronet to be composed of eight pearls (represented by 
silver balls) raised upon points of rays, with small strawberry leaves between, 
above the rim. That the robe or mantle of a Marchioness be as before, only the 
cape powdered with three rows and a half of ermine, the edging four inches in 
breadth, the train a yard and three-quarters ; the coronet to be composed of four 
strawberry leaves and four pearls (represented by silver balls) raised upon points 
of the same height as the leaves, alternately, above the rim. That the robe or 
mantle of a Duchess be as before, only the cape powdered with four rows of 
ermine, the edging five inches broad, the train two yards ; the coronet to be 
composed of eight strawberry leaves, all of equal height, above the rim. And 
that the caps of all the said coronets be of crimson velvet, turned up with ermine, 
with a tassel of gold on the top." 

Early in October the King and Queen, with their unmarried daughter and 
the Duke of Cornwall's children, paid their first visit to Balmoral since Queen 
Victoria's death. They were presented with an address from the tenan ts and 
servants, and His Majesty, in his reply, said that they were "glad to be back 
again in the Highland home we have always loved." The weather was wet, 
and the King was kept to the house for some days by rheumatism. Wh en he 
was able to go out he went on Sundays to Crathie Parish Church as his mother 
had done, a circumstance which gave great satisfaction in Scotland. Th ere was 
some good sport, the King getting four fine stags in one day. 

Towards the end of October the Royal party returned to London to pre- 
pare for the return of the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall, who arrived on board 
the Ophir in the Solent on the last day of the month, and on November ist 
they were met off Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, by the King and Queen in the 
Royal yacht. It was a happy meeting, for, in addition to the joy of re-union after 
an absence lasting nearly eight months, there was the consciousness that a great 
Imperial work had been accomplished. The Duke and Duchess had visited 
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Malta, Port Said, Suez, Aden, Colombo, Singapore, Melbourne, Brisbane, 
Sydney, Auckland, Wellington, Lyttelton, Dunedin, Hobart, Adelaide, Fre- 
mantle, Perth, Mauritius, Durban, Cape Town, Ascension, Cape St. Vincent. 
Halifax, Quebec (with a trip through the Dominion), and Newfoundland, and had 
opened the first Australian Parliament. From beginning to end it was a 
triumphal progress, and by the time he returned home the Duke of Cornwall 
had gained a high reputation as an apt and dignified speech-maker. The task 
which he had to perform was one of great and obvious difficulty, each speech 
having to be carefully thought out and judiciously phrased to meet the necessities 
of each case and the varying circumstances of each Colony. Never before had 
the Heir to the British Throne made such a tour of the Empire, a tour which, 
nevertheless, left India untouched. Not only did time not admit of a visit being 
paid to our Eastern Empire, but it was obvious that an undertaking of such 
magnitude and importance could not be sandwiched in between visits to scattered 
Colonies. A progress through India was reserved for a future date. That 
evening the King gave a dinner to the Duke and Duchess on board the Victoria 
and Albert, and in proposing their healths he said : — 

" I am sure you will all drink cordially to the toast I wish to propose — the 
health of the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York — and join with me in 
heartily congratulating them on their safe return from their long voyage. It 
is now nearly eight months since I bade my dear son and daughter-in-law good- 
bye in this very place, and during that time they have made a very memorable 
journey, extending, I am told, over a distance of more than 45,000 miles, of 
which 33,000 miles were by sea. After touching at Gibraltar, Malta, Ceylon, 
and Singapore, they reached Melbourne in time to fulfil the original object 
of the mission — viz. to open the first Parliament of the new Australian Common- 
wealth, and subsequently visited the other capitals of the Federated States. 
The neighbouring Colony of New Zealand, in which their sojourn was not less 
interesting and agreeable, was the extreme south-eastern limit of their tour. 
On their westward journey they visited Mauritius, Natal, and Cape Colony. 
There, unfortunately, the war was still prolonged, but we fervently pray for 
the re-establishment of peace and prosperity. Lastly, they traversed Canada 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, and on their way home they touched at 
Newfoundland, our oldest Colony. In all the Colonies thus visited they fulfilled 
the mission of expressing the gratitude of the Mother Country for the aid 
generously accorded her in the hour of need, and everywhere they were received 
with a cordiality and loyal enthusiasm which could not have been surpassed. 
The accounts of the receptions, regularly transmitted to me by telegrams and 
letters, and amply confirmed in my conversation to-day, have touched me 
deeply, and I trust that the practical result will be to draw closer the strong ties 
of mutual aff'ection which bind together the old Motherland with her numerous 
and thriving offspring. I drink to the health of the Duke and Duchess of Corn- 
wall and York." 

When the Duke and Duchess made their formal entry into London, they 
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were welcomed by cheering crowds in the decorated streets, and on the King's 
birthday, a few days later, a London Gazette Extraoj'dinary announced that the 
Duke had been created Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester. This being the 
first 9th of November since his accession, His Majesty's birthday was celebrated 
more emphatically than usual, and the German Emperor gave a luncheon at the 
New Palace, Potsdam, in his uncle's honour. At the beginning of the month 
the Court of Claims for Coronation services got to work, and about the same 
time it was officially an- 
nounced that the date of the 
Coronation was fixed for 
Thursday, June 26th, 1902. 
On Christmas Eve the 
Gazette stated that, in lieu 
of the Drawing Rooms which 
had been held by the late 
Sovereign, the King and 
Queen would hold a series 
of Courts at Buckingham 
Palace, at which presenta- 
tions of ladies would be 
made. The Queen, not 
being quite well, Christmas 
this year was spent at Marl- 
borough House instead of 
Sandringham. 

The Coronation year of 
1902 opened with the an- 
nouncement that Sir Ernest 
Cassel had handed to the 
King the noble benefaction 
of ;£'200,ooo to be used for 
" charitable or utilitarian 
purposes," and His Majesty 
decided to devote the money 
to the erection of a sana- 
torium, for the open-air treatment of consumption — a subject in which, as we 
saw when he presided over a meeting at Marlborough House at the end 
of 1898, he took a thoroughly practical interest. The progress that has been 
made in this method of treating a deadly and insidious disease is in great 
measure due to the sympathetic interest which the King's intervention had 
from the first aroused. January 14th was the tenth anniversary of the death of 
the Duke of Clarence, and Their Majesties travelled from London to Windsor 
and laid a wreath upon his tomb in the Albert Memorial Chapel. Afterwards 
they went to the Castle, where they inspected the alterations and improvements 
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which had been in progress in the Royal apartments for many months past, 
and were then nearing completion. During Queen Victoria's lifetime the 
private apartments in the Castle were, in the main, arranged in an exceedingly 
crude Early Victorian fashion. When she ascended the Throne modern ideas of 
comfort were unknown, nor had we learned to go back to past centuries for our 
exemplars of decorative art. Consequently this wonderfully rich treasure-house 
of art was seen at its best in the State apartments. Those intended for the 
personal occupation of the King and his family were now remodelled with great 
taste and judgment. I may, perhaps, quote here the official description of what 
had been done, which was published at the time of this visit of inspection : — 

" A brilliant effect has been obtained by employing large surfaces of cream- 
white as a background for the superb works of art in which these apartments 
abound. The rooms reserved for the Princesses are marked by a homely 
comfort, and a total absence of everything in the way of regal splendour. They 
exemplify the refined and simple tastes of occupants whose wishes have sug- 
gested simple wall coverings of exquisite design, comfortable nooks and corners 
made out of otherwise void spaces, a cosiness imparted to lofty rooms, and a 
distinct individuality indicated by the employment of deep white friezes. 

" In the King's bedroom, a splendidly proportioned apartment, the colour 
predominating is an Irish green ; the heavily woven carpet is made by Irish 
labour, the silk panels and window draperies taking up the same colour in a 
softer tone. The King's sitting-room is the one in which the Prince, Consort 
passed his last hours, and during Queen Victoria's lifetime the bed in the 
alcove and every other article were left in exactly the same position as on that 
memorable morning in December, 1861. The discordant decorations have been 
practically swept away, although the whole of the interesting features which 
identify the room with the close of an illustrious career have been preserved. 
The ceiling has been slightly reduced in height ; an eighteenth-century raised 
moulding in flowers and fruits of a simple form occupies the centre. The whole 
is left a perfectly plain white. Below is a deep frieze or band of self-coloured 
soft green. The room has a high wooden dado with bevelled panels and 
pilasters, forming an excellent background for the favourite family portraits 
which adorn the room. A striking eff"ect is obtained by the manner in which 
the woodwork has been finished off". It is made of solid mahogany, and painted 
in an ivory white. An agreeable sense of warmth is secured by means of a 
brilliant red Oriental carpet and softer-toned red silk curtains. The furniture 
dates from the end of the eighteenth century. 

" Her Majesty's bedroom is panelled in a soft rose silk, and the windows are 
hung with a pure white soft satin, which hangs in ample folds. The whole of 
the furniture is of the Empire period in design, and the bed draperies are sur- 
mounted by the Imperial crown. The bath-room adjoining is panelled with a 
soft marble on one side and wood on the other. The marble employed, both 
in the King's and Queen's bath-rooms, is of Greek origin, from the quarries 
which have been reopened after having been lost sight of for over 1,000 years. 
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In the Royal boudoir, old Louis XVI. furniture has been removed from another 
part of the Castle and covered in a soft-coloured Beauvais tapestry, and the 
carpet, manufactured in France at State factories, is remarkably tender in colour, 
in tints of old rose, green, blue, cream, etc. The broad, old-fashioned gilt 
moulding round the panels has been retained and the centre filled in by silk. 
Strained on the walls, it has the appearance of a delicate ivory with hand- 
painted medallions suspended from floral wreaths. Similar silk is utilised for 
the draperies. The graceful folds of the curtains produce all the effect and 
lustre of rich silk, intensified by a velvet border of soft heliotrope. The old 
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satinwood doors have been replaced by beautiful Spanish mahogany ones, with 
bronze ornaments, in keeping with the general character of the room." 

It may be added that the rather terrible internal decorations of Balmoral 
were revised at about the same time, and that, while nothing of historical or 
personal interest was touched, the King's Deeside residence became a thoroughly 
comfortable and tastefully arranged country house. 

The day following this visit to Windsor the King inspected, at Wellington 
Barracks, the drafts of the Guards which were about to embark for South Africa. 
He made a brief speech to the men, expressive of confidence in their conduct 
and hope for their speedy and safe return. Twenty-four hours later — on 
January i6th — His IVIajesty, accompanied by the Queen, opened Parhament 
with the accustomed state, the Prince of Wales this time being happily present. 

N 2 
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The 22nd was the first anniversary of the King's Accession Day, and nearly 
every member of the Royal Family who was in England went to Windsor for 
the Memorial Service in the Frogmore Mausoleum, which was conducted by the 
Bishop of Winchester — Dr. Randall Davidson, the present Archbishop of Canter- 
bury — and the Dean of Windsor. During Their Majesties' stay at the Castle 
they were present at the confirmation of Princess Patricia of Connaught and two 
of the children of Princess Henry of Battenberg. This first Accession Day was 
observed by services in Westminster Abbey and St. Paul's Cathedral, and by 
religious services and military salutes all over the country. Many, too, were the 
Memorial Services for the late Queen. 

The end of the year of mourning was marked by the presence at the play 
of the King and Queen, on the evening of January 30th. They went to the 
Lyric Theatre to see Mr. Forbes Robertson and his company in a piece called 
Mice and Men, and were accompanied by Pi'incess Victoria and Prince and 
Princess Charles of Denmark. The occasion was almost historic, for it was 
the first time a British Sovereign had been to the theatre since the death of the 
Prince Consort, more than forty years before. The following Sunday — February 
2nd — their Majesties, with Princess Victoria, were present at the Queen's Hall 
Concert. It was the anniversary of Queen Victoria's funeral, and the programme 
was identical with the last which she had chosen to be played before her by the 
same orchestra. It included the Good Friday music from Parsifal, the Prelude 
to Act III. from Die Meister singer, the Overture to Hansel und Gretel 
(Humperdinck), Saint-Saens's Symphonic Poem, " Le Rouet d'Omphale," two 
movements from Tschaikowsky's familiar " Symphonie Pathetique," the Vorspeil 
from Parsifal, and the Meistersinger Overture. In addition, Mme. Kirkby 
Lunn sang a ballad by Mabel Veronica Batten, " The Queen's last ride," and 
Mr. Lewis Waller recited Kipling's poem, " The Flag of England." 

At this time the unhappy persons who are sometimes compelled to submit 
themselves to that worst of all the penalties of civilisation, attendance at public 
dinners, were in some doubt as to the exact procedure which ought to be followed 
when the toast of " the Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales, and the other 
members of the Royal Family," was drunk. The Lord Mayor of London referred 
the difficulty to the King, who deputed Sir Dighton Probyn to explain the right 
usage. The toast, the King said, should be drunk standing, and the first few 
bars of the National Anthem, immediately followed by the first few of " God 
bless the Prince of Wales," should be played before the assistance resumed their 
seats. On February nth the ^xz\. levee of the reign was held at St. James's 
Palace. It was a very brilliant occasion, the first State function of a year which 
was to see an amount of pageantry that had not been witnessed in the capital for 
two generations. 

Towards the end of February the King spent a few days with Lord Burton 
at Rangemore. Fourteen years before he had visited Messrs. Allsopps' brewery, 
as he now visited that of Messrs. Bass, where he pulled a lever which started the 
malt into the mash-tub for a special brew. No sooner was he back in town than 
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he was off again, upon a more public and official visit to the West of England. 
This time he was accompanied by the Queen and Princess Victoria, and his 
immediate destination was Dartmouth (March 7th), where the foundation-stone of 
the new Britannia Naval College was laid. Thence they travelled to Devonport. 
The night was spent on board the Victoria and Albert. The next morning, after 
visiting the naval barracks at Keyham, presenting South African and Chinese 
medals to some hundreds of officers and men of the Navy and the Marines, the 
King inspected the students of the Royal Naval Engineering College. The 
Queen having pinned on the badges of nine naval nurses, launched the battle- 
ship Queen, and then the King laid the first plate of the battleship King 
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Edward VII. The Queen, it is interesting to know, was christened with Australian 
red wine. There was then an immediate return to London, for the monarchs of 
to-day are busy men, and when their Parliaments are sitting, and everything is 
working at high pressure, it is impossible for them to be long absent from the 
seat of government. 

His Majesty had intended to pay a visit to Ireland this year, but on March 
13th it was announced that, acting on the advice of his Ministers, he had 
" expressed his regret to the Lord-Lieutenant that the visit of Their Majesties to 
Ireland cannot take place this year." No explanation was given of this change 
of plan, but the public were in no doubt whatever as to the reason. Only a few 
days before, the announcement in the House of Commons that Lord Methuen 
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had been routed by the Boers, with the loss of five guns, while he was himself 
taken prisoner, had been received by some of the Nationalist members with cheers 
and laughter. It is not to be supposed that the bulk of the Irish people had the 
smallest sympathy with so thoroughly disgraceful an exhibition of political 
hoohganism, but, at least, Ireland was responsible for sending such contemptible 
creatures to Parliament, and the King could not be expected immediately to 
overlook such an incident. On March 14th, the first Court of the reign was held 
at Buckingham Palace. Attendance was by invitation, and it was generally felt 
that evening Courts were much more appropriate than the daylight Drawing 
Rooms which had long been found to be incongruous and uncomfortable. 

A few days later, the Lord Mayor of London announced that it was the King's 
intention to commemorate his Coronation by giving dinners to half a million poor 
people in London at a cost of ;^ 30,000, and to present a cup, or some such 
souvenir, to each guest. He asked that the Lord Mayor and the Mayors of 
the London boroughs should organise the dinners, and they at once set to work 
to make the elaborate arrangements that were necessary. The Queen followed 
suit by announcing that she intended to entertain the " general servants " of the 
capital to tea, and to give each of them a memento. About the end of the month 
Her Majesty once more displayed her sympathy with suffering by visiting one 
Sunday afternoon the Alexandra Hospital for Hip Disease in Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, and giving each of the child patients a toy and some sweetmeats. 
Shortly afterwards she went to Denmark, while the King started for a three weeks' 
yachting cruise on board the Victoria and Albert. Landing at East Cowes, he 
visited Osborne for the first time since his mother's funeral. During this pleasant 
little holiday he took a run through the New Forest, called upon Lord Montagu 
of Beaulieu, and visited the Hospital for Consumption at Ventnor. On April 3rd, 
the Victoria and Albert steamed from Cowes to Lulworth Cove, and the King 
lunched at Lulworth Castle. That night he slept in Portland Roads, and next day 
he landed, and visited the convict prison, and the torpedo works of the famous 
firm of Whitehead. Thence by Plymouth Sound he paid a brief visit to Cothele, 
the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe's beautiful and interesting old house on the Tamar. 
On the 7th, His Majesty landed once more at St. Mary's, in the Scilly Isles, where 
he was received by Mr. Dorrien Smith, the lessee from the Duchy of Cornwall. 
Presently the King found himself in Mount's Bay, whence he visited Lord St. 
Aubyn at St. Michael's Mount. A short stay at Falmouth, and a call at Lord 
Falmouth's house of Tregothnan, concluded this delightful little tour, and the 
Royal yacht then returned to Cowes. On April 23rd, the King was back at 
Buckingham Palace, and the Queen arrived from Denmark the day after. The 
Sovereign had very recently gone into residence at Buckingham Palace, which, 
like Windsor and Balmoral, had been extensively refurbished. Formerly a 
gloomy and unattractive place, the King's town residence is now bright and 
cheerful enough. 

While the King was away on his yachting expedition, workmen had been 
placing in the private chapel at Windsor Castle a stained glass window, provided 
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by him in memory of his mother. A tablet was affixed to the oak panel work 
near the window, recording the memorial as follows : — " To the glory of God, 
and in pious memory of Victoria, Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, Empress 
of India, born at Kensington Palace, May 24, 1819, succeeded June 20, 1837, 
died at Osborne, January 22, 1901. The window above the Altar is dedicated 
by her devoted and sorrowing son, Edward, R.I." 

An exceptionally brilliant season was now in full swing, and the preparations 
for the Coronation were proceeding apace ; yet His Majesty found time to open 
the Military Tournament on May 22nd, and on the 30th he presented new colours 
to the Irish Guards on the Horse Guards Parade at the usual birthday ceremony 
of trooping the Colours. The same day he subscribed .^400 to the Mansion 
House Fund for the relief of the sufferers from the volcanic eruptions on the 
island of St. Vincent. 
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THE HIGH OFFICIALS OF THE CORONATION. 



CHAPTER V. 



" THIS, OUR ROYAL CORONATION.' 



When King Edward VII. succeeded to the Throne of his ancestors he succeeded 
also to the sorrows and anxieties of a lingering and destructive war. We can 
hardly doubt that the unforeseen dimensions and early reverses of the South 
African struggle produced a very serious effect upon the health of Queen 
Victoria, and hastened the decay which Nature, unhampered by adverse circum- 
stances, might have retarded for some little while longer. Modern sovereigns 
love peace as their ancestors delighted in war, and the King's first anxiety was, 
naturally, to see the gaping doors of the Temple of Janus closed. Unhappily he 
was personally helpless, as the whole Empire was helpless, to put an end to a 
strife which, as time went on, became little more than a guerilla war. All that 
he could do was to insist that the operations should be conducted with all possible 
energy in the hope of wearing down partisan resistance. When he had sat upon 
the Throne for nearly eighteen months this happy day at length arrived, and late 
on the night of May 30th the Boer delegates signed the conditions of peace at 
Vereeniging. Upon receiving the news the King immediately despatched the 
following telegrams : — 



"The King to Lord Milner. 

"Jtme 1st, igo2. 
" I am overjoyed at the news of the surrender of the Boer forces, and I 
warmly congratulate you on the able manner in which you have conducted the 
negotiations. 

" Edward R." 
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"Lord Milner to the King. 

" I offer my most respectful thanks for Your Majesty's gracious Message. I 
am profoundly thankful that Your Majesty's Coronation will be celebrated in 
peace throughout your South African Dominions. 

"Milker, Pretoria." 

"The King to Lord Kitchener. 

"Juue Is/, 1902. 

" My heartiest congratulations on the termination of hostilities. I also 
heartily congratulate my brave Troops under your command for having brought 
this long and difficult campaign to so glorious and successful a conclusion. 

" Edward R." 

" Lord Kitchener to the King. 

"yujie 1st, 1902. 

" The Army in South Africa will highly appreciate Your Majesty's gracious 
Message, which I am now communicating to them. I humbly beg to thank 
Your Majesty. 

" Kitchener of Khartoum." 

On the same day the following intimation to the nation was issued : — " The 
King has received the welcome news of the cessation of hostilities in South 
Africa with infinite satisfaction, and trusts that peace may be speedily followed 
by the restoration of prosperity in his new dominions, and that the feelings 
necessarily engendered by war will give place to the earnest co-operation of all 
His Majesty's South African subjects in promoting the welfare of their common 
country." 

Lord Milner's reference to the Coronation being celebrated in peace touched 
a chord which was necessarily very near to the King's heart, and we can hardly 
doubt that the date of that great ceremony had been recule as far as possible in 
the hope that the only guns which spoke on that day would be fired in joyful 
salute. The whole Empire experienced a sensation of thankful relief at the 
cessation of a series of campaigns which had cost enormously in human life and 
had exceeded in pecuniary cost many wars which will occupy a far greater place 
in history. This thankfulness was felt as keenly by the Queen as by the King 
and his people, and in reply to a message of congratulation upon the restoration 
of peace from the women of Leicester, Her Majesty telegraphed : — " The Queen 
is much touched by the kind congratulations from the Mayoress and women of 
Leicester on the conclusion of peace, and is most thankful if she has been able in 
any way to lessen the sufferings and privations of those who have fought so nobly 
and bravely for their beloved country." The first time the people saw the King 
after the conclusion of peace was the day after the news became known, as he 
drove to St. James's Palace to hold an investiture, and he was naturally cheered 
with more than ordinary heartiness, for the desire of a Coronation with the dogs 
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of war at length chained up appealed as strongly to the country as to the 
Monarch himself. 

A week later, on Sunday, June 8th, a Thanksgiving Service for Peace was held 
in St. Paul's Cathedral, as in almost every church in the country, and was attended 
by the King and Queen, who went in semi-State, with Princess Victoria, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and Prince and Princess Charles of Denmark. 
His Majesty had no escort, and there were no soldiers in the streets, and it was 
noticed that the crowds gave him a welcome which, although cordial enough, 
was, as might be expected on such an occasion, somewhat quieter in its manifes- 
tations than usual. In the Cathedral a broad space under the Dome had been 
arranged for the Royal Party, and two purple-covered chairs, with a prie-dieu, were 
provided for the King and Queen, the City's Sword of State lying upon a purple- 
draped table hard by. Although the King did not arrive until twenty-five 
minutes past ten the vast Cathedral was full to overflowing at eight o'clock. 
Their Majesties — the King in Field Marshal's uniform, the Queen in black 
and white — were received by the Bishop of London, Dean Gregory, the Bishop 
of Stepney, Canon Scott- Holland, Canon Newbolt, and Archdeacon Sinclair, 
all of whom, save the last, wore copes. As they moved up the Nave that 
famous " battle-song of the Church militant," Mr. Baring-Gould's noble hymn, 
" Onward, Christian Soldiers," was sung by the vast congregation to the music of 
the Grenadier Guards' band. Sir Arthur Sullivan had composed a fine TeDeuvi 
for the occasion. The Bishop of London preached from Psalm xxix., verses 
lO and II, "The Lord sitteth upon the flood ; yea, the Lord sitteth King for 
ever. The Lord will give strength unto His people ; the Lord will bless His 
people with peace." Dwelling upon " the blessing of peace," the Bishop said : — 

" It is first a blessing to our King and Queen. In any case, we should have 
prepared to do our best joyfully to celebrate their Coronation ; but to all, and 
not least to them, there would have been the feeling that there was one thing 
wanted to complete the happiness of the Coronation, if brave soldiers were still 
facing hardships for them, if homes were still anxious throughout the land, 
though we should have said little about it, we should all have felt that it spoilt 
the completeness of the rejoicing, and that there was one blessing, at any rate, 
left to be desired, and that was the blessing for which we have come here to give 
thanks this morning — the blessing of Peace. Now, the Coronation preparations 
will go forward with new heart, and the day itself will be a day of unmixed 
gladness, for the Crown which will be placed upon their heads will be the 
Crown of an Empire at one within its borders, and the sceptre which will be 
placed in their hands the sceptre of righteousness and peace." 

With the hymn, " Now thank we all our God," and the National Anthem, this 
historic service ended, and Their Majesties returned to Buckingham Palace through 
an even larger and cei'tainly a more demonstrative crowd than had greeted them 
upon their eastward journey. Thousands of Thanksgiving Services were held 
simultaneously all over the Empire. Two days afterwards the Bishop of London 
announced that it was the Queen's intention to entertain ten thousand of the 
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London maids-of-all-work to tea in celebration of the Coronation, and to present 
each of them with a commemorative medal. On June nth, King and Queen 
drove together to Westminster Abbey to inspect the preparations which were 
being made for the great solemnity, and passed through streets which were 
already brilliant with bunting and scarlet-draped stands for spectators of the 
coming procession. The same day the King received at Buckingham Palace 
Addresses of loyalty and congratulation on the conclusion of peace from the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of London, and the London County Council. To the 
former he made the following reply : — 

" I thank you in my own name and in that of the Queen for your loyal and 
dutiful Address, and for the congratulations which you tender us on the close of 
the war in South Africa. I heartily join in your expression of thankfulness to 
Almighty God at the termination of a struggle which, while it has entailed on 
my people at home and beyond the seas so many sacrifices, borne with admirable 
fortitude, has secured a result which will give increased unity and strength to my 
Empire. The cordial and spontaneous exertions of all parts of my Dominions, 
as well as of your ancient and loyal City, have done much to bring about this 
happy result. You give fitting expression to the admiration universally felt for 
the valour and endurance of the officers and men whio have been engaged in 
fighting their country's battles. They have been opposed by a brave and 
determined people, and have had to encounter unexampled difficulties. These 
difficulties have been cheerfully overcome by steady and persistent effort, and 
those who were our opponents will now, I rejoice to think, become our friends. 
It is my earnest hope that by mutual co-operation and goodwill the bitter 
feelings of the past may speedily be replaced by ties of loyalty and friendship, 
and that an era of peace and prosperity may be in store for South Africa." 

That evening there was a brilliant Court at the Palace, and the next day — 
Saturday, June 14th — Their Majesties went to Aldershot, where they stayed at the 
Royal Pavilion until Monday, when it had been arranged to hold a great review. 
The weather, despite the time of year, was damp and cheerless, and towards 
evening it began to be understood that the King was not quite well. He neither 
went down to dinner nor attended the torchlight tattoo, which was spoiled by the 
rain as well as by his absence. On Sunday he remained in his room, and on 
Monday morning the country was informed that, " owing to an attack of lumbago, 
caused by a chill," he would be unable to hold the review. It took place, 
nevertheless, the Queen representing the Sovereign. Later in the day the King 
drove from Aldershot to Windsor, and that he was able to do so was pointed to 
as a sure indication that there was no need for alarm. On the 15th the King 
was declared to be much better, but he was unable to drive to Ascot, and the 
Queen went instead. Nor did he go on the Cup Day, and, indeed, he went out 
that week only for drives in the Great Park. It was officially stated that there 
was no ground for alarm, but that the doctors had advised as much rest as 
possible in view of the great and fatiguing events of the coming week. The 
country was further reassured by the statement made on the 21st by the Kings 
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private secretary that there was " not a word of truth " in certain alarming reports 
concerning His Majesty's health. That same day he received Lieutenant-Colonel 
H. I. Hamilton, the bearer of the peace despatches from Lord Kitchener. 

On Monday morning, June 23rd — the Coronation, it will be remembered, was 
fixed for the 26th — the King and Queen returned to London, and drove through 
cheering crowds to Buckingham Palace. It was a fine summer day, but His 
Majesty wore an overcoat, and it was commonly observed that he looked very 
pale and by no means himself. After dinner that evening there was a ceremonious 
reception of Royal guests, who had come to London for the Coronation, but the 
King did not appear. When this fact became known from the morning papers, 
it was felt to be far from encouraging, although it was seen to be possible that 
His Majesty was husbanding his strength for the fatigues of the latter part of the 
week. Shortly after noon, however — this was the 24th — ^.London was thrown 
into stupefaction by the issue of the following announcement : — 

" The King is suffering from perityphilitis. The condition on Saturday was 
so satisfactory that it was hoped that, with care. His Majesty would be able to go 
through the Coronation ceremonies. On Monday evening a recrudescence 
became manifest, rendering a surgical operation necessary to-day. 
"June 24th, 1 1. 1 5 a.m. " LiSTER, 

"Thomas Smith, 
"Francis H. Taking, 
" Thos. Barlow, 
"Fredk. Treves." 

Almost before London had begun to realise the full import of this brusque 
announcement, and certainly before most people had time to ascertain that 
perityphilitis meant appendicitis, the following bulletin was posted at Buckingham 
Palace, dated two o'clock : — 

" The operation on His Majesty has been successfully performed. A large 
abscess has been evacuated. The King has borne the operation well and is in 
a satisfactory condition." 

No person who was not in England on that and the few following days can 
attempt to realise the mingled emotions of consternation, fear, sorrow, and 
disappointment which possessed the country. Fate, in the blackest and most 
menacing form, seemed to have stepped between the King and his people. 
Forty-eight hours before he was to have received the crown of his ancestors, the 
illustrious diadem which they had worn for more than a thousand years, amid all 
the most awful and august sanctions, he was stricken down suddenly as by an 
unseen hand. In thousands of towns and villages the preparations for rejoicing 
were almost completed, while not even at the Diamond Jubilee had London 
worn so completely the aspect of a festive and holiday city. Distant suburbs 
were decorated as elaborately, in their way, as the streets through which the 
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Coronation procession would pass, and the whole town was at a fever-heat of 
excitement and expectation. A kind of prolonged Bank Holiday had begun, 
and it had become difificult to transact business. The streets, full of flags and 
triumphal arches, Venetian masts and streamers and welcoming inscriptions, were 
thronged with sightseers ; the air pulsated with loyalty. This gaiety and brilliance 
were instantaneously exchanged for anxiety and gloom. When the newspaper 
contents bills, bearing the lines " Illness of the King — Coronation Postponed," 
were first seen in the streets, the crowds, which could believe neither eyes nor 
ears, fought for the papers. So general a sense of sudden calamity could hardly 
be remembered. The dominant feeling, there can be no doubt, was apprehension 
for the future, and it is perfectly certain that the vast majority of the King's 
subjects entertained little hope that he would ever sit in the Coronation Chair. 
It was argued that he was in his sixty-first year, and that the shock of a surgical 
operation of some severity, added to the effects of disappointment at such a 
moment, placed him at a serious disadvantage in the struggle for life. Moreover, 
the fifty-nine years during which he had stood on the steps of the Throne had 
encouraged all manner of old wives' tales about prophecies that he would never 
be crowned — in his mother's lifetime they ran that he would never be King ; 
and all these things, rubbish though they were, now recurred painfully to the 
mind of the nation. And when the bulletin, the morning following the operation, 
after stating that the King's strength was maintained, that he was in less pain, 
and that he had taken a little nourishment, added, " It will be some days before 
it will be possible to say that the King is out of danger," the most ominous 
fears oppressed the nation and the Empire. 

At the moment when the first news of the King's illness was announced, a 
rehearsal of the Coronation Service was taking place in Westminster Abbey. 
Immediately all was hushed — the great organ ceased to peal, the choir was 
dumb. " I have," said the Bishop of London, " to make the very sad announce- 
ment that the King is suffering from an illness which makes an operation 
necessary to-day at twelve o'clock. The Coronation has, therefore, been post- 
poned." He asked those present to pray for His Majesty, and the Litany was 
then said by the Bishop of Bath and Wells, the choir and. congregation joining 
in the responses. This touching and solemn improvised service closed with that 
noble outburst, " O God, our help in ages past," and the blessing, given by the 
Dean of Westminster. Later in the day the following notification came from 
the Earl Marshal, the Duke of Norfolk : — " The Earl Marshal has received the 
King's commands to express His Majesty's deep sorrow that, owing to his serious 
illness, the Coronation ceremony must be postponed. All celebrations in 
London will, in consequence, be likewise postponed, but it is the King's earnest 
hope that the celebrations in the country shall be held as originally arrano-ed." 

" Will my people ever forgive me .' " the King is reported to have said 
when he learned that the events to which the Empire had been looking forward 
with so great an intensity of anticipation would have to be delayed. The in- 
convenience, the interruption of business, and the positive loss which followed 
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upon this stroke of untoward fate were very serious, but the occasion brought 
out some of the best sides of the national character — a much better side than had, 
for instance, sometimes shown itself in rather childish rejoicings when beleaguered 
towns were relieved during the Boer War. Thoughtful people who had begun 
to wonder whether there had been some softening of fibre, were reassured when 
they observed the fortitude and hopefulness ~with which the new situation was 
faced. It was a situation which had in it all the makings of a peculiarly pathetic 
tragedy, and this, rather than selfishness or disappointment, was the uppermost 
thought in the public mind, and there can be no doubt that thus, at the very 
outset of his reign, the King was endeared to his people as only a common 
sorrow can endear. There was also a feeling of admiration for the courage with 
which he had endeavoured to go through with all that lay before him, content, if 
need be, to collapse when the Coronation was over. 

The first bulletin was read in both Houses of Parliament, and in the Lords 
the Marquess of Salisbury spoke of the sorrow which had been caused to " the 
political, social, and affectionate feelings of the people. All we can do," he 
added, " is to hope and pray for the best, and this great calamity must be looked 
on by all of us with the trustful hope and belief that health, strength, and the 
constant affection of his subjects will support our Sovereign throughout the trial 
which he has been called upon to bear." That evening, and the whole of the 
following day, great crowds were constantly gathered round the gates of 
Buckingham Palace, waiting for the bulletins, which were all hopeful. On the 
25th, many of the guests who had come for the Coronation returned home, and 
the flags and decorations began to disappear from the streets, which soon 
returned to their everyday aspect. On the morning of what should have been 
Coronation Day — June 26th— the bulletin stated that the King had " improved 
in all respects." A long list of Coronation honours was announced, and in some 
parts of the provinces the celebrations that had been arranged for took place, but 
it was inevitable that there should be but little heart in them. The intercessory 
services which took place elsewhere, were more in accordance with the general 
sentiment of the country. The most impressive of these services was that which 
took place at St. Paul's Cathedral, under the title of "An Act of humble suppli- 
cation to Almighty God for His Majesty King Edward VH. in his sickness." 
Hastily arranged, the blundering absurdity was committed of excluding the 
general public— only persons of importance, it seemed to be thought, had any 
right to pray for their Sovereign in the national Cathedral. Thus, while 
thousands were gathered outside, there was plenty of room within. It was, 
nevertheless, a very solemn and affecting service. The two Archbishops, many 
of the Bishops, the clergy of the Chapter, the choir, the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, 
and Aldermen' walked up the Nave chanting the Litany, and special prayers 
were said for the King's recovery. Afterwards, the Miserere was chanted, 
the congregation kneehng. 

The morning bulletin on June 28th contained the welcome news that the 
King was out of immediate danger, and the nation began to breathe more freely. 
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On the 30th, innumerable Coronation bonfires were lighted upon the greater 
eminences throughout the country, in response to a signal discharged from the 
Great Wheel at Earl's Court. Certain ceremonial acts which would have been 
performed by the Sovereign had all gone well, were now performed in his stead 
by the Prince of Wales. On July ist. His Royal Highness reviewed the 
Colonial troops which had come to London for the Coronation, and the next 
day he reviewed the contingents representative of all arms of the Imperial Army 
in India. The King desired it to be made known to his soldiers from the 
Colonies and India that he had heard with pleasure, through the open windows 
of his sick-room, the expressions of the welcome of his people to their loyal 
comrades. On the 4th, there was a reception at the India Office of the Indian 
Princes who had come for the Coronation, the Prince of Wales representing the 
King. " We are glad to be able to state that we consider the King now out of 
danger," ran the bulletin next morning, and it was an auspicious opening to the 
day upon which His Majesty's Coronation dinners to half a million poor people 
took place. From his sick-bed he sent the following message to his guests :^ 

"Buckingham Palace, 11.20 a.m. 
" The King and Queen had intended visiting some of the Coronation dinners 
to-day, and His Majesty deeply regrets that his illness prevents their doing so. 
The King has deputed members of his family to represent him at as many of 
these dinners as possible. The King hopes that his guests are enjoying them- 
selves, and are passing a happy day." 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of Fife, Prince and 
Princess Charles of Denmark, and other members of the Royal Family, were kept 
busily engaged for some hours in driving about London from one hall to another 
in which the dinners were taking place, and there can be no question that this 
work of kindly personal interest was appreciated at least as heartily as the 
entertainment itself A day or two later the Queen's first tea to maids-of-all- 
work took place — these teas went on for the rest of the month — and, on July loth, 
the Queen opened a " Coronation Bazaar " in aid of the Hospital for Sick 
Children at the Botanical Gardens in Regent's Park. 

Now that the King was making rapid progress towards recovery, he was 
soon faced once more with the cares of State. On July nth, the Marquess of 
Salisbury, the veteran Prime Minister, had an audience in which he laid down 
that power he had used so long and so well, and on the following day it was 
announced that his nephew, Mr. A. J. Balfour, had succeeded him. That same 
day Lord Kitchener arrived in London from South Africa. 

By this time the King had progressed sufficiently towards convalescence to 
justify his removal from London, and on July 15th he travelled to Portsmouth, 
accompanied by the Queen, and went on board the Victoria and Albert, 
which then steamed to her moorings off Cowes. The removal had, of course, 
to be managed very carefully. The King was driven slowly in a covered 
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invalid carriage from the Palace to the railway station, and carried on to the 
yacht at Portsmouth. There were no ill effects from the journey, and, indeed, 
His Majesty immediately began to derive benefit from the sea breezes, and in 
a few days it was found possible to decide that the Coronation should take place 
somewhere between August 8th and I2th, although the procession through 
London, which it had been intended should take place the day after the 
ceremony, would clearly have to be abandoned. On July 27th, the King held his 
first Council since his illness — it took place on board the Victoria and Albert — 
at which it was settled that the Coronation should take place on Saturday, 
August 9th. 

On August 6th, Their Majesties, accompanied by Princess Victoria, returned 
to London. The King was able to walk from the yacht to the train, and when 
he traversed the railway platform at Victoria on his way to his carriage he walked 
astonishingly well. The next day he held an Investiture, while the Queen went 
to Queen's Hall to attend the annual meeting of the Soldiers' and Sailors' 
Institute. On August 8th, the eve of the Coronation, His Majesty issued the 
following address : — 

"To My People, 

" On the eve of my Coronation, an event which I look upon as one of the 
most solemn and important of my life, I am anxious to express to my people at 
home and in the Colonies, and in India, my heartfelt appreciation of the deep 
sympathy they have manifested towards me during the time that my life was in 
such imminent danger. 

" The postponement of the ceremony owing to my illness caused, I fear, much 
inconvenience and trouble to all those who intended to celebrate it ; but their 
disappointment was borne by them with admirable patience and temper. 

" The prayers of my people for niy recovery were heard ; and now I offer up 
my deepest gratitude to Divine Providence for having preserved my life and given 
me strength to fulfil the important duties which devolve upon me as the Sovereign 
of this great Empire. 

"Edward, R. & I. 

"Buckingham Palace, August %th, 1902." 

This letter struck the exact note of the national and Imperial sentiment, and 
when it was read in the newspapers on the morning of Coronation Day, it was 
taken as a peculiarly significant indication of the frame of mind in which the 
King had, from the beginning, approached the discharge of the delicate duties 
and the slogging hard labour which fall upon the descendant and successor of 
Alfred the Great. That historic morning broke fine but dull, and, save for a 
shower or two, remained auspicious throughout the day. Nothing could exceed 
the splendour of the weather on the occasion which had originally been fixed, but 
long and fatiguing ceremonies are not made the easier to get through by a hot 
sun, and actors and spectators alike were not ungrateful for a type of weather 
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which was agreeable without being trying. It is impossible to do the same thing 
over again in exactly the same way, when it is a case of thousands of people 
using their own taste and judgment, but if the decorations were somewhat less 
magnificent, and if fewer foreign Princes were present in Westminster Abbey 
than if the Coronation had taken place in June, there was this important com- 
pensation, that the celebrations assumed a more purely domestic character than 
would otherwise have been the case. From a bed of grave sickness the King 
had been restored to his people, and the religious side of the Coronation ceremony 
was certainly far more clearly appreciated than it would have been had he ridden 
to Westminster in all the pride of unshaken strength. Loyalty was reinforced 
by thankfulness, and the crowds in the streets who that day sang " God save the 
King " as though they would never tire of it, realised, as perhaps they had never 
realised before, that it is primarily a hymn. 

To attempt to describe the decorations of even the most important streets 
and buildings on that great day would be equally tedious and unsuccessful. 
Brilliant they all were with flag and streamer and hanging, and St. James's Street, 
which I may alone permit myself to mention, looked like a fairy bower. It had 
not long been light on that pleasant August morning, when the streets along the 
line of the procession began to be animated with early risers, who found workmen 
still putting the last touches to the decorations, while troops were already 
beginning to march in and take up their stations, scores of thousands of them, 
horse, foot, and artilleiy, with innumerable bands. It has, I think, been the rule, 
always and everywhere, for coronations to begin early in the day. The ceremonies 
are usually long and extremely fatiguing, and many stories are told of monarchs 
who have been in danger of collapsing with exhaustion before the end was 
reached. The centre of interest and curiosity was, naturally, the immediate 
neighbourhood of Westminster Abbey, where thick crowds were assembled long 
before the hour at which most of those who composed them usually get up. That 
the eight thousand people who were allotted seats in the Abbey might reach their 
places in good time, the doors were thrown open at seven o'clock, and as they 
were closed at half-past nine, there was every incentive to early rising, especially 
as many of those present — Peers and Peeresses especially — had to arrive in 
gorgeous raiment, which needs to be assumed with care and deliberation. The 
early crowds in the streets converging upon the Abbey had plenty to interest and 
amuse them, since many of the Peers and dignitaries arrived in splendid State 
coaches, such as are rarely seen in ordinary times, and the unwonted sight of 
lords and ladies tucking their coronets under one arm and their robes under the 
other was not without its charm for a curious crowd. 

No sooner were the doors of the Abbey closed than the first ceremonial act 
of the day was performed. The Regalia had been deposited over-night in the 
Jerusalem Chamber, and between nine and ten o'clock on this historic morning, 
the Chapter of Westminster carried it in procession to Edward the Confessor's 
chapel. When these dignitaries and their precious burden reached the Chapel 
the Litany was sung, and the oil in the Ampulla consecrated by Bishop Welldon. 
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The procession then reformed and bore the Regalia down the Nave, singing as 
they went Dr. Watts's famous hymn, " O God, our help in ages past." In the 
Annexe the Regalia was delivered to the great peers whose duty it was to be to 
carry it to the Sanctuary. 

The Annexe, it should be explained, was a temporary erection of great size, 
built out beyond the West door of the Abbey, and projecting right into the 
roadway, to allow of the assembling and marshalling of the several processions 
which had to march up the Cathedral. This building, which included robing- 
rooms for the King and Queen, was a most admirable piece of stage carpentering. 
With its grey, weather-beaten walls it had every appearance of being coeval 
with the corpus of the Abbey itself, yet it had been hastily built by contract to 
supply a necessity which had not arisen for two generations. Internally it was 
as successful as without, being adorned with armour, antique furniture, and rich 
hangings, and in every visible detail the illusion was perfect. Something of the 
kind; it will be remembered, was added to St. George's Chapel at Windsor 
when the King was married. 

The scene which filled the eyes of those who formed the procession of the 
Regalia as they moved down the Nave from the Confessor's Chapel was so 
splendid that, I imagine, the world could not have offered its parallel. The 
guests who had been commanded, or invited, to be present were in their places, 
for the doors were now closed, and only the regal processions had still to arrive. 
The Abbey, although not transformed out of all knowledge by the arrangements 
necessary for so great a ceremony, was yet in strange and novel guise. Midway 
between the Sanctuary and the Choir had been erected what, in a rubric of the 
Coronation Service, is' called the " Theatre " — the enclosure within which take 
place the actual ceremonies of crowning and anointing. Around this space were 
arranged tiers of chairs for the Peers and Peeresses and others who were 
entitled to seats of especial honour. On a raised platform in the centre stood 
the thrones of King and Queen, and as he sat at the final moment the Sovereign 
faced the high altar, which, this time, had been saved from the strange desecration 
that had been committed when Queen Victoria was crowned, when tiers of seats 
were erected above the Reredos, so that hundreds of curious eyes looked down into 
her face as she knelt at the altar-rail at the most solemn moment of the service. 

The "Theatre" was carpeted with a rich deep blue, which was extremely 

effective indeed, the entire decoration of the Abbey was in excellent taste, and 

the fabric was treated with a tenderness which had rarely been observed at former 
Coronations, when horrible brutalities were committed, pillars and tombs being 
cut and hacked about in an entirely reckless manner to facilitate the erection of 
tribunes and scaffoldings. It need not be said that every corner of the church 
was packed, from floor to triforia, for nearly eight thou^nd persons were present, 
although only a relatively small proportion were able to see the actual Coronation 
ceremony. It is worthy of note that, contrary to the established precedent which 
decrees that Sovereigns shall not be present at each other's Coronations, one 
reigning Prince, the Grand Duke of Hesse, witnessed his uncle's sacre. 

O 2 
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Severely as the patience is taxed in the ordinary way by a long wait, the 
privileged thousands who sat in Westminster Abbey that August morning found 
that the time passed quickly. The colour and magnificence of the scene, the 
constant arrivals of distinguished personages, the pervading sense of splendour, 
the realisation of history — all these things prevented the possibility of ennui, and 
filled the interval with interest and charm. The King and Queen were not to 
arrive until half-past eleven, and, as we have seen, many of the guests had taken 
their places soon after seven, while even those who were able to postpone their 
arrival to the latest practicable moment had two hours to wait before the arrival 
of the Sovereign and his Consort. But as time wore on the Royal processions 
that were to herald that of the Sovereign began, and as the first of them emerged 
from the Annexe, and streamed up the Nave, the interest quickened visibly. 
This first procession was arranged in the order of consanguinity to the Crown — 
the Duchess of Fife and her little daughter, Princess Victoria, Princess Charles 
of Denmark, Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, the Duchess of Argyll, 
and Princess Henry of Battenberg. Then came the Duchess of Connaught and 
her daughters, and the Duchess of Albany. There was, too, an older generation 
in the persons of the aged Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz and her brother, 
the Duke of Cambridge, who had himself, for a few weeks of infancy, been heir- 
presumptive to the Crown of England. Others there were, too, in the procession, 
— children of its principal members— which made a gorgeous show as it marched 
slowly beneath the ancient roof between bowing ranks of the King's lieges. 
It was followed by a second, in which walked the Grand Duke of Hesse, 
Prince and Princess Henry of Prussia, the Crown Prince of Denmark, the Duke 
and Duchess of Sparta, the Crown Prince and Crown Princess of Roumania, 
Prince George and Prince Andrew of Greece — all of whom had seats in the 
Choir. Still more attractive to the onlooker was the procession of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, which was the last of these detached progresses before 
the arrival of the Sovereigns. Both wore their " Robes of Estate," the Prince 
having thrown his over his Admiral's uniform. Her Royal Highness's robe 
was of purple velvet, and upon her head was a golden circlet. Their trains 
were borne by pages in the one case, and by ladies-in-waiting in the other, and 
their coronets by gentlemen of their households. When they reached the 
Choir the Prince of Wales was conducted to his seat in front of the Peers 
and his Consort to the Royal box, where her two boys were awaiting her. 

These excitements over, the splendid throng began to look, with animated 
expectancy, for the arrival of the Monarch for whom all these gorgeous prepara- 
tions had been made. There was now not long to wait. The King and Queen 
had left Buckingham Palace shortly before eleven o'clock, and cannon announced 
the start to an expectant Capital. It was an extremely brilliant procession which 
swept stately through the streets on this most momentous journey. It was headed 
by a Sovereign's Escort of Royal Horse Guards, and followed by a throng of the 
King's Aides-de-Camp representing every branch of the forces, among whom was 
Lord Kitchener. Then came the Headquarters Staff of the Army, with Lord 
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Roberts, who was then Commander-in-Chief. Yeomen of the Guard and the 
Royal Equerries preceded Prince Charles of Denmark, Prince Christian, and Prince 
Albert of Schleswig-Holstein, who rode abreast. A cloud of Indian and Colonial 
cavalry formed, fittingly enough, the immediate escort of the world's most 
Imperial Sovereign. Their Majesties occupied the famous old State coach which 
had been built for the Coronation of George III., with its rich antique embellish- 
ments, drawn by the historic white Hanoverian horses, eight in number. The 
ceaseless plaudits, ever increasing in volume as the Abbey drew nearer, which 
arose from the packed crowds on pavements and stands, in windows and on roofs, 
left them little opportunity of reflecting upon all that was about to happen within 
the greyish-black walls of the venerable church that had once echoed the 
exultant shouts of the followers of the crowned Conqueror, and had since seen 
the Coronations of nearly all his successors and descendants. It was a noble and 
inspiring spectacle. 

The gorgeous gold coach, with the Duke of Connaught riding on its right, 
and his son. Prince Arthur, immediately behind, by the side of the Royal 
Standard, drew up at the West door of the Abbey— or, rather, of the Annexe 
— on the stroke of half-past eleven. There Their Majesties found awaiting them 
the Earl Marshal, the Duke of Norfolk, all the great officers of the Court, and 
the Prelates who were to take part in the ceremony. They alighted, and passed 
through the Annexe to their robing-rooms, the bells of the Abbey, by their glad 
peals, conveying to those who waited within that the Sovereign had at last 
reached the Coronation Church. Pending the arrival of the King and Queen, 
the great procession had been marshalled and prepared to start, so that all 
was ready when they who were to be crowned and anointed to the service 
of God and man emerged from their robing-rooms. The Duke of Connaught 
and his son. Prince Charles of Denmark, Prince Christian, and Prince Albert of 
Schleswig-Holstein, together with the Peers and others who arrived with Their 
Majesties, but were not to form part of the Royal Procession, passed to their 
seats during this final period of waiting. 

It was a thrilling moment when that vast congregation arose as the head of 
that brilliant " Proceeding," as it was called in the official programme, took the 
first step up the Nave of Westminster Abbey. It consisted of the Chaplains-in- 
Ordinary, who were immediately followed by the Prebendaries of Westminster 
and Dr. Bradley, the aged Dean. Then came heralds, pursuivants, and ushers, 
followed by Mr. Frank S. Dymoke, the Hereditary Champion, carrying the 
Standard of England, and the Duke of Wellington carrying the Union Standard. 
The four Knights of the Garter — Earl Cadogan, the Earl of Rosebery, the Earl 
of Derby, and Earl Spencer — who were appointed to hold the Canopy for the 
King's Anointing, came next, and immediately behind them were the Lord 
Chancellors of England and Ireland, and the Archbishop of Canterbury. These 
three great dignitaries heralded the Queen's Regalia. Immediately behind her 
own Sceptre, Ivory Rod, and Crown (the latter borne by the Duke of 
Roxburghe), walked the stateliest and most gracious figure of the day's 
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pageant— the Queen Consort. Her Royal robes, the train borne by the Duchess 
of Buccleuch, Mistress of the Robes, and eight youthful scarlet-clad pages, was 
in cloth of gold covered by a net worked with gold and silver embroidery. At 
the neck there was a high collar of the picturesque type known as " Medici." 
Her purple velvet train, which was eighteen feet long, was entirely lined with 
ermine, and was worn from the shoulders, to which it was attached by dull gold 
cords and tassels. The Mistress of the Robes and the attendant pages remained 
with the Queen throughout the ceremony, and formed a most effective little 
procession whenever the progress of the service compelled her to move from one 
place to another. It was noticed that Her Majesty was unusually pale and 
grave — hardly, indeed, would it have been possible for her to be otherwise. So 
soon as the Queen's procession began to move up the Nave, the anthem " I was 
glad when they said unto me " was heard on the organ, as it had been at every 
Coronation since that of James I., and a moment afterwards the voices of the 
boys of Westminster School, high up in the triforium, broke in with the 
traditional cry, " Vivat Regina Alexandra ! Vivat ! vivat ! " These salutations, 
says Mr. Bodley, are "the sole relic of the Latin service used for the last 
time when Elizabeth was crowned." 

The Sovereign was separated from his Consort in this splendid procession by 
a cloud of great personages bearing the Regalia. St. Edward's Staff was borne 
by Earl Carrington, the Sceptre with the Cross by the Duke of Argyll, the 
Short Sword by the Duke of Grafton, the " Second " and " Third " Swords by 
Lord Wolseley and Lord Roberts, the Sword of State by the Marquess of 
Londonderry, the Sceptre with the Dove by the Earl of Lucan, the Orb by the 
Duke of Somerset, and the Imperial Crown by the Duke of Marlborough. 
Immediately in front of the King walked the Bishop of London carrying the 
Bible upon which the oath was to be taken, the Bishop of Ely with the paten, 
and the Bishop of Winchester carrying the chalice. The Duke of Norfolk, as 
Earl Marshal, and the Lord Mayor of London, were also among this glittering 
advance-guard. As it streamed up the Nave, the voices of the Westminster 
boys were heard once more in their shrill and joyous welcome, " Vivat Rex 
Edwardus ! Vivat ! vivat ! vivat ! " His Majesty wore his " Royal Crimson 
Robe of State," with the Collar of the Garter, and on his head the Cap of State, 
and his train was borne by eight pages, who included a Duke, a Marquess, two 
Earls, and two Barons. It may be more clearly descriptive to add that the 
King's actual vesture was a coat of crimson satin trimmed with gold lace, and 
over it a purple velvet robe lined with ermine. It was observed, with gratifica- 
tion, that there were no traces of illness in his face or figure. " His subjects 
marvelled to see with what supreme ease the King, so lately stricken down, wore 
his weighty robes of crimson, with what resolute, regal bearing he trod the 
Nave and Choir on his way to receive the Crown, the Sceptre, and the Orb, 
for the first time to be recognised as the insignia of a world-wide empire." 

The stately regal figure bowed to right and to left as, amid the gorgeously 
coped ecclesiastics, the King, with measured pace, walked to his solemn 
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consecration. Followed by distinguished soldiers and sailors — Sir Michael 
Culme-Seymour, Lord Chelmsford, Sir A. Gaselee, Lord Kitchener, Sir Edward 
Seymour — and by great officers of the Household such as the Duke of Portland 
and the Duke of Buccleuch, His Majesty continued his journey to the 
Sanctuary where, instead of remaining as usual for the first part of the ceremony 
in the centre of the " Theatre " by the thrones, beneath the lantern of the 
Abbey, both he and the Queen went at once to seats near the Coronation Chair. 
This arrangement was made to reduce the inevitable fatigue of so trying a 
ceremony. And here again Mr. Bodley can describe the scene better than I : — 

" The Sanctuary thus became at once an animated picture of infinite variety 
and dignity. The north side was lined with the scarlet-robed Bishops who took 
no part in the ceremony. On the south side the Princess of Wales and her 
children, with the daughters of the King, and other ladies of the Royal House, 
from a sumptuous tribune, looked upon the fair spectacle. At the east the 
noblemen bearing the Regalia delivered it to the sub-Dean to be placed upon 
the altar in glittering array. They, in their robes of crimson and ermine, with 
other members of the procession whose places were within the Sanctuarj', 
mingled with the officiating prelates and the prebendaries, vested in their multi- 
coloured copes. Near the centre stood King Edward's Chair, made for the first 
of his name to hold the Coronation Stone which, captured from the Scots, he 
sent to Westminster six hundred years ago. Below, between the transepts, was 
a clear space around the thrones. But beyond and on all sides, from the floor 
to the tall roof, there were massed the serried ranks of spectators, like rainbow 
beds of flowers." 

The seat which the King took when he at length reached the Sanctuary was 
that known as the Chair of Recognition, which was placed on the south side, 
nearest to the altar. Now that all was ready it may be convenient to explain 
here that the service which was taken as the basis of the forma et modus of the 
Coronation ceremonies was that used at the Coronation of William IV., that 
having been the last one which provided for the crowning of a Queen Consort. 
Its length, however, was felt to be excessive, and it was curtailed by Order in 
Council, and still further shortened at the last minute when it was realised that 
the King would not be strong enough for the fatigues even of the service as 
originally abbreviated. A few copies of the final form were hurriedly printed for 
the use of Their Majesties and the officiating prelates, marked " Private ; Copy 
for Special Use." Under the Order in Council, the ceremony of the First 
Oblation of the King and Queen was dispensed with, the reading of the Ten 
Commandments was omitted from the Communion Service, and likewise the 
Hallelujah Anthem, which had followed the Anthem, and the Final Prayer. 
But this was only a beginning. The Litany was reduced by about one-half of 
its length, the Benediction was curtailed in a manner which made it correspond 
with earlier precedent, and the Coronation Oath was modified by the omission of 
all reference to the now disestablished Church of Ireland. There were also 
alterations made in the singing of certain anthems, which were arranged to be 
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sung while other parts of the ceremonial were in progress. The greatest saving 
of time was that effected in the Homage of the Peers. According to the old 
practice every peer, one by one in order, put off his coronet singly, and, 
ascending the throne, stretched forth his hands and touched the Crown on the 
Sovereign's head, and then every one of them kissed him on the cheek. The 
great increase in the number of peers in the last reign would have made this an 
extremely long and tedious ceremony, and the personal act of homage was 
now limited to the senior peer of each degree. The further abbreviations 
consequent upon the King's illness were the omission of the Litany, which 
was sung in St. Edward's Chapel at the time of the consecration of the Holy 
Oil, before the arrival of the Sovereign and his Consort, the suppression of the 
sermon, and the singing of the Te Deuin at the end of the service, during the 
Recess. 

The first part of the actual Coronation service is called the." Recognition," 
and, although picturesque and significant enough, is of the utmost brevity. The 
King and Queen having knelt for a few moments at the faldstools before their 
chairs, at their private devotions, sat down. Thereupon the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, vested in a richly embroidered cope of cream damask, stood forward, 
with the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Great Chamberlain, the Lord High Constable, 
the Earl Marshal, and Garter Deputy on his right hand, and said in a loud, 
strong voice : — " Sirs, I here present unto you King Edward, the undoubted King 
of this Realm ! Wherefore all you who are come this day to do your homage, are 
you willing to do the same t " As he spoke the King stood up and faced his 
people — had he been strong enough, in accordance with ancient usage, which will 
no doubt be reverted to in the future, he would have turned to " every of the four 
sides " of the " Theatre " as the Archbishop proceeded to them in turn, that his 
lieges might assure themselves by ocular proof that he really was their rightful 
monarch. The answer to the Archbishop's demand was a great shout which 
rang through the Abbey and echoed through vault and triforum, of "^God save 
King Edward ! " followed by the blare of silver trumpets. Then rang out from 
choir and organ the introit, " O hearken thou unto the voice of my calling, my 
King and my God," while the Archbishop of Canterbury went up to the altar. 
When the singing ceased he began the Office of Holy Communion. Into the 
prayer for " this Thy servant, Edward our King," he interpolated the words " for 
whose recovery we now give Thee hearty thanks." The Epistle was read by the 
Bishop of Ely and the Gospel by the Bishop of Winchester, and the Nicene 
Creed was sung. The Epistle was taken from the familiar words of St. Peter, 
which, beginning with the exhortation, " Submit yourselves to every ordinance of 
man for the Lord's sake," ends with the counsel, " Honour the King." The 
Gospel was the story from St. Matthew, "Render therefore unto Caesar the 
things which are Caesar's," upon which countless thousands of sermons have 
been based. 

Then came the taking of the oath. The King replaced upon his head the 
crimson Cap of Maintenance which he had doffed when he first knelt down, and 
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the Archbishop of Canterbury descended from the altar and went up to the King, 
who was again seated in his chair. In ringing tones Dr. Temple asked : — " Sir, 
is Your Majesty willing to take the oath .' " " I am willing," came the clear and 
penetrating answer. Then followed this catechism : — 

Archbishop.—" Will you solemnly promise and swear to govern the People 
of this United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the Dominions thereto 
belonging, according to the Statutes in Parliament agreed on, and the respective 
Laws and Customs of the same .'' " 

King. — " I solemnly promise so to do." 

Archbishop. — "Will you to your power cause Law and Justice, in Mercy, 
to be executed in all your judgments ? " 

King.—" I will." 

Archbishop. — "Will you to the utmost of your power maintain the 
Laws of God, the true Profession of the Gospel, and the Protestant Reformed 
Religion established by Law .' And will you maintain and preserve inviolably 
the Settlement of the Church of England, and the Doctrine, Worship, Discipline, 
and Government thereof, as by Law established in England ? And will you 
preserve unto the Bishops and Clergy of England, and to the Church therein 
committed to their charge, all such Rights and Privileges, as by Law do or shall 
appertain to them, or any of them .■' " 

King. — " All this I promise to do." 

The Primate then brought the Bible from the altar, the King knelt at his 
faldstool and, " laying his hand upon the Holy Gospel," said, " The things which 
I have here before promised, I will perform and keep." He thereupon kissed the 
book, and signed the oath, and the solemn compact with his people was complete. 
He then reseated himself, and the idea of the priestly consecration of the 
Sovereign which runs throughout the English Coronation Office was further 
emphasised by the singing of the Veni Creator, as at the consecration of a 
Bishop. It was followed by the Prayer of Anointing, said by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury at the altar — " O Lord, Holy Father, who by anointing with Oil 
didst of old make and consecrate kings, priests, and prophets, to teach and 
govern Thy people Israel : Bless and sanctify Thy chosen servant Edward, who 
by our office and ministry is now to be anointed with this Oil, and consecrated 
King of this Realm: Strengthen him, O Lord, with the Holy Ghost the 
Comforter ; Confirm and stablish him with Thy free and princely Spirit, the 
Spirit of knowledge and true godliness, and fill him, O Lord, with the Spirit of 
Thy holy fear, now and for ever. Amen." The choir then sang the anthem, 
" Zadok the priest and Nathan the prophet anointed Solomon King ; and all the 
people rejoiced and said : God save the King, Long live the King, May the King 
live for ever. Amen. Hallelujah." These words, which were set to Handel's 
music, are reputed to have been chanted at every Coronation in Westminster 
Abbey for a thousand years. 

During the singing the four Knights of the Garter, who were to hold the 
golden canopy over the King during the anointing, prepared to move forward 
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with it. The King took off his Cap of Maintenance, and, by the aid of the Lord 
Great Chamberlain, was divested of his outer crimson robes, and, in a red tunic 
reaching to his knees, sat down in King Edward's Chair— the famous Coronation 
Chair built over the Stone of Destiny— which was placed " in the midst of the 
Area, over against the Altar, with a faldstool before it." Lords Derby, Spencer, 
Rosebery, and Cadogan held the canopy of yellow silk over the Sovereign's 
head. The Sub-Dean — Canon Duckworth, who on that day performed most of 
the functions of Dean Bradley, whose infirmities did not permit of his discharging 
the duties which fall to the Dean of Westminster at a Coronation — took the 
Ampulla holding the consecrated oil, and the spoon with which to administer it, 
from the altar, and held them ready. The Ampulla, it is worth while to 
explain, is the only piece of Coronation plate which goes back to the time of the 
Plantagenets, everything else having been wantonly destroyed in the Civil War. 
When all was ready the Sub-Dean poured oil into the spoon, and with it the 
Archbishop, in the words of the ritual, anointed the King in the form of across: — 

On the Crown of the Head, saying: "Be thy Head anointed with Holy Oil, 
as kings, priests, and prophets were anointed." 

On the Breast, saying : " Be thy Breast anointed with Holy Oil." 

On the Palms of both the Hands, saying : " Be thy Hands anointed with 
Holy Oil : 

"And as Solomon was anointed king by Zadok the priest and Nathan the 
prophet, so be you anointed, blessed, and consecrated King over this People, 
whom the Lord your God hath given you to rule and govern, in the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.'' 

The anointing on the breast was a return to earlier usage, which had been 
omitted for William IV. and for Queen Victoria. The Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, who " supported " the King during the ceremony, has recorded, as an 
interesting fact, that the Archbishop applied the consecrating oil to the King's 
forehead with the right-hand thumb, and not with the finger. The AmpiiUa 
and spoon having been returned to the altar, the Archbishop pronounced a 
blessing upon the King, who remained seated. The prayer being ended. His 
Majesty rose, while the four Knights of the Garter gave back the canopy or pall 
to the Lord Great Chamberlain. Then he was invested by the Sub-Dean with 
the Colobrmm Sindonis, a garment of pure white linen, and the Sitperttmica of 
cloth of gold, "together with a girdle of the same." He thereupon reseated 
himself, and the Sub-Dean brought the spurs from the altar and delivered them 
to the Great Chamberlain, who, kneeling down, touched the King's heels with 
them and returned them to Canon Duckworth. 

Here followed the presentation, girding, and oblation of the sword, according 
to the Coronation rubric. The sword was afterwards taken off by the King, 
who gave it to the Archbishop of Canterbury. It was replaced upon the altar. 
Thereupon the Marquess of Londonderry, the "Peer who first received the 
sword," redeemed it with a bag containing one hundred shillings in silver, 
and upon receiving it from the Sub-Dean, drew it and carried it naked before 
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His Majesty during the rest of the solemnity. Had the King been strong 
enough, the oblation of the sword "to God and to the Altar, in token that 
strength and power should first come from God and Holy Church," would 
have been performed in person, according to the ancient usage, but the necessity 
for economising the King's strength forbade. 

The Sovereign then stood up and was vested with the Armilla, which is a 
kind of stole, and the Imperial Robe, or Dalmatic, by the Sub-Dean, the Lord 
Great Chamberlain fastening the clasps. This Robe was made of four breadths 
of cloth of gold, woven with the rose, shamrock, and thistle, and wrought with 
silver eagles. He then sat down in the Coronation Chair, and the Orb, with 
the Cross, which had been brought from the altar by the Sub-Dean, was placed 
in the King's hand by the Archbishop, who pronounced this " Blessing and 
exhortation " : — " Receive this Imperial Robe and Orb ; and the Lord your 
God endue you with knowledge and wisdom, with majesty and with power from 
on high ; the Lord clothe you with the Robe of Righteousness and with the 
garments of salvation. And when you see this Orb set under the Cross, remember 
that the whole world is subject to the Power and Empire of Christ our Redeemer." 
A moment later the King returned the Orb to the Sub-Dean, who replaced 
it upon the altar. The next portion of the stately ceremony was the Investiture 
per anmihini et baciilurn — with ring and sceptre. The Archbishop placed the 
ceremonial ring on the fourth finger of the King's right hand, with the 
words : — " Receive this Ring, the ensign of Kingly Dignity, and of Defence 
of the Catholic Faith ; and as you are this day solemnly invested in the 
government of this earthly kingdom, so may you be sealed with that Spirit of 
Promise, which is the earnest of an heavenly inheritance, and reign with Him 
who is the blessed and only Potentate, to whom be glory for ever and ever. 
Amen." 

A glove, presented in accordance with ancient usage, by the Lord of the 
Manor of Worksop — the Duke of Newcastle — was then placed upon the King's 
right hand, into which the Archbishop delivered the Sceptre with the Cross, 
saying, " Receive the Royal Sceptre, the ensign of Kingly power and justice." 
Delivering next the Sceptre with the Dove, the Archbishop said : — " Receive 
the Rod of Equity and Mercy : and God, from whom all holy desires, all good 
counsels, and all just works do proceed, direct and assist you in the administra- 
tion and exercise of all those powers which He hath given you. Be so merciful 
that you be not too remiss ; so execute Justice that you forget not mercy. 
Punish the wicked, protect and cherish the just, and lead your people in the 
way wherein they should go.'' 

The ceremony had now reached its culminating point, for the King was 
completely invested with the emblems of rule, with the exception of the Crown 
itself. Standing before the Altar, the venerable Primate took the heavy diadem 
in his hands, and, replacing it, prayed : — " O God, the Crown of the faithful : 
Bless we beseech Thee and sanctify this Thy servant Edward our King : and 
as Thou dost this day set a Crown of pure Gold upon his Head, so enrich his 
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Royal Heart with Thine abundant grace, and crown him with all princely 
virtues, through the King Eternal Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen." 

Descending the steps of the Sanctuary, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
accompanied by the Sub-Dean with the Crown upon a cushion, and surrounded 
by a cloud of gorgeously coped Bishops, returned to the Sovereign, who still sat 
in the Chair of the first Edward. The venerable Primate was weak and failing 
— little more than four months later I stood by his open grave in the Cloister 
Garth of Canterbury Cathedral — and the most solemn act of his life was almost 
too much for his ebbing strength. Painfully he lifted the Crown from its 
cushion, and, with trembling hands, adjusted it upon the King's head with so 
much difficulty that His Majesty had to guide his movements. Such was the 
effort of standing with both arms outstretched that it seemed to the onlookers 
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that Dr. Temple would overbalance himself and fall. Happily the danger was 
averted, and the Imperial Crown safely placed upon the kingly head. As the 
Archbishop withdrew his hands there was a sudden and magnificent transforma- 
tion scene. By an inspiration of what it may not be irreverent to call stage- 
management, the electric lights in Choir and " Theatre " and Sanctuary were 
turned on, the Peers and Peeresses put on the coronets which they had been 
carrying in their hands, and there was a loud and joyous fanfare of trumpets. 
But it could be heard only for a moment, every sound being drowned by the 
deafening shouts of " God save the King," which came from every corner of the 
Abbey, from those who could not see what was happening equally with those 
who could. At last the acclamations died away, and, in the sudden silence, the 
deep boom of cannon could be heard announcing to the capital of the Empire 
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that its King and Emperor was fully anointed, robed, and crowned. The silence 
was broken by the now feeble voice of the Archbishop of Canterbury exhorting 
the Sovereign in the noble words prescribed in the Coronation Service : — " Be 
strong and of a good courage : Observe the commandments of God, and walk 
in His holy ways : Fight the good fight of faith, and lay hold on eternal life ; 
that in this world you may be crowned with success and honour, and when you 
have finished your course, receive a Crown of Righteousness, which God, the 
righteous Judge, shall give you in that day." 

By a significant departure from precedent, King Edward VII. was crowned, 
not with St. Edward's Crown, so called, but with the Imperial diadem. Mr. 
Bodley explains the alteration. " The usual practice," he writes, " was for the 
Sovereign to receive solemnly, from the hands of the Archbishop, St. Edward's 
Crown, and to assume the Imperial Crown only after the rites of Coronation 
were ended, when, during the Recess, he was arrayed in the Royal robes. If the 
crown which is called St. Edward's had any_right to that name, it would not 
have been discarded from its ancient use. But the original crown of the Con- 
fessor, which was believed to have been also worn a hundred and seventy years 
earlier by Alfred the Great, disappeared during the Commonwealth, and the 
crown used in its place at subsequent coronations was manufactured at the 
Restoration, and reset after the accession of William and Mary in 1689. As 
there was no crown in the regalia of venerable age, as we count antiquity in the 
annals of our monarchy, it was befitting that, at the first coronation which was an 
Imperial festival, the precedent should be formally established of placing upon 
the Sovereign's head, before the people, the emblem which had inherited the 
title, at least four centuries old, of Imperial Crown." 

This digression, pardonable for its great historical interest, must not be 
allowed to delay the flow of the Coronation narrative. So soon as the Anthem, 
" Be strong and play the man," which followed the Acclamation, had been sung, 
the Archbishop delivered to the Sovereign a copy of the Bible. Then came the 
Benediction — " the Archbishop solemnly blesseth him," says the rubric, in these 
words : — "The Lord bless you and keep you ; and as He hath made you King 
over His people, so may He prosper you in this world, and make you partake 
of His eternal felicity in the world to come. Amen. The Lord give you a 
fruitful Country and healthful Seasons ; victorious Fleets and Armies, and a 
quiet Empire ; a faithful Senate, wise and upright Counsellors and Magistrates, 
a loyal Nobility, and a dutiful Gentry ; a pious and learned and useful Clergy ; 
an honest, industrious, and obedient Commonalty. Amen." 

After the blessing of the people, which followed, came the enthronisation. 
The King rose and faced to the West with the Crown on his head, the Orb and 
Sceptre in his hands, and passed over to the Throne and was " lifted up into it 
by the Archbishops and Bishops, and other Peers of the Kingdom." The time 
had now come for the Prelates and Peers to do their homage to the newly 
anointed, crowned, and enthroned Sovereign. First came the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who, kneeling on the steps of the throne, repeated the archaic 
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formula of the homage : — " I, Frederick Archbishop of Canterbury, will be 
faithful and true, and Faith and Truth will bear unto you our Sovereign Lord, 
and your Heirs, Kings of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
And I will do and truly acknowledge the Service of the Lands I claim to 
hold of you, as in right of the Church. So help me God." It was natural that 
the Archbishop should add some more personal expression of his loyalty, and, in 
a voice broken with emotion, he exclaimed, " God bless you, Sir ; God be with 
you. Sir," and endeavoured to rise to kiss the King's cheek. But his strength 
had been heavily strained, and the hand which the King outstretched to help 
him would not have availed to prevent a painful accident. The Bishops of 
Winchester, London, and Bath and Wells, who stood nearest, lent their aid, 
and he was assisted to rise and walk away. 

The other Bishops did their homage by repeating the oath of fealty after the 
Primate. Then came a little scene of which the touching significance went 
straight to the hearts of all who were near enough to see it. The Prince of 
Wales advanced and did his homage for himself and the other Royal Peers. 
"The Heir-Apparent," writes Mr. Bodley, "had performed, with reverential 
dignity, the graceful ceremony, prescribed by the rubric, of touching the King's 
Crown with his right hand, and kissing him on the left cheek. Then for a 
moment the Sovereign and the liegeman disappeared, and only a father and a 
son were face to face. With a gesture of infinite tenderness, which needs the 
heart of a father to command, the Royal sire drew to his arms his only remaining 
son, and, in the sight of his people, embraced him ; while in the majesty of 
motherhood the Queen looked on with eyes which bore the divine trace of the 
sorrows as well as of the joys of maternity, and before which, perhaps, passed a 
vision, unperceived in the jubilant throng save by the father upon the throne 
and the brother who knelt before him." 

"The other secular Peers who did the homage for themselves and their 
fellows were the fifteenth Duke of Norfolk, the sixteenth Marquess of Winchester, 
the twentieth Earl of Shrewsbury, the twelfth Viscount Falkland, and the 
twenty-first Lord de Ros — the premier of each rank, save Lord Falkland, who 
took the place of Viscount Hereford. Each Peer as he approached the throne 
took off his coronet. The words of the homage which they spoke were : — 

" I of do become your Liegeman of Life and Limb, and of earthly 

worship, and Faith and Truth I will bear unto you, to live and die, against all 
manner of Folks." In accordance with a permissive rubric the King handed 
the Sceptre and Orb to two of the Lords surrounding him while the homage was 
paid. While it was going on the Homage Anthem, " Kings shall see and arise, 
princes also shall worship," was sung by the choir, and at the end there was a 
loud roll of drums and a fanfare of trumpets, and from thousands of voices came 
the shout, " God save King Edward ! Long live King Edward ! May the King 
live for ever ! " Thus ended the Coronation of King Edward the Seventh, the 
first truly Imperial sacre which has taken place beneath that lovely and venerable 
roof. 
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Then followed the simple yet graceful ceremony of crowning the Queen- 
Consort. As this rite was to be performed by the Archbishop of York, the 
Primate of All England left the King on his throne, and, with assistance, returned 
to his own chair. No Archbishop of York had crowned a Queen since Matilda, 
the wife of the Conqueror, had received her diadem at the hands of Archbishop 
Ealdred, and the selection of Dr. Maclagan aroused some controversy among 
historians^ and liturgiologists. But since precedent was inconclusive — there is 
even reason to think that a mere priest might in early times validly consecrate 
a Queen-Consort — it was appropriate enough that the Archbishop of the 
Northern Province should be appointed to perform the ceremony. Supported 
by two Bishops, the Queen arose and knelt down at the altar-rail, her train 
being borne by the Mistress of the Robes, the Duchess of Buccleuch, and eight 
pages— the Marquess of Stafford, the Earl of Macclesfield, Viscount Torrington, 
Lord Claud Hamilton, the Hon. Edward Lascelles, the Hon. Robert Palmer, 
the Hon. Arthur Anson, and Mr. J. W. Bigge. While she knelt at the altar, the 
Archbishop of York said the following prayer : — " Almighty God, the fountain of 
all goodness : Give ear, we beseech Thee, to our prayers, and multiply Thy 
blessings upon this Thy servant, whom in Thy Name, with all humble devotion, 
we consecrate our Queen ; Defend her evermore from dangers, ghostly and bodily ; 
Make her a great example of virtue and piety, and a blessing to this kingdom, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, who liveth and reigneth with Thee, O Father, in 
the unity of the Holy Spirit, world without end. Amen." 

One of the most significant variations between the Coronation of a King and 
of his Consort is that, while the former sits, the latter kneels during the whole of 
the ceremony. When the Archbishop's prayer was ended, the Queen rose and 
went to "the place of her anointing" — a faldstool before the altar between 
the steps and the Coronation Chair. There she again knelt, and the same canopy 
that had been held over the King during his anointing was held above her head 
by the Duchesses of Portland, Marlborough, Sutherland, and Montrose. The 
Archbishop, taking a spoonful of oil from the Ampulla, poured it upon the crown 
of her head, saying : — " In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost : Let the anointing with this oil increase your honour, and the grace of 
God's Holy Spirit establish you, for ever and ever. Amen." The Queen's ring 
was then handed to the Archbishop, who placed it upon the fourth finger of her 
right hand, with the words : — " Receive this Ring, the seal of a sincere Faith ; 
and God, to whom belongeth all power and dignity, prosper you in this your 
honour, and grant you therein long to continue, fearing Him always, and 
always doing such things as shall please Him, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen." 

Returning to the altar, the Archbishop of York took up the Queen's Crown, 
and placed it upon her head, with the historic form of words : — " Receive the 
Crown of glory, honour, and joy : And God the Crown of the faithful, who by 
our Episcopal hands (though unworthy) doth this day set a Crown of pure Gold 
upon your Head, enrich your Royal Heart with His abundant grace, and crown 
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you with all princely virtues in this life, and with an everlasting Crown of glory 
in the life which is to come, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen." 

As the voice of the northern Primate died away, every Peeress placed her 
coronet upon her head, and suddenly there appeared to be hundreds of queens 
in Westminster Abbey. It was an exceedingly charming and graceful spectacle, 
and, after a moment's interval, the Archbishop placed the Sceptre in the Queen's 
right hand, and the Ivory Rod with the Dove in her left, with the prayer:— "O Lord, 
the Giver of all perfection : Grant unto this Thy servant Alexandra our Queen, 
that by the powerful and mild influence of her piety and virtue, she may adorn 
the high dignity which she hath obtained, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen." 
Then followed one of the most pleasing incidents of the service. It was all 
according to rubric, but sufifered nothing by having been enjoined by grave and 
reverend liturgiologists of centuries ago. The crowned and anointed Queen, 
with Sceptre and Ivory Rod in her hands, arose from her faldstool, and, supported 
by her two Bishops, walked up the " Theatre " to her own throne. As she passed 
the King, she "bowed herself reverently to His Majesty," who, with Sceptre in 
his hand, rose to receive her graceful curtsey. Then the Queen passed on to 
her throne, in which she seated herself without further ceremony. 

It may here be explained that the magnificent crown worn by Her Majesty 
was specially designed and made for the Coronation. According to an official 
description, which I take from the Times, it is composed entirely of diamonds, 
all of which are mounted in silver settings, this being the only metal completely 
displaying the beauty and brilliance of fine stones, gold being alone used on 
the inner and hidden portions of the mounting, for the sake of lightness and 
strength. " The circlet, unsurpassed in effect by that of any existing crown, is 
i\ inches in width, and is entirely encrusted with brilliants of the finest water. 
These diamonds, varying in size from one, specially fine in colour, weighing 
nearly 17 carats down to those of the smallest dimensions necessary to carry 
out the design, are of the most perfect cutting, and are placed as closely together 
as possible throughout. This method is adopted so that no metal is visible, and 
renders the entire circlet one blaze of light. This strikingly rich band supports 
four large crosses-patees and four large fleurs-de-lys of light and elegant 
design, which, placed alternately, enclose the purple silk velvet cap. The 
centre of the largest crosse-patee displays the priceless Koh-i-noor, the grand 
and unique feature of the crown. Three very large diamonds of extraordinary 
lustre occupy the centres of the other crosses-patees. Eight graceful arches 
curving inwards spring from the crosses and fleurs-de-lys, each arch being 
composed of three rows of diamonds in ' illusion setting,' the central row being 
of very large stones, whilst smaller ones afford an excellent contrast, a result 
also taken into consideration by making the arches from the fleurs-de-lys 
slightly less wide than those which spring from the crosses. The arches 
converge towards the centre, and these unite in supporting an orb encrusted 
with diamonds, set in the same manner as the circlet. This is surmounted in 
turn by a crosse-patea of large diamonds arranged to show equally well on 
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both sides, and with its edges set with small diamonds. The total number of 
stones used is 3,688. The crown has been constructed as lightly as possible — 
an immense advantage when in use. Every effort experience and skill could 
dictate has resulted in keeping the entire weight down to only 22 ozs. 15 dwts., 
a result never before attained." 

There now remained the completion of the Office of Holy Communion. At 
the Offertory Sentence— there was only one — the King and Queen delivered their 
Sceptres to those whose duty it was to take charge of them, and, descending from 
their thrones, went to their faldstools before the altar. Taking off their Crowns, 
which they handed to the Lord Great Chamberlain and the Lord Chamberlain 
respectively, they knelt down, and the King offered an Oblation of bread and 
wine, an altar cloth, and an ingot of gold weighing exactly a pound, all of which 
were placed upon the altar by the Archbishop of Canterbury, together with 
another altar cloth and a mark's weight of gold offered by the Queen. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Dean of Westminster administered the Com- 
munion. Dean Bradley was in such feeble health that he had difficulty in holding 
the Chalice, and it was feared by those surrounding him that a peculiarly painful 
mischance might happen. Happily, all went well, and the King and Queen, 
having resumed their Crowns and Sceptres, remained in their chairs in front of 
their faldstools until the conclusion of the service. In the ordinary way, they 
would have returned to their thrones, but the alteration was made to spare the 
King fatigue. The service concluded with the Blessing, pronounced by the 
Archbishop, who also had a narrow escape of collapse during the celebration. 
One of the Bishops went to his assistance, whereupon, in his gruff but not un- 
kindly way, he exclaimed, "Go away ; it's not my head— it's my legs." 

The whole Coronation Office was now at an end, and the Recess, the last of the 
nineteen sections into which the service is divided, took place. This final cere- 
mony may be most compendiously described in the words of the rubric : — " The 
King, attended and accompanied as before, the four Swords being carried before 
him, crowned and carrying his Sceptre and Rod in his hands, passes through the 
door on the South side of the Altar into St. Edward's Chapel {Te Demn being 
meanwhile sung) ; and, as they pass by the Altar, the rest of the Regalia, lying 
upon it, are to be delivered by the Dean of Westminster to the Lords that carried 
them in the Procession ; and so they proceed in State into the Chapel, the 
Organ all the while playing. The Queen at the same time goes in like manner 
into the same Chapel at the door on the North side of the Altar ; bearing her 
Sceptre in her Right Hand, and her Ivory Rod in her left." In the quiet Chapel 
the King delivered the Regalia to be placed on the altar which had been erected 
at the foot of the Confessor's shrine. Here had been constructed two " Traverses," 
orcurtainedcanopies, beneath which the King was to change his Imperial Mantle 
for his Royal Robe of purple velvet, while the Queen was similarly arrayed. 

After a pause of some little duration. Their Majesties emerged from St. 
Edward's Chapel, the King wearing the Imperial Crown and bearing in his right 
hand the Sceptre with the Cross, and in his left the Orb. The Queen also wore 
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her Crown and had in her right hand the Sceptre with the Cross and in her left 
the Ivory Rod with the Dove. All the Peers and Peeresses were again 
coroneted, and as the Sovereign and his Consort emerged from the Chapel the 
scene was splendid and touching beyond compare. The re-formed procession 
streamed down to the West door of the Abbey in the order in which it had come, 
and now that all was happily accomplished, loyal feeling broke out of bounds, 
and King and Queen were cheered to the echo as they passed along the Nave to 
the Annexe. And so King Edward the Seventh and "our gracious Queen 
Alexandra " passed from the ancient and measured sanctions of the Church to 
the enthusiasm of their people. 

From one end to the other of the route "the Sovereigns," to use the 
comprehensive but inexact French phrase, received a storm of welcome. 
Long bursts of deafening cheers broke out every few yards, and as each band 
began the regulation opening bars of the National Anthem as the State coach 
came abreast with them, those who had been cheering took it up, and it is safe to 
say that not even Queen Victoria herself ever rode through mile after mile of that 
inspiring tune, sung by tens of thousands of people who certainly never sang in 
the streets before. 

Every available corner around Buckingham Palace was crowded when the 
King, who had set out wearing his Cap of Maintenance, returned with his Crown 
on his head and his Imperial emblems in his hands. Those who had waited 
there for weary hours were well rewarded. A very few minutes after the State 
coach had disappeared into the quadrangle of the Palace, the windows giving 
upon the balcony in the centre of the first floor were thrown open by scarlet- 
coated footmen, and a moment later the King and Queen, who had laid aside 
nothing but Sceptres and Orb, stepped out, hand in hand, into the full sight of 
their people. There they stood, crowned and mantled, bowing their thanks to 
the Empire which was summarised and represented by those few thousands of 
cheering subjects assembled round the gates of their palace. This was exactly the 
touch of friendly domesticity that was most likely to go to the hearts of the 
onlookers, and it was right loyally recompensed. Their act of gracious kindli- 
ness in showing themselves to the people at that moment had in it a touch of 
medijeval kingliness which appealed to the historic sense. 

Either just before, or just after he returned from Westminster Abbey, the 
King addressed a letter to Mr. Balfour, in his capacity as Prime Minister and 
First Lord of the Treasury, presenting Osborne to the nation with the hope 
that it might be devoted to national purposes, and be converted into a Con- 
valescent Home for Officers of the Navy and Army whose health has been 
impaired in rendering service to their country. With the record of this noble 
gift to the Services and the nation, I may fitly close this imperfect account of 
the Coronation of King Edward the Seventh. But I may just add, as matter 
of historical interest, that the entire expense of the Coronation was 
^359,289 5J. id. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



AN AMBASSADOR OF PEACE. 



On the Monday following the Coronation ^August nth, 1902 — the King received 
in audience Sir Joseph Dimsdale, M.P., the Lord Mayor, Viscount Duncannon, 
and Sir Savile Crossley, MP., who presented the Coronation Gift of one hundred 
and fifteen thousand pounds, subscribed by all classes of His Majesty's subjects 
including nearly twenty thousand donations in pence given by working people, 
and informed His Majesty that increased support had also been secured by King 
Edward's Hospital Fund for London, the Hospital Sunday, and the Hospital 
Saturday Funds in his Coronation year. His Majesty, in receiving the gift, 
expressed, in most feeling and sympathetic terms, the pleasure which he 
experienced in the fact that this tribute embraced the offerings of the poorer 
classes of his subjects equally with those of the richer. He further conveyed the 
great gratification he felt that such considerable progress had been made towards 
the attainment of the object which he had in view when, in celebration of the 
Diamond Jubilee of his beloved mother, Queen Victoria, he originated the Fund, 
in which Her late Majesty took so keen and so sincere an interest, the object of 
which was to free the London hospitals from debt — a purpose which, until it Was 
finally accomplished, he should not cease to strive after while God spared his life. 
The King then handed the Coronation Gift to the Prince of Wales, President of 
King Edward's Hospital Fund for London, to the augmentation of which he 
desired it to be applied, 
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Next day there was an Investiture parade in the gardens of Buckingham 
Palace of the Colonial troops then in England, numbering about eighteen hundred. 
Each officer and man received a Coronation medal from the hands of the Prince of 
Wales, and at the close of the parade the King addressed them, expressing his 
great pleasure at seeing them and his high appreciation of their patriotic services 
in South Africa. The day after it was the turn of the Indian troops, to the number 
of about eleven hundred, who were drawn up on the lawn and addressed by their 
Emperor. On Wednesday, the 14th, the King and Queen, with Princess Victoria, 
travelled to Portsmouth, where they embarked upon the Royal yacht. In reply 
to an Address from the Corporation of Portsmouth, His Majesty said, " I shall 
ever be stimulated in my exertions for the welfare of the Empire by the 
ineffaceable recollections of a tribute of loyalty and affection which has touched 
me deeply." On the i6th he went on board the Alberta and placed on the deck 
between the Royal pavilion and the bridge a brass cross bearing the following 
inscription : — "V.R.I. Here rested the beloved remains of Queen Victoria from 
February ist to 2nd, 1901. Born May 24th, 1819. Died January 22nd, 1901." 
It will be remembered that the Alberta conveyed the body of Queen Victoria 
from Cowes to Portsmouth at the time of the funeral. 

The immediate object of the King's visit to Cowes was to hold the Coronation 
Naval Review at Spithead, which took place on August i6th. A fleet of more 
than one hundred vessels was brought together, made up from the various 
squadrons, with the addition of a few ships commissioned for foreign stations or 
attached to the naval educational establishments. Twenty battleships and some 
four-and-twenty cruisers, with their less important consorts, were drawn up in four 
lines, and were manned by thirty thousand men. Four foreign warships were 
present — two Japanese, one Italian, and one Portuguese ; although, had the King's 
illness not prevented the Review taking place at the time originally fixed, there 
would have been six times as many foreign men-of-war present upon an occasion 
which could not be matched in the territorial waters of any other country. The 
lines were some three miles long, and the Royal yacht, Victoria and Albert, with 
the King and Queen and the Royal Family on board, steamed up and down 
them, preceded by the Trinity yacht Irene and the Alberta, and followed by the 
Osborne, Enchantress, and Fire Queen. The yards of each vessel were manned, 
the crew cheered, arid a Royal salute was fired as the King passed. When 
the King's yacht anchored the entire fleet gave a massed cheer, which was led by 
the Royal Sovereign, the flag-ship of the Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir 
Charles Hotham. All the Admirals and Captains in command of ships were 
afterwards signalled to go on board the Victoria and Albert, where the King 
handed them the Coronation medal, and expressed to them his great satisfaction at 
the appearance of the splendid ships he had just reviewed. When this ceremony 
was over His Majesty ordered a general signal to be made to the fleet in these 
terms : — " The King has waited until the return of the Admirals and Captains to 
their respective ships to express to the whole fleet what he has already expressed 
to the Admirals and Captains on board his yacht — namely, his extreme 
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satisfaction at the appearance of the ships and the ships' companies that he 
reviewed to-day." The weather had been fine for the Review, but the illumina- 
tions in the evening were spoilt by a heavy thunderstorm. 

The following day the King and Queen received on board their yacht the 
Boer Generals, De Wet, Botha, and De La Rey. They had been met at 
Southampton the day before by Lord Kitchener, who introduced them to Lord 
Roberts and Mr. Chamberlain. They were at once invited to attend the Review, 
but declined. What was said at that historic interview between the King and 
his new subjects, who had been responsible in so large a way for the prolongation 
of the war, no man knows, but on several subsequent occasions, and notably in 
an interview with a newspaper correspondent immediately after His Majesty's 
death nearly eight years afterwards. General Botha declared that the kindness 
of their reception and the noble generosity of the King to his recent enemies 
made an indelible impression upon their minds. It is, perhaps, not too much to 
say that the tactful attitude of the monarch on this occasion was the influence 
which converted them from an attitude of colourless homage to the Crown to one 
of pronounced and even enthusiastic approval of the Imperial connection. On 
the 1 8th the King inspected the fleet under way off the Isle of Wight, but in 
consequence of the bad weather the elaborate evolutions which had been con- 
templated had to be abandoned. His Majesty and the Queen were now free to 
take a holiday as real as any that can fall to the reigning Sovereign of a great 
Empire, whose mind is always occupied, and in whose hand a pen is fixed for 
many hours of the day. On the 22nd they started on a yachting cruise, that 
most delightful of all holidays, given favourable weather. Gradually they 
made their way northwards, calling at Weymouth, Milford Haven, the Isles of 
Man, Arran, and Colonsay, Ballachulish in Argyllshire, and Dunrobin, the 
beautiful Highland home of the Duke of Sutherland. The cruise ended at 
Invergordon on September 8th, and they then went on by rail to Ballater, and 
so reached Balmoral. 

The King, whose health was thoroughly re-established by this invigorating 
holiday by sea and moor, made no public appearance in the south until October 
24th, when the long-delayed procession to the Guildhall and back to Buckingham 
Palace, through the dingy but busy streets of the Surrey side, took place. It 
was a highly enthusiastic occasion. The next morning, Sunday, Their Majesties 
attended a service at St. Paul's Cathedral, which had been purposely arranged 
as a thanksgiving for the King's recovery from the illness of the summer. 
It was a noble and affecting sight, and the people in the streets were clearly 
impressed with all that it meant and suggested. On the following day there 
was an inspection of the Brigade of Guards who had served in South Africa, and 
a week afterwards the 2nd Battalion of the Scots Guards, who had arrived from 
the scene of the campaign just too late to be present on the previous occasion, 
was paraded before him. On November 8th the German Emperor reached 
England, and, having inspected the ist (Royal) Dragoons at Shorncliffe, went to 
Sandringham on a short private visit to the King. Many people chose to believe 
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that the visit was one of great political importance, and they were no doubt 
encouraged in the notion by the presence of the Foreign Secretary at Sandringham. 
At the Lord Mayor's Banquet at the Guildhall, Mr. Balfour took the opportunity 
of describing these ideas as " wild and fantastic inventions." The Emperor was 
soon at home again, and the only other event of this momentous year which 
need be recorded here is the Christmas dinner which the Queen gave on 
December 27th to 629 widows and 836 children of soldiers who fell in the war. 

The year 1903 began with an echo of the Coronation— the splendid Durbar 
arranged by Lord Curzon of Kedleston, and held at Delhi on January 1st. Great 
and significant as this event was, it is needless to dwell upon it here. The King 
lived very quietly until the Parliamentary Session and the Season began in the 
middle of February. On the i6th of that month he went to Woolwich with the 
Queen, who opened a new nursing department at the Herbert Hospital, and 
presented medals to some of the nurses, while he himself presented South 
African War medals to a number of officers and men. The following day His 
Majesty opened the second Session of his first Parliament in person. The Speech 
from the Throne referred to the happy results of Mr. Chamberlain's mission of 
pacification to South Africa, and expressed gratification at the marks of loyalty 
and devotion manifested at Delhi at the proclamation of His Majesty's accession 
to the Imperial Crown of India. This was a busy and varied week, for the day 
after this State function both King and Queen visited the London County 
Council's model dwellings, which had been erected on the site of Millbank 
prison. When the King made his reference, at the opening of Parliament, to 
Mr. Chamberlain's South African tour, the Colonial Secretary was on the point 
of returning home, and on March 15 th he was received at Buckingham Palace, 
and congratulated by his Sovereign upon the results of his arduous undertaking. 

On the last day of March the King left Portsmouth on a round of Continental 
visits which were devoted to strengthening the bonds of friendship between this 
country and Portugal, Italy, and France. Included in the Royal party were the 
Marquis de Several, Portuguese Minister at the Court of St. James, and the Hon. 
C. Hardinge, C.B., Minister Plenipotentiary. Though the departure of the Royal 
yacht from England was delayed for fifteen hours by stormy weather, she arrived 
off the Tagus at almost the exact hour that she was expected. Awaiting her 
in the roadstead were four Portuguese men-of-war, which saluted her and 
formed a single line in rear, the whole making a stately procession as the Royal 
yacht passed up the Tagus to her anchorage. Forts thundered their welcome 
and the church bells sounded a merry peal in honour of the illustrious visitor. 
The Royal party had time to note the glories of the prospect offered them in the 
city, with its churches and buildings standing out in dazzling brightness against 
a magnificent background of verdure-clad hills, before the Portuguese Royal 
barge, conveying King Charles and the Duke of Oporto, appeared in the direction 
of the Arsenal Basin. The craft, a relic of the eighteenth century, was propelled 
by eighty rowers, attired in scarlet jackets and caps, and having on their breasts 
curious old silver plates. Constructed on antique lines, and having as its figure- 
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head the Dragon of Braganza, it made a very impressive and picturesque spectacle 
as it swept along the sunlit waters of the roadstead, with three other barges of 
smaller dimensions bearing the Ministers of State and other high functionaries.. 
The meeting of the two monarchs was extremely cordial. They were so much 
occupied in their greetings that an hour and a half passed before they landed. 
The reception which awaited the King on shore was enthusiastic to a degree. 
Gentle and simple united in giving him a thoroughly popular welcome to the 
Portuguese capital. Within a pavilion near the stair-head the municipal autho- 
rities of the city presented an address, to which His Majesty responded in a few 
words. Afterwards a move was made in the direction of the long line of magni- 
ficent state carriages, some of them two centuries old and all magnificently 
horsed, which were in waiting to take the Royal party to the Palace. The 
subsequent drive through the streets afforded an opportunity for a further popular 
welcome. On arrival at the Palace of Necessidades, Queen Maria Pia received 
the King, and with this episode the formal reception closed. But during the 
day the Chamber of Deputies and the Chamber of Peers passed unanimously 
cordially worded resolutions referring to the traditional friendship between Great 
Britain and Portugal, and expressing pleasure at King Edward's visit. The 
Upper House adjourned for the day as a mark of respect to His Majesty. On 
the day following his arrival. King Edward was able to renew his acquaintance 
with " Cintra's glorious Eden," the classic beauty-spot of Portugal, its Versailles, 
and its Tusculum. As we have seen in an earlier chapter, this was not his first, 
visit to what Byron calls its " variegated maze of mount and glen." He spent 
a day there on his way back from India in the spring of 1876, but chance 
happily willed that the lapse of more than a quarter of a century should only 
have added to its scenic splendours. 

Well might George Borrow say, that while even the beauties of Tivoli. 
faded readily from the memory, those of Cintra could never be obliterated.. 
The lower slopes of the granite mountain, with its ancient Moorish fortress, its 
castled crags, and its picturesque Royal Palace, had ever been the promised land 
of the great Portugese families, who regarded a residence there as the hall- 
mark of wealth and nobility. Its proximity to Lisbon made it convenient as. 
well as fashionable, and while the great of the earth abode below, austere monks 
prayed amid the Atlantic mists of the upper mountain peaks, where the hermit 
Honorias 

"... long did dwell, 
In hope to merit heaven by making earth a hell." 

It was at the Quinta of Penha Verne that Don Juan de Castro spent his last 
years, hard by the lovely palace of Montserrat, where Beckford lived, and whose 
after-desolation Byron lamented. But the red-and-white marble walls of Mont- 
serrat no longer enclose deserted chambers ; its portals gape no more. Thanks 
to the taste and skill of the late Sir Francis Cook, whose Portuguese title of 
Viscount de Montserrat commemorates the rescue of Cintra from decay, it has. 
been restored, and now forms the centre of the wonderful landscape garden into. 
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which the district has been converted. Sir Francis Cook's achievements there 
were, indeed, remarkable. The fallen fortunes of the old Portuguese nobility 
had led to the neglect of their villas and palaces. Their grey granite walls 
looked out in romantic disrepair upon tangled pleasaunces, overgrown with 
luxuriant vegetation, and it seemed only too certain that from a paradise Cintra 
would relapse into a wilderness. But little by little the English enthusiast 
bought up mountain and garden, castle and monastery, until he possessed 
several square miles of country, beginning with the richly fertile lower slopes- 
and ending with the lofty summit upon which the " Cork Convent " stands. 
The ancient buildings were restored and preserved, and the bare places planted 
with an astonishing variety of native and exotic trees and flowers. In this 
varied garden the natural and the artificial blend harmoniously, and thus, after 
nearly a century, what Beckford began was at last completed on a scale of 
which even he, with his grandiose ideas, had not dreamed. 

The King had as his chief companion on this pleasant trip King Carlos, and: 
under his guidance he was shown all the beauties of this famous spot. After a 
pleasant ascent of the mountain in small carriages drawn by mules the two- 
sovereigns entered the Royal Palace of Pena at its summit, and thence viewed 
the magnificent panorama stretched out before them, comprising Lisbon and the 
Tagus to the sea and the famous lines of Torres Vedras where Wellington held 
Napoleon's legions at bay in the Peninsular War. Luncheon was served in the 
Palace and in the afternoon the two monarchs descended the mountain on foot,, 
passing on their way through luxuriant vegetation whose varying character lent 
a special charm to the vistas which were opened up at almost every turn in the 
path. A call at Montserrat to view the beautiful gardens above referred to com- 
pleted a day of pure enjoyment which must have lived long in the King's- 
memory. When Lisbon was reached the King received the Corps Diplomatique 
accredited to the Court of Lisbon, and also deputations from the two Houses of 
the Cortes. The address from the House of Peers was conceived in language of 
unaffected enthusiasm. With the " sincerest delight " Portugal welcomed the 
visit " as a new mark of the affection uniting the two reigning houses, and as sl 
fresh and solemn assurance of the ties which bind together the two allied and 
friendly nations.'' " With a constancy of which history affords no other- 
example," proceeded the Address, " this alliance which preserves its deep roots 
rather in the reciprocal sentiments of the two peoples than in the schemes of the 
Chanceries, has been maintained during five centuries. It is for this reason that 
the Chamber of Peers of the realm in associating itself with the other depart- 
ments of State in welcoming the head of the most extensive Empire of the world,. 
believes that it interprets the wishes of the nation in the earnest prayer which 
it offers for the glory of your Majesty's reign and England's prosperity." The 
King made a singularly happy reply to this cordially expressed welcome. He 
said : — 

" Mr. President of the House of Peers and my Lords, — It is with the 
greatest pleasure that I have received your Address to-day with the friendly 
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expressions of hope for the prosperity and greatness of my people and country. 
It was only to-day that, while enjoying the hospitality of His Majesty the King 
your Sovereign at the Royal Palace of Pena, I looked once more on the famous 
lines of Torres Vedras, where our armies stood side by side as allies in defence 
of your fatherland. Happily, that state of affairs has entirely changed, and both 
our countries now fortunately enjoy the most friendly relations with our former 
foe. That alliance to which I have alluded, dating from many centuries past, 
has since been renewed and confirmed, and can only tend to the peaceful 
development of our respective countries and colonies. I thank you very much, 
my Lords, for this friendly expression of sympathy." In a further speech in 
Teply to the Address of the House of Commons the King said : — " I thank you 
for this friendly Address which you have handed me. I am much touched by 
the unprecedented mark of attention on your part to me on my visit to this 
■capital, which I regard as a national demonstration. It is with the greatest 
pleasure that 1 have made my first visit since my accession to the Throne to the 
Court of my dear cousin your illustrious Sovereign. I can assure you that your 
presence here to-day and the Address which you have presented to me are 
regarded by me as a renewed affirmation of the political alliance which has for 
so many centuries so closely allied our two nations. I was much impressed by 
the heartiness of the welcome which I received on my arrival yesterday by all 
classes of the population — a welcome which made an impression on me which I 
shall not easily forget." 

This interchange of courtesies between the Cortes and the King was followed 
later in the day by a great popular festival in the visitor's honour, the whole culmi- 
nating in a display of fireworks and a superb illumination of the City and the Tagus. 
The next morning, Saturday, April 4th, was occupied by an interesting gathering 
at the Museum of the Geographical Society. Admiral Ferreira de Amaral, the 
President, welcomed His Majesty in a speech in which, with Latin exuberance, 
he spoke of " this visit from the Sovereign of the great colonial nation of the 
world to a temple consecrated to the results of Portuguese civilisation in those 
■continents which Portugal opened to European explorers," and expressed " a 
fervent hope that the continuation of the ancient alliance between Great Britain 
and Portugal . . . may imply for the colonial dominions of both countries an era 
of prosperity and of mutual efforts destined to draw closer, if it be possible, the 
bond of reciprocal esteem hallowed by an existence of centuries." The King, 
responding in French, dwelt in reciprocally cordial terms upon the association of 
Great Britain and Portugal in the colonial sphere, and concluded with an assur- 
ance that the reception which he had encountered since landing in Portugal 
would never be effaced from his memory. The Royal utterances were received 
in respectful silence, but that the distinguished assembly was highly gratified by 
them was manifest by the outburst of enthusiasm which followed the concluding- 
sentence. As the King, escorted by King Carlos and the President of the 
Society, moved away to make an inspection of the highly interesting collections 
in the Society's galleries, flowers were showered upon them by the ladies in the 
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galleries, and there was a further demonstration from the ranks of members who- 
had gathered about the dais. The next day the King attended service in the 
English Church, and before leaving the precincts he, in the company of the 
churchwarden, walked through the churchyard, which for many years has been- 
the burial place of the British community in Lisbon. This God's acre, with its 
splendid trees in their fresh verdure, and its lovely flowers, is an eloquent testi- 
mony to the faith and patriotic virtues of the British community in Portugal, for 
outside our native land there are few fairer cemeteries than those few acres on, 
the banks of the Tagus. In the afternoon His Majesty had an opportunity ot 
coming into close association with a large number of his subjects who reside on 
Portuguese soil. There have been times when the British colony in Portugal 
was far more numerous than it is in this early twentieth century period. Never- 
theless, five hundred British merchants and others signed the Address which was- 
handed on behalf of the Lisbon deputation to the King by Mr. Francis Cowper,. 
the British Consul. A smaller but still quite respectable number subscribed to- 
the second Address, which was presented by Commander Drummond, R.N., the 
British Consul at Oporto. 

His Majesty addressed each deputation independently. To the first he- 
said : " I am happy that you also have taken part in the magnificent welcome 
accorded to me by my illustrious cousin the King of Portugal and his people,. 
which has afforded me and the world at large a striking proof of the friendship 
and alliance which have existed for many centuries between England and. 
Portugal, and to which, in the interests of peace and civilisation, it is impossible 
to attach too high a value and importance. I accept with pleasure your assur- 
ances of loyalty and devotion towards myself, the Queen, and the Royal 
Family, and at the same time I express the hope that the British community 
residing in this ancient capital may flourish and prosper, and may, through their- 
friendly relations with the subjects of one of the greatest Colonial Powers the 
world has ever seen, contribute materially to the peaceful development of com- 
merce and industry, for the material benefit and progress of our respective 
countries." Speaking in reply to the Oporto Address he remarked : " I am well 
aware of the importance of the community which you represent, and of the fact, 
that in past centuries exceptional rights and privileges were granted by Royal 
Charter to the British Factory of Oporto, which bear witness to the very high 
position which the British community in that city have always held. Although 
these privileges exist no more, being no longer necessary for the development of 
British commerce with Portugal, our ancient and well-trusted ally, I am very 
pleased to think that the British community in Oporto have continued to main- 
tain the very high reputation and esteem in which they were always 'held in 
bygone times. It is also a special pleasure to me to know that, in spite of the 
fact that many of those whom you represent have been established in Oporto for 
a great number of years, your loyalty to me and to our native country has in no- 
way diminished. I trust that you will on your return to Oporto, which is so 
closely associated with the military history of my Empire, express to the other 
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-signatories the very great pleasure which it has given me to receive this loyal 
■and dutiful Address," 

A visit to the English Club overlooking the Tagus, came as a very appropriate 
■sequel to the reception. The remainder of the day was occupied by a visit to 
Cascaes, a small watering-place a few miles away on the shores of the Atlantic. 
King Carlos had fashioned for himself here, out of an old fortress situated on a 
bold promontory overlooking the Tagus, a delightful summer residence. The 
great Atlantic rollers dashing in futile fury on the margin of the shore, present 
from the Palace terrace a most impressive picture, and the glorious breezes 
^blowing fresh from a wide sweep of ocean, make the place a healthy and 
desirable, as well as a beautiful place of residence. The two monarchs motored 
back to Lisbon in the quiet eventide, receiving everywhere the heartiest greetings 
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from the simple country folk. The day closed with a State banquet given at the 

Palace of the Aguila by the King of Portugal. In the presence of a distinguished 
-company of two hundred, including the leading ministers and public men of 

Portugal, the two sovereigns, in speeches of exceptional heartiness, gave renewed 
proofs of the closeness of the ties of amity which united them. Addressing King 

Edward as " Sire and very dear ally," King Carlos spoke of the emotion he and 
Jiis subjects experienced at seeing the Royal yacht arrive. " At the moment of 
your landing, " he said, turning to his illustrious guest, " the sight of our two flags 
floating side by side on the same mast, as if they embraced for joy to find 
•themselves once more reunited, reminded us of the hundreds of glorious battles 
in which together they were drenched with the blood of our soldiers." King 
Edward replied in language of equal warmth, giving expression to the hope that the 
-alliance between the two countries which had continued for centuries might last 
for ever. This stately function marked the close of the purely official portion ot 
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the programme. But there yet remained for the King, what was in some respects 
l;he most interesting experience of his visit. This was a bull fight in the amphi- 
theatre in the presence of a popular gathering of some 15,000 people. The 
Portuguese differs from the Spanish bull fight in that it is more of an equestrian 
display and less of an animal-baiting spectacle. The Hon. Charles Hardinge 
(now, Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, Viceroy of India), a member of the Royal 
suite, in his " Short Record of the King's Journey," gives this interesting descrip- 
tion of the performance King Edward witnessed : — 

" It is difficult to do justice to the extraordinary beauty and to the interest of 
the scene. The wonderful sunlight poured down from a cloudless blue sky upon 
the seething crowds, upon brightly-dressed ladies in the upper galleries, upon 
gorgeously-apparelled horsemen, and lithe and active men on foot scattered over 
the parti-coloured sand of the arena. It is not possible to give here an adequate 
description of the dexterous horsemanship, the skilful evasion of the infuriated 
bull, or the bravery of the peasants, who, when charged, threw themselves on its 
horns and eventually mastered it. The spectacle was one of perpetually changing 
incident and shifting colour, animated by the cries of excited spectators, the 
•challenges of the performers, and the clash of the military bands. In this exhibition 
of skill and daring, there was nothing to shock or offend the taste of the most 
fastidious onlooker. No one could fail to be impressed by the combination of 
graceful movement and of varying colour in the scene spread before his eyes." 

On Tuesday, April 7th, came the ceremonies which closed a memorable visit. 
Circumstances rendered these more than ordinarily interesting and impressive. 
Just before His Majesty's departure from England a mischievous article had 
-appeared in a London paper suggesting that the great object of his visit was to 
negotiate for the acquisition of Delagoa Bay. There was not a scintilla of 
truth in the statement, but the article got copied into the Lisbon papers and 
served as a convenient weapon with which the local Opposition could belabour 
the Government. Consequently a certain atmosphere of suspicion had been 
created which it was in the highest degree desirable should be completely 
dispelled. The King's speeches already had gone a long way in this direction, 
but they were felt not to be enough. What the occasion demanded was a direct 
statement to the commercial community whose interests would be most affected 
if the rumour were true. The opportunity for this came, or was made, on 
Tuesday when the King went to the institution of the Commercial Association of 
Lisbon to receive an Address from the commercial bodies of the country. The 
Address contained these passages : " The commercial relations between Great 
Britain and Portugal began with the first glimmerof the constitution of this country's 
nationality and have been strengthened during six centuries through successive 
conventions and treaties. And thus for centuries past the flags of the two, flying 
in every sea, on ships of war and merchant vessels, which the two countries were 
able to turn into an emblem of human progress, have carried to the farthest 
regions of the globe the benefits of civilisation, gathering lasting glories which 
appertain to the two peoples and placing on record achievements which 
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ennoble one and the other. In the joyful retrospect of those historical reminiscences 
which are great victories in peace, and recalling feats in which the soldiers of the 
two countries tried their courage and united their efforts in the defence of the 
same cause, we desire to affirm thereon our hopes that now and ever, in close 
alliance with your Majesty our country may not only comply in all loyalty and 
devotion with the duties involved by the alliance, but also more safely guard 
the integrity of the vast colonial empire which our ancestors brought under the 
dominion of the Portuguese Crown and opened to international civilisation." 

The King replied in a lengthy speech of such interest that it must be 
reproduced in its entirety. He said : " It is with the greatest pleasure that 
I have received the address of such a highly important body as the Commercial 
Association of Portugal, the representatives of which are assembled here to-day. 
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The expansion and development of the commercial relations between Portugal 
and Great Britain, to which you have made such a happy allusion, form a 
chapter in the history of our two countries of which you and we may be justly 
proud. Resting on the firm basis of an alliance dating from several centuries 
past, the commercial policy of Portugal and England may be said to have shed 
a gleam of light and hope upon the darkness of the Middle Ages, and to have 
been the herald of progress and civilisation in every land and sea where our 
navigators and travellers, with their characteristic boldness and energy, have 
penetrated and planted our national flags. The military history of the union 
of our two flags is one of the most precious and most glorious chapters in the 
annals of my Empire, and it is my most fervent and cherished hope that, 
encouraged and strengthened by these glorious traditions, our two countrie.s. 
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may side by side tread the peaceful path of progress and civilisation, and that 
by unity of purpose in our commercial policy we may jointly contribute to the 
further expansion of trade and industry in our respective countries and colonies, 
the integrity and preservation of which is one of my dearest aims and objects 
In the achievement of this purpose I know that I may confidently count upon 
the support and assistance of your beloved Sovereign, my illustrious cousin the 
King of Portugal, and of your associated Chambers of Commerce, and I think 
I may confidently predict that in the peaceful development of civilisation and 
progress wherever the Portuguese and British flags have been raised, the future 
history of our two countries presents an even more glorious vista than the history 
of the past. Gentlemen, the moment is now approaching when I shall leave 
once more your friendly and hospitable shores, and I take this opportunity of 
expressing to your beloved Sovereign, my trusted ally, and to your nation the 
deep sense of gratitude felt by me and my people for the splendid welcome 
which has been extended to me from the first moment when I set foot upon 
your shore, which I regard as of the happiest augury for the future and of 
which I shall ever cherish the most precious recollection." 

A remarkable impression was produced by His Majesty's frank declarations. 
Senor Rebeiro, the Portuguese Prime Minister, who was standing next to Sir 
Martin Gosselin at the reception, characterised them as "golden words." The 
merchants present showed their approval in a demonstration of exceptional 
spontaneity and warmth. On every face was expressed the relief felt at the 
Royal declaration, which in one breath dispersed the cloud of suspicion that 
had grown up in consequence of the publication of the article previously 
mentioned. The reception, in fact, set the final emphatic stamp of success on 
the King's visit regarded politically. He carried with him on this occasion 
not merely the mercantile community ordinarily friendly to Great Britain, but 
many men who took a prominent part in the anti-British movement of 1890, 
when a serious proposal was made that British goods should be boycotted. 
After the ceremony the two Kings had luncheon on board the Victoria and 
Albert. King Edward took advantage of this friendly occasion to express his 
" cordial and affectionate thanks " to his Royal host, for the welcome he had 
received from all classes in Portugal. Referring to his friendly reception. His 
Majesty said : " I shall not easily forget it, and I have a feeling that there exists 
between the two nations more than an alliance— that there is a strong feeling 
between one country and the other, that not only do we wish well to each 
other but also trust each other. My only wish, ... is that our two countries may 
continue to walk together in the paths of peace, progress, and civilisation. We 
have during the many centuries that we have been allied, both been great 
colonising powers. We have, I think, shown the world that our object was 
to civilise and establish efficient government in all our possessions and to 
maintain order.. My country, as well as your own, I feel sure has but one wish, 
and that is to uphold the honour of our flag and to maintain the colonies we 
possess without encroaching on the possessions of others." King Carlos replied 
VOL. IV. Q 
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in a speech in which he assured King Edward that he had profoundly touched 
the heart of the Portuguese nation, and he told His Majesty that he could not 
have brought his visit to a happier close than he had done by the two speeches 
he had made that day. " Sire," he went on to say, " you may be sure that 
your words will create a deep impression in every country in the world, and will 
go straight to the hearts of the Portuguese. We thank you most sincerely and 
cordially, and you can count upon us as true and loyal friends for ever." 

The Royal words undoubtedly had more than a conventional significance. 
The suspicion of British designs had cut deeply into the Portuguese body politic. 
Always prone to distrust, the Lusitanian mind had for years been prejudiced 
against Great Britain by crafty international intriguers who by the use of 
poisoned weapons had created the impression that a deep-laid British plot existed 
for ousting Portugal from Lorenzo Marques. The reaction from this mood 
caused by King Edward's explicit and emphatic assurances was so striking 
that in the case of any but a Latin people it might have been described as 
sensational. They were metaphysically swept off their feet with enthusiasm, 
where previously they had been disposed to be discriminating and even critical 
in their attitude. So when King Carlos in his bluff, genial way overwhelmed 
his departing guest with expressions of gratitude and goodwill, we may be 
quite certain that he was speaking with the fullest sincerity. His words came 
as a happy conclusion to a memorable visit. Soon afterwards the two sovereigns 
took cordial leave of each other, and preparations were made for immediate 
departure. Quietly slipping her moorings the Royal yacht at four o'clock 
dropped down the Tagus to the inspiriting strains of military bands ashore, 
and amid the thunder of guns from the men-of-war in harbour and the fortresses 
in the hills about the city. An escort of numerous boats attended the yacht for 
some distance, and the Portuguese battleships Doni Pedro and Reina Amelia 
accompanied the Victoria aiid Albert, until a point some twenty miles from 
Lisbon was reached, when they fired a final salute and putting about returned 
to the roadstead. 

After Lisbon, Gibraltar. The transition was not remarkable from the 
standpoint of scenery, but regarded in other aspects it was impressive. In the 
Tagus the Royal party all the time of the visit was in close touch with people 
and institutions which have for the average visitor from these isles an exotic 
character. At " Gib " the entire environment is almost aggressively British. 
From the bustling steam-launch which rushes out to greet the incoming visitor 
to the flag which flutters from the topmost pinnacle of the rock, the suggestion 
is of a British power that is active and intends to stay. Nor as you approach 
nearer the shore is this first impression dissipated. Behind the protecting 
rampart of the mole the eye ranges over lines of ships of war, amongst them 
possibly the finest vessels of their type afloat. From the echoing rocks comes 
the sound of the British bugle whose notes are traditionally heard in one strain 
which encircles the globe, while on the distant parade-ground you will catch a 
glimpse of the scarlet of British uniforms, shown off against a background of 
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uncompromisingly British barracks. The King's visit was of pecuhar interest 
from the fact that it was the first occasion on which a British reigning sovereign 
had ever set foot on the historic promontory. Fittingly in celebration of such an 
occasion, the inhabitants, official and non-official, exerted themselves to the utmost 
to make the welcome impressive. As the Victoria and Albert slowly steamed 
up the harbour the men-of-war saluted and manned yards, and the batteries 
ashore repeated the salute. Meanwhile, church bells rang out merrily from the 
town at the foot of the rock, and summoned by the sound the inhabitants poured 
out to the fronts on the shore from which a view was to be obtained of the 
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approaching ship. General Sir George White, the gallant defender of Lady- 
smith, who was Governor of Gibraltar at the time, went out to tender a respectful 
greeting to the King. He accompanied His Majesty ashore about an hour later, 
the party passing through a double line of galleys from the yacht to the shore, 
and landing at the Ragged Staff. The subsequent Royal passage through the 
streets evoked great enthusiasm. It seemed that British and Spanish had 
combined to make His Majesty feel that he was coming on to his own 
territory. At the Convent, the usual place for official receptions and public 
p-atherings, the King received a deputation from the local Chamber of Commerce, 
who presented an address of welcome. To this His Majesty made a happy 
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reply, recalling his earlier visit a quarter-century previously when on his way 
to India, and expressing pleasure that his first visit since his accession to any 
of his colonial possessions should be to that historic spot, " which has been 
rendered ever famous in the military annals of my Empire by its capture nearly 
two hundred years ago by Sir George Rooke, and by its memorable and historic 
defence under General Elliott during the siege of nearly four years." An 
element of picturesque interest was lent to the ceremony by the presence of 
the Envoy of the ruler of the troubled " Empire " of Morocco, whose acquaint- 
ance the King had previously made at the Coronation. His Majesty was most 
gracious to this representative of His Shereefian Majesty, and in a highly com- 
plimentary speech desired that the envoy would convey to his Royal master 
an expression of the King's thanks for his friendly and courteous attention. 

In the evening His Majesty seized the opportunity of a State dinner to 
announce his decision to appoint General Sir George White a Field Marshal. 
In making the statement he passed a glowing eulogy upon the gallant soldier 
whom he had honoured. On the day following his arrival — Good Friday — the 
King went on a tour of inspection of the fortifications, accompanied by Sir 
George White, General Bally, and other officers. Probably there is no fortress 
in the world which possesses so many points of vivid interest to the visitor as 
Gibraltar. The famous " galleries " piercing the rock at different elevations 
with their armament of mammoth ordnance, the forts cunningly placed on 
elevated promontories to command the channel, the signalling plateau on the 
summit of the rock, with its glorious panorama of sea and land, the fortified 
harbour with its vast breakwater, inside which the Mediterranean squadron 
rides placidly at anchor — these and a dozen other features of novel attrac- 
tiveness engross the attention of the traveller. His Majesty had during his 
previous visit seen most of the historic sights of Gibraltar ; but so many 
changes had been made in the long interval, notably in the harbour, that he 
was able to take a keen pleasure in the day's experiences. This survey of the 
permanent defences of the fortress was followed the next day by a review of 
the garrison. Four thousand troops marched and counter-marched on the 
contracted parade-ground, and greatly impressed the King by their fine 
appearance and by the precision with which they executed the manoeuvres. A 
restful Sunday was spent, partly on the Victoria and Albert and partly at the 
Governor's cottage. An incident which made the day memorable was the 
departure for Algiers of the battleships Magnificent, Prince George, Jnpiter, and 
Mars of the Channel Squadron under the command of Rear- Admiral Curzon 
Howe. President Loubet was due there on an official visit, and the King, with 
the fine instinct he possessed for doing the right thing at the right moment, 
gave instructions for the despatch of this representative squadron of battleships 
to do him honour. It was a happy thought and conduced in no small degree 
to create that feeling of friendship between Great Britain and France, which in 
after years was to have so notable an effect on European relations. 

The King's departure was postponed until the following day, April 13th. 
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Quitting the harbour amid salutes from the batteries ashore and afloat, the 
Royal yacht, with an accompanying escort of a squadron of cruisers, com- 
posed of the Aboukir, Bacchante, Minerva, Venus, Vindictive, and Diana, 
threaded her way through the Straits, into the Mediterranean. A course 
was laid for Malta, but there was a slight deviation from the ordinary sailing 
route to enable the Victoria and Albert to pass near Algiers. When this 
point was reached on the afternoon of April 14th, a salute was fired by the 
batteries on shore and was taken up by the Russian, Italian, and Spanish war- 
ships lying in harbour. Malta was sighted after a delightful run on the early 
morning of Thursday, April i6th. The Royal yacht when some distance from 
port was met by a flotilla of fourteen torpedo destroyers, which manoeuvred on 
the flanks of the squadron in very pretty style. Two of the cruisers had been 
sent on in advance to give news of the Royal approach, and the remaining four 
dropped into single line astern of the yacht. Thus placed, the vessels in stately 
procession passed into the harbour of Valetta, the King in the uniform of an 
Admiral of the Fleet standing on the upper bridge of the Victoria and Albert, 
to receive the salutes which were now sounding a noisy welcome. A vista of 
great beauty was unfolded as the Royal yacht slowly proceeded to its moorings. 
Towering above were the bastions of the old fortifications, grey with age and 
romantically forbidding in their stern outlines. Beyond, in a confused mass were 
the spires and roofs of Valetta, for generations the headquarters of the ancient 
Order, that town " built by gentlemen for gentlemen " which figured so prominently 
in the mediaeval history of the Mediterranean. It could not have been without a 
feeling of profound interest that the King saw for the first time as its sovereign 
this historic islet. From a period to which the memory of man runneth not it 
has been famed in story. From its rocky slopes successive races of conquerors 
have dominated the western end of the Mediterranean. A little more than a 
hundred years before His Majesty's visit Napoleon, on his way to Egypt, dropped 
into Valetta harbour and after a brief contest annexed the island as an appanage 
of that oversea Empire of France which he hoped to establish. Long before 
the collapse of his grandiose scheme Malta had fallen into our hands. Our 
tenure was a precarious one until the execution of the Treaty of Paris in 18 15 
gave us a definite title to it. Since then the island has been the headquarters 
of our Mediterranean fleet, a link, perhaps the most important next to Gibraltar, 
in the wonderful chain of fortified ports which stretches in unbroken line from 
Western Europe to the distant confines of Asia. 

The King's landing, which took place shortly after noon, was a picturesque 
affair, as it could hardly fail to be in such an environment. Quitting the yacht 
in the State Barge His Majesty was saluted on his way to the landing place by a 
double line of cutters forming a kind of marine guard of honour. On arrival 
ashore the King was received by the Governor, the Admiral, and their staffs, and 
in the company of the former drove through the narrow streets of the town, all 
of which were beautifully decorated for the occasion. At one point on the 
route a body of school children in bright costumes sang the National Anthem to 
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His Majesty's evident gratification. At the Governor's Palace a guard of honour 
of the Cameron Highlanders was drawn up, and this was inspected by the 
King before he entered the great gateway for the formal reception which 
awaited him from the high British functionaries and the local notabilities. 
Later in the day, after luncheon with the Governor, the King received various 
deputations representative of the varied life and interest of this fortress colony. 
The first, from the Council of Government, expressed the joy and pride of that 
body in welcoming His Majesty to the shores of Malta in the name of the popula- 
tion of the island. To this the King replied, expressing on his own part the 
gratification he felt at being able to revisit the colony after an interval of twenty- 
seven years. The address of the Maltese nobility read by Baron Testafferata- 
Abela, stated that the visit of His Majesty was the more gratifying because un- 
expected. Their prayer was that he might enjoy " a long, prosperous, and happy 
reign, such as that of his illustrious mother, Victoria the Good." In replying the 
King made an interesting allusion to the venerable traditions of Malta. " The 
history of Malta through many generations," he said, '' is one upon which the 
Maltese nobility can look back with pride ; while their successful resistance against 
the invasions of the infidels after many vicissitudes and their championship of 
Christendom under the leadership of the Knights of the Order of St, John, form 
a page in the history of these islands which time can never efface. The happy 
union between this island and my great Empire, which was inaugurated more 
than one hundred years ago, has since been cemented on other fields of battle 
in Egypt, where the Maltese local forces loyally co-operated with the Imperial 
forces in the defence of the interests of the great Empire, of which your 
island foi-ms an integral part." 

In a further speech acknowledging an address from the Malta University 
His Majesty continued in the vein of historical retrospect. " I am," he said, 
" well aware of the importance both in culture and learning, of the University 
which you represent, and which was founded nearly one hundred and fifty 
years ago by the famous Knights of the Order of St. John. The responsibility 
which falls upon you of instilling into the minds of the rising generation the 
love of the fatherland and loyalty and devotion to the British Crown, is one 
which I am confident that you will loyally fulfil, and I and my successors 
will, I know, be equally able to count upon their loyalty and affection, as my 
predecessors have counted upon yours." Speaking in reply to the address of 
the Chamber of Commerce, the King referred to the increase in prosperity of 
the island since his previous visit and expressed his conviction that this happy 
development and progress would continue for their advantage and benefit and for 
that of his great Colonial Empire. The reception of the deputations was 
followed by a levee which was attended by more than eight hundred officers of 
the Army and Navy and Government officials. A busy day's programme con- 
cluded with a gala performance at the Opera, accompanied by the illumination 
of the town. On the following morning, the 17th of April, the King had an 
opportunity of seeing the military garrison of Malta under arms. Eight 
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thousand men of all branches of the service paraded under the command of the 
Governor. They presented a fine appearance as they went through the usual 
review evolutions, and before leaving the parade ground His Majesty expressed 
to the Governor his warm admiration. 

On his Ireturn to Valetta after the review, the King spent some time in 
visiting the Cathedral of St. John, which is one of the great sights of Malta. The 
building is, architecturally, not remarkable, but it has a place in history as the 
famous church of the Knights of St. John. Many mementoes of the Order are 
preserved, notably a highly valuable collection of old vestments, missals, and 
manuscripts. The gold and silver plate, for which the church in early days had 
a European reputation, was looted by the Napoleonic forces when they occupied 
the island in 1801. But time has dealt tenderly with the main features of the 
institution, and His Majesty found the tour of the building, with the Bishop 
acting as cicerone, of absorbing attractiveness. In the Valetta streets, through 
which the illustrious visitor had to pass on his way to and from the church, 
were many points of interest to eyes unfamiliar with Malta. The irregular 
facades of the buildings, the narrow stone stairways leading from the main 
thoroughfare down to the harbour, and the many curious images of saints in 
prominent positions — these and other features give a flavour of mediaevalism to 
the scene which is heightened by the nun-like garb worn by the Maltese 
ladies. In the whole range of the British Empire there is no place in which the 
contrast between peaceful British modernism and the slumberous past is more 
startling. The point is illustrated by the fact that His Majesty's first engagement 
after leaving the church was to attend a polo match between representative teams 
of the Army and Navy, for a cup offered by him. The Knights of St. John found 
more use for the galley than the horse, but the modern British naval officer, who 
cruises in the waters over which the craft of the Order ranged, is quite at home 
in the saddle, as the result of the game proved, for the sovereign's guerdon 
went to the representatives of the Senior Service. 

Bad weather led to the abandonment of the programme arranged for 
Saturday, but the King was able to keep his engagement to dine on H.M.S. 
Bulwark, the Flagship of the Commander-in-Chief, in the evening, and a "' sing- 
song," at which .some characteristic naval talent was heard, closed pleasantly 
a day which was one of disappointment to Maltese officialdom. The postponed 
features of the Saturday programme were carried through on Monday, April 20th, 
under the happiest meteorological conditions. Enticed out by the brilliant sunshine, 
and the promise of a fine spectacle, the whole of Malta flocked to the parade 
ground at Marsa to witness the Naval Review. Eight thousand bluejackets and 
marines assembled under the command of Admiral Custance to claim the notice 
of their sovereign. On His Majesty's arrival they marched past with their 
accustomed naval elan to the familiar tune of " A Life on the Ocean Wave." 
Spectators noted with interest that midshipmen on bicycles acted as orderlies, 
and that the diminutive pet donkey of the Bacchante led the way. The review 
had a fitting counterpart later in the day in the ceremony of the laying by the 
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King of the foundation stone of the new breakwater at the entrance of the Grand 
Harbour. This function was conducted on conventional Hnes, but thousands of 
workmen who watched the proceedings from tugs, and from the bastions over- 
looking the harbour, gave to the affair an unwonted animation. In the evening 
an even larger concourse was attracted to the harbour and to the harbour side by 
the water carnival and illuminations which had been arranged in honour of His 
Majesty's visit. Sailor ingenuity had been employed on preparations for the former 
event, with results which were highly diverting to the spectators. The great feature 
of the display was a procession of craft illustrating the progress in shipbuilding in 
the course of centuries. Appropriately the line was led by a representation of 
Noah's ark conceived in the sportive spirit which is usually associated with the 
Navy. Other models shown were a Greek galley, a Phoenician galley, a Chinese 
war junk, a Roman trireme, a three-decked frigate, the Revenge, the Victory, 
and finally H.M.S. Edward VII., the latest type of battleship then afloat. Not a 
detail had been missed by the designers of this marine pageant. For example, 
from the ark there fluttered out a dove as the cumbersome craft passed the Royal 
yacht. Again, on the quarter-deck of the Victoi-y was a solitary one-armed 
figure to represent Nelson. Each vessel saluted the King in a style appropriate 
to its character, and the effect of strange practices was heightened by weird music 
and songs in unknown tongues. His Majesty was greatly amused and interested 
by the spectacle, which he watched from the deck of the yacht. When it had 
passed he fired by electricity a bouquet of 3000 rockets, which, falling in graceful 
streaks of coloured light over the harbour, brought to a close a really remarkable 
display, and with it the public part of the King's visit. 

The next morning at eight o'clock, the Mediterranean Fleet of eight battle- 
ships, four cruisers, and four destroyers, a torpedo gunboat, and a despatch vessel, 
put to sea to await the Royal yacht, with the object of speeding it on its way with 
a last salute. Unfortunately the weather was somewhat stormy, so that when the 
Victoria mtd Albert appeared, after a farewell to Malta in which a great pro- 
portion of the islanders appeared to have joined, the manoeuvres of the fleet, 
which included the famous " gridiron," did not receive the attention that they 
would otherwise have done. As the day did not improve, the King decided to 
pass the night in the harbour of Syracuse. The unexpected visit filled the 
inhabitants of the Sicilian port with delight, and they outwardly gave evidence of 
their joy by illuminating the town at night. His Majesty did not land, but he 
•caused an intimation to be conveyed to the local authorities of his sense of the 
kindness which prompted the unrehearsed welcome. With the dawn of another 
day came better weather, and the voyage was resumed. The course taken by 
the Royal yacht enabled the King to inspect some of the most interesting coast 
scenery in the Mediterranean. Skirting the Sicilian coast, imposing in its rugged 
grandeur, the vessel entered the Straits of Messina and, steering between the 
classic Scylla and Charybdis, saw stretched before them the beautiful coast of 
Western Italy with its olive and vine clad hills, and its picturesque towns lining 
the seashore. 
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So delightful had the atmospheric conditions now become that the King 
decided to cruise about in the Lipari Islands before proceeding to Naples. On 
reachmg the group a magnificent view was obtained of Mount Etna towering 
like a giant among pigmies, its snowy peak enveloped in the smoke given out 
from the crater. Subsequently the yacht came abreast of Stromboli, a volcanic 
island which is a familiar feature to travellers on the route from Naples to the 
East. Usually the spectator sees only a few puffs of smoke being emitted from the 
volcano, but as if in special honour of the King there were three successive 
eruptions as the Victoria and Albert steamed by, and those in the vessel enjoyed 
the awe-inspiring spectacle of great clouds of hot cinders being belched from the 
crater and of streams of hot lava pouring down the slopes of the mountain into 
the sea. There were general congratulations upon the good fortune which had 
enabled the Royal voyager and his suite to witness this remarkable phenomenon. 
Almost reluctantly the orders were given for the yacht to be put upon a direct 
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CAPRI. 
Frovl a Drawing by Adrian Stolies. 

course, and within twenty-four hours of leaving Syracuse, the Victoria and A Ibert, 
with the Mediterranean Squadron acting as a stately escort, entered the Bay of 
Naples. A return of the rainy weather marred the glorious view which in favour- 
able circumstances is unfolded to the traveller as he approaches Naples from 
the sea ; but there was, nevertheless, plenty to interest the King, and the boarding 
of the yacht at Capri by Sir Francis Bertie, the British Ambassador at Rome, 
and Mr. Rolfe, British Consul at Naples, turned thoughts to the more important 
aspects of the tour. These early visitors were followed, when the yacht had 
come to an anchor in the military harbour, by the Crown Prince of Portugal, 
who had come from the Queen of Portugal's yacht in the harbour, the Duke 
of the Abruzzi, and the German Crown Prince and Prince Eitel Friedrich. 
There also arrived General Pelotte at the head of the special military mission 
appointed by the King of Italy, and the Prefect and Syndic of Naples. It was 
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the King's desire that his visit should be regarded as a private one, but the 
warm-hearted Neapohtans decUned to allow their enthusiasm to be damped bj- 
any distinction between an official and an unofficial visit. 

When in the course of the day His Majesty, after a visit to Queen Amelia. 
on her yacht, landed, he met with a most hearty popular welcome, and was 
induced on the urgent representation of the Mayor of Naples so far to relax 
the rules of a private visit as to appear at a gala performance at the Opera. This 
performance, held on Saturday, April 25th, in the theatre of San Carlo, was 
a great success in every way. An audience including the flower of Neapolitan 
society, and many officers from the fleet who had been specially invited for the 
occasion, cheered the King to the echo, and the programme was of marked 
artistic excellence. His Majesty during his stay visited many of the numerous 
features of interest in and about Naples, including the famous museum of San 
Martino, where some interesting relics of Nelson were shown by Professor 
Spinazzola, the Director of the institution. Before returning to the city the 
King from the best vantage point viewed the magnificent panorama of Naples 
and the Bay, which, almost as much as the collection of antiquities, is the object of 
the tourist's pilgrimage to San Martino. Apart from visits of this character made 
under more or less public auspices, the Royal traveller availed himself fully of 
the opportunities afforded by social intercourse of extending his acquaintance 
with the attractions of Naples. Lunch was taken on the Sunday with Lord 
Rosebery at the statesman's villa at Posillipo, and on the way back to the 
yacht the King went to see the gardens of Mrs. Rendel, which are renowned 
for their beauty. In the harbour a pleasant intercourse was maintained with 
the owners of yachts which were in port. On Saturday the King had luncheon 
with the Queen of Portugal and the Portuguese princes on the Amelia, and 
on Sunday morning Mr. and Mrs. Vanderbilt were received on the Victoria and 
Albert, and attended the service held on board. The brief but thoroughly 
agreeable visit was brought to a close on Monday morning, April 27th, when 
His Majesty left for Rome. 

At the Italian capital the King's tour entered upon a new and highly 
important stage. The visit to Lisbon only indirectly touched the region of 
high international politics, but in Rome His Majesty found himself almost at 
once face to face with the realities of the European situation. Though the full 
influences of the interchange of courtesies between the Friend of France and 
the head of the Latin branch of the Triple Alliance were not fully manifested 
until later, there was sufficient electricity in the diplomatic air even at this 
juncture to lend a special piquancy to the visit. Outwardly, however, all was 
serene and smiling. Perhaps because the visit of the British Sovereign did not 
give unalloyed satisfaction in a certain northern capital, the reception which 
King Edward met with was exceedingly impressive. Not only were the official 
honours paid unusually splendid, but the popular greeting went far beyond 
that ordinarily rendered to a sovereign by the courteous and courtly population 
of Rome. The decorations of the streets, too, were most uncommon. Instead 
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of leaving the matter to individual effort, the authorities, in conjunction with 
the inhabitants, gave the task of embellishing the city over to a committee of 
artists and sculptors — men of recognised standing in the art world. This 
procedure, which might well be commended for general adoption on similar 
occasions in other countries, resulted in a scheme of decoration which was the 
subject of universal commendation. 

The King's first engagement after he had been received in the Quirinal by 
Queen Helene, and had paid a visit to the Queen-Mother in her apartments, 
was to receive a representative body of British residents in Rome at the British 
Embassy. In acknowledging the address, which was read by Mr. Morgan, the 
British Consul, His Majesty said : " It is now many years since I had the 
pleasure of visiting the great and historic city in which you live, where in my 
youth, for the sake of my education, I spent many happy months, and where 
I am pleased to know that my subjects have invariably and in all circumstances 
experienced the greatest friendship and hospitality from the population amongst 
whom you reside, for whom there has always existed a sentiment of warm 
sympathy in my country." On his return to the Quirinal the King received 
Signor Zanardelli, the Prime Minister, and other members of the Cabinet. 
The day following his arrival, the King spent for the most part in sight-seeing. 
He visited the Pantheon and placed wreaths on the tombs of King Victor 
Emmanuel and King Humbert, he ascended the Pincio, and he made a pro- 
longed stay at the Colosseum, receiving during the period from the lips of 
Professor Boni an interesting account of the excavations then proceeding in the 
Forum. A long tour ended with a visit to the monument to Victor Emmanuel 
then in course of erection, and an inspection of the statue of Garibaldi at the 
Janiculum. There was a reception of the members of the diplomatic corps by 
the King when he returned to the Palace, and this was followed in the evening 
by a State banquet in the august visitor's honour. The speeches exchanged 
on this occasion have such historic interest that they must be reproduced 
in their entirety. King Victor Emmanuel, speaking in Italian, said : " To you, 
Sire, happily our guest to-day, I address my greeting with the greatest satisfac- 
tion. From the most remote times cordial relations have been formed between 
my ancestors and the Sovereigns who preceded Your Majesty on your glorious 
Throne. At a more recent time, during the memorable reign of the Queen 
and Empress Victoria, the venerated mother of Your Majesty, at a moment 
when amid grave events the destinies of Italy were being ripened, Italy had 
Great Britain constantly in her favour, in good as in bad fortune ; and now the 
presence of Your Majesty revives ancient and recent memories, memories which 
are sacred for me and my country. May the friendship between the two Crowns 
and the two peoples be maintained, and become ever more solid ! With this 
desire and with this hope I wish all happiness to the great British Nation, and 
I drink to the health of Your Majesty, Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, and the 
whole British Royal Family." 

His Majesty in his reply said : " I hope that Your Majesty will permit me 
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to express my sincere and lively thanks for the kind words in which you have 
proposed my health. I can assure you, Sire, that it has been very agreeable for 
me to come once again to Rome, and thus to pay you a visit. I have full con- 
fidence that the sentiments of mutual friendship which have so long existed in 
my country and in yours will never cease. We both love liberty and free 
institutions, and, having these great objects before us, we have marched together 
in the paths of civilisation and progress, employing ourselves at the same time 
in the maintenance of universal peace. It is not long since we fought side by 
side, and, although I am confident that another occasion will not present itself, 
I am certain that we shall always be united for the cause of liberty and civili 
sation as well as for the universal well-being and the prosperity of all nations. 
Will Your Majesty be pleased to accept my thanks for your cordial words, 
especially for the touching allusion to the memory of my beloved mother, and 
for Your Majesty's kind expressions towards Queen Alexandra and the other 
members of my family .' I also thank Your Majesty and Her Majesty the 
Queen for the warm reception which has been accorded to me since my arrival 
by you and by your people, a reception which I shall never forget. I drink to 
the health of Your Majesty and of Her Majesty The Queen." 

After the banquet the two monarchs attended a gala performance at the 
Argentina Theatre given in King Edward's honour by the municipality of Rome. 
The entertainment was of an attractive character, but the real feature of the 
evening was the series of demonstrations which took place in recognition of 
the august guest of the evening. During each of the entr'actes the British and 
Italian anthems were called for and heartily applauded by the audience, which 
included all the most brilliant elements of Roman Society. A review which King 
Edward attended on the following morning, April 29th, furnished the occasion- 
of another highly gratifying display of Italian feeling. On his way to the review 
ground in the company of his host, the King was cheered again and again by 
the populace, and on the field itself his appearance evoked further enthusiasm. 
One military review is very much like another in its main features, but points 
of exceptional interest were found by the King and his suite in the Bersaglieri, 
the Alpini, a regiment of mountaineers of exceptional physique, and the balloon 
corps. Altogether about twenty thousand men composed of the flower of Italy's 
army marched past the two monarchs. 

So far the King had confined his attentions exclusively to engagements made 
under the auspices of the Quirinal, with the sole exception of the reception at 
the British Embassy. But as all the world knows, there are two powers in 
Rome, and the Quirinal's rival — the Vatican— is by no means to be ignored by 
a visiting foreign sovereign. In King Edward's case the way to an adjustment 
of the highly delicate conditions by which both Powers might receive attention 
without offence to either had been paved by skilful preliminary diplomacy. 
Matters were greatly facilitated by a decision early arrived at to regard the visit 
as a private one. But as the account given of the negotiations in the official 
record shows, the affair was by no means a simple one then. " His Majesty," 
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says the writer, "was resolute on the point of the initiative coming from the 
Pope, and upon it being explained to Sir F. Bertie that the King did not expect 
an invitation from His Holiness, but that he held to receiving an expression 
of a desire on the part of the Pope to see him, the settlement of the matter was 
entrusted by His Excellency to Monsignor Merry del Val. When the latter 
had seen the Pope and addressed to His Majesty's Embassy a letter in the 
sense desired by the King, His Majesty sent a special message assenting with 
pleasure to the proposed visit. The King announced, at the same time, that 
he would start in the Ambassador's carriage from the Embassy, which he 
regarded as British territory and neutral ground, and would drive straight to 
the Vatican. It was at the same time decided that all other details should be 
settled by Mr. Hardinge with Cardinal Rampolla on the arrival of the King 
in Rome. These details were arranged later, in an interview at the Vatican, 
in accordance with the King's wishes, and the question of a visit of His Majesty 
to the Cardinal, after the precedent set by the German Emperor, was set aside. 
It was also impressed upon the Cardinal that, although the King would come 
in uniform as an act of courtesy to the Pope, the visit was to be considered quite 
private and unofficial." 

When the time approached for the interview the King, accompanied by 
the members of his suite and by Admiral Lambton, drove from the Quirinal to 
the British Embassy, where the Royal carriages were dismissed, and His Majesty 
rested for a time. Despite the King's request that his visit to the Vatican should 
be regarded as of a strictly private character, it was noticed that in some of 
the squares and open spaces through which the carriages passed troops were 
drawn up, who saluted the Royal carriage. When the Tiber had been crossed, 
the streets were found to be completely lined with troops, which continued up to 
the very gates of the Vatican. Afterwards, when inquiry was made, it was 
explained that the troops were placed in the streets as a measure of public safety 
by the Ministry of the Interior, in opposition to the wishes of the Court. The 
menace to the public peace was probably a mere figment of the official imagi- 
nation. At all events, nothing could have been more cordial than the reception 
given by the crowds in the streets to the King as he drove by. In the Vatican 
itself the same friendly spirit was manifest. When His Majesty entered 
military honours were paid him by a company of the Palatine Guard, and as 
he alighted from his carriage, Marquis Sacchetti, a high Papal functionary, 
received him. At the foot of the grand staircase, the Pope's major domo, 
accompanied by Monsignor Stonor, Monsignor Merry del Val, the Commander 
of the Noble Guard, and other high officials awaited him. At the top of the 
staircase a procession was formed and passing between Swiss Guards through the 
Clementine Hall, His Majesty with his escort reached the Hall of Tapestries, 
whence news was conveyed to the Pope of the arrival of the Royal visitor. 

It was a spectacle of great splendour over which the King's eye ranged at 
this juncture. Vatican pageantry has lost nothing of its brilliancy in these days 
of the civil weakness of the Papal authority, and the medieval costumes of 
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the Chamberlains, the gHttering armour of the officers of the Swiss Guard, and 
the gorgeous scarlet and gold uniforms of the Noble Guard, combined to make a 
picture of dazzling beauty, the effect of which was heightened by contrast with 
the simple decorations of the ante-rooms in which they were gathered. With 
kindly forethought, the Papal authorities had called into service on this 
occasion all the English-speaking Chamberlains at the Vatican, and it was noted 
that amongst them were a retired Colonel of the Royal Artillery, a former 
Secretary of the American Embassy in Constantinople, and a Sussex squire. 
The actual meeting of the King and Pope is thus described by the Hon. Charles 
Hardinge : — 

"As the King entered the private ante-room, the Pope moved slowly 
forward full of dignity, to meet and welcome His Majesty. The appearance of 
the aged Pontiff, with his pale face, silvery hair, and white robes, at the sight of 
whom the ecclesiastics and officers of the Papal Court at once fell on their knees, 
made a most solemn and impressive effect, After the usual compliments the 
Pope invited the King into his private room, and they remained for twenty-five 
minutes in private conversation. The King then sent for the members of his 
suite, whom he presented in turn to the Pope. His Holiness rose from his chair, 
and advancing, shook hands with each of them. He then addressed the members 
of the King's suite, saying that he wished to repeat to them what he had already 
said to his Majesty, viz., how pleased he was to have an opportunity of seeing the 
King, and how much he thanked His Majesty for all the hospitality granted to 
Roman Catholics in England, and for the liberty of creed and confession which 
prevailed in every portion of the British Empire, and wherever the British flag 
had been unfurled. The Pope continued to talk for a short time longer with the 
King and His Majesty's suite in a clear strong voice, the head bent slightly 
forward, and his face lit up with animated intelligence. In spite of the frailness 
of his body it was evident that his ninety-three years of life had not had the 
slightest effect so far upon his mental faculties, which remained of the same high 
order that they had always been. It was felt by the King, and those who had 
the honour of being in attendance upon His Majesty, that this visit to the aged 
and venerable Pontiff was one of the most interesting incidents of the journey." 

Nothing afterwards occurred to mar the harmonious spirit which marked the 
reception from beginning to close. At the Quirinal the visit to the Vatican was 
accepted as a matter of course, and neither in official nor unofficial quarters was a 
word of protest raised in relation to it. A dinner party and reception given 
at the Embassy in the evening, brought together a great gathering of both 
" Black " and " White," the Embassy being regarded as neutral ground by the 
opposing elements of Roman Society. On the following morning, the King 
took a cordial leave of the King and Queen of Italy, and left Rome for Paris. 
His visit to Italy from beginning to finish was a brilliant success. Italian feeling 
has almost without intermission in modern times been friendly to Great Britain, 
but there were circumstances which appeared to have somewhat diminished this 
cordiality of sentiment, and it was, perhaps, not entirely without anxiety that the 
VOL. IV. R 
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visit was anticipated in British official quarters. As events proved, however, 
there need not have been the slightest misgiving as to the staunchness of Italian 
regard for this country. It required only the King's appearance to call into 
vigorous life the affectionate good-will which has been ours ever since the days 
when we assisted Italy in her stubborn struggle for unity and freedom. 

In proceeding from Rome to Paris, the King passed from one scene of 
personal triumph to another. He was by no means destitute of the Parisian 
spirit, and had always been personally highly popular with the French even when 
the relations between the two countries were less cordial than happily they have 
now become. Arriving on May Day he drove from the railway station through 
delightfully decorated streets to the British Embassy, accompanied by the 
President of the Republic. Replying to an address from the British Chamber of 
Commerce, he dwelt upon the supreme importance of the maintenance and 
development of friendly relations between France and Great Britain, and when, 
at the State dinner at the Elysde, the King's health was proposed by President 
Loubet, His Majesty, in reply, drank to the rapprochement between the two 
peoples. The visit afforded many opportunities for discussion with the President 
and with M. Delcasse, the Foreign Minister, and in view of the entente cordiale 
which followed so soon after, there can be no question that good use was made of 
them. The King's talent for diplomacy, and his very thorough knowledge of the 
men who mould the destinies of Europe and of the national forces behind them, 
never had better scope for their exercise than in the great work of negotiating 
a firm friendship with France — a friendship which is not only of the utmost 
value to the two contracting parties, but is a solid guarantee for the maintenance 
of peace. He was naturally delighted with his reception at the hands of a 
people to whom he had always been sympathiqite, and when he left the soil of 
France he desired to have it known how greatly pleased he had been with the 
welcome extended to him. 

The King returned to London on May 5th, and the hearty cheers with which 
he was greeted by the crowds in the streets testified to the popular appreciation 
of the solid work he had been doing in the three capitals he had visited. But 
although the Sovereign had returned to his own shores, there was little chance 
of repose, and on the nth the King and Queen left London for Scotland. 
They stayed at Dalkeith Palace, and the next day drove to Holyrood, where 
addresses and deputations were received from the Church of Scotland, the Town 
Council, and the University of Edinburgh. The levee which followed — the first 
that had been held at Holyrood for more than three-quarters of a century — was 
attended by nearly a thousand gentlemen. In the afternoon Their Majesties 
held a drawing-room, at which close upon six hundred ladies were presented. 
On the 14th they made a State entry into the Scottish capital, driving in from 
Dalkeith, and before they returned opened a new Hospital for Infectious 
Diseases. On the 14th they went to Glasgow, where the foundation stone of a 
new Technical College was laid. The visit gave unbounded satisfaction in 
Scotland, 
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When the King and Queen returned to the South, their outdoor activities 
were somewhat moderated for a time, and their first pubHc appearance that 
need be chronicled, was at St. Paul's Cathedral, on June 7th, when, at the after- 
noon service, a special appeal was made, to an enormous congregation, in behalf 
of the London Hospitals. Four days later they visited the East End, and 
opened a wing which had recently been added to the London Hospital, when 
the Queen " inaugurated " the department for the treatment of lupus by the 
Finsen light. On the 25th they received the Khedive of Egypt, who had been 
paying a private visit to Sir Ernest Cassel. 

Before the King left Paris he had invited M. Loubet to pay him a return 
visit in London, and on July 6th the President of the Republic arrived at 
Victoria Station, where he was received by the King and other members of 
the Royal Family. He had a great reception in the streets on his way to 
St. James's Palace, where he occupied York House, the portion of the Palace 
which was formerly the residence of King George V. In the evening he 
dined with the King and Queen at Buckingham Palace, and many cordial 
speeches were made on both sides. The next day he was entertained at 
luncheon at the Guildhall, where he met an illustrious company. The Lord 
Mayor, speaking in French, proposed M. Loubet's health in phrases as felicitous 
as though he had himself been a Frenchman, and, in his reply, the President 
eulogised the energetic and successful efforts of this country to secure the 
triumph of what he termed " her principles of liberty." Twenty-four hours 
later he went to Windsor, and then to a review at Aldershot, finishing a crowded 
day with a dinner given by the Foreign Secretary, and the King's State Ball 
at Buckingham Palace. On the 9th he returned to Paris, sending on his way a 
telegram thanking the King and his people for their welcome to the representa- 
tive of " France the friend of England." His Majesty replied with the expres- 
sion of his earnest desire that the friendship between the two nations might be 
enduring. The visit unquestionably had important political bearings, and the 
fact that the President was accompanied by M. Delcasse, his distinguished 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, suggested that business as well as pleasure was 
afoot. When, a few weeks later, it was announced that an arbitration treaty 
had been concluded between England and France, it was realised that this 
friendly wish had been put to good practical use. 

Less than a fortnight after the return of the French President, the King and 
Queen paid their deferred visit to Ireland. Arriving, on July 21st, at Kingstown, 
in the Royal Yacht, they were received by the Lord-Lieutenant, the Earl of 
Dudley, and an address was presented from the Kingstown Urban Council. 
The King having replied to it, and having taken the opportunity of making a 
reference to the death of Pope Leo XIII., which had just taken place, the 
journey was continued to Dublin, where a remarkably enthusiastic welcome was 
waiting, although there was no ceremonious official reception. The Dublin 
Corporation had refused, by 40 votes to 37, to present the usual address to the 
Sovereign, but neither the King nor anybody else was a penny the worse, while 
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the malcontents had the mortification of realising that, although they might con- 
trol a majority in the Council Chamber, they were far indeed from representing 
the opinion of the city. The inhabitants who were so ill served by their dele- 
gates formed a Citizens' Reception Committee, which decorated the town in the 
most successful manner, and made every arrangement for Their Majesties' 
entry. As they drove through the streets to the Viceregal Lodge, in Phoenix 
Park, where they stayed as the guests of Lord Dudley, vast crowds cheered 
them to the echo, as they did every time they appeared in public during the 
visit. 

The day after their arrival, the King and Queen drove in state to Dublin 
Castle, where a number of addresses were presented. The King made an 
omnibus reply, in which he said that they represented the cause of religion and 
philanthropy, of art and science, of industry and commerce, as well as "the 
important work of local government." There was afterwards a levee which was 
attended by Archbishop Walsh. Then came a visit to Trinity College, while 
the Queen presented certificates to the successful students at Alexandra College. 
On the 23rd, His Majesty reviewed the troops which were then under the 
command of the Duke of Connaught, and in the evening a concert was held at 
the Castle. By the time Their Majesties left Dublin, on the 25th, on a visit to 
the Marquess of Londonderry, at Mount Stewart, their popularity had reached 
fever heat, for they had done something to interest or gratify nearly every 
class in the community, including making an excursion to Maynooth, where the 
King uttered some singularly happy remarks upon the contributions which 
the genius of the Irish race has made to the development of the Empire. 
In inspecting the Corporation dwellings for the poor, and the Guinness Trust 
buildings, His Majesty was in his element. The Royal Hospital for incurables 
and the Hospital for the Dying were visited by the Queen. Before they left 
the King gave ^looo for the poor of Dublin, and sent a message to the Lord- 
Lieutenant expressing his appreciation of the reception that had been given to 
him. 

July 27th was spent by the King and Queen in Belfast, where they made 
a round of ceremonial visits, and had an extremely gratifying reception. 
In Belfast Lough they went on board their yacht, and the next day landed 
at Buncrana, on Lough Swilly, whence they visited Londonderry. On the 29th 
they arrived in Killary Harbour, landed at Bundorragha, and took motor-cars 
for some distance into the interior. During this yachting tour along the west 
coast they frequently visited the cabins of the peasantry and conversed with 
their occupants. The tour came to an end at Cork on August 1st, where 
the Sovereign and his Consort were received quite as warmly as anywhere else. 
They paid a visit to the Exhibition, where they were received by the Lord 
Mayor and the Executive Committee ; various Addresses were presented," and 
new Colours were presented to the Royal Irish Regiment and the Royal Munster 
Fusiliers. Later in the day they left for Queenstown, whence they sailed in the 
Royal Yacht for Cowes. Before leaving Irish soil the King issued an Address 
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expressing how he and the Queen had been touched by the kindness and goodwill, 
the loyalty and affection, that had been shown towards them. "For a country 
so attractive and a people so gifted," the King added, " we cherish the warmest 
regard, and it is with supreme satisfaction that I have during our stay so often 
heard the hope expressed that a better day is dawning upon Ireland. I shall 
eagerly await the fulfilment of this hope. Its realisation will, under Divine 
Providence, depend largely upon the steady development of self-reliance and 
co-operation, upon better and more practical education, upon the growth of 
industrial and commercial enterprise, and upon that increase of mutual toleration 
and respect which the responsibility my Irish people now enjoy in the public 
administration of their local affairs is well fitted to teach." The excellent effects 
of this ten days' tour in Ireland have been enduring, and the Wyndham Land 
Purchase Act, which passed through Parliament in the session of that year, 
greatly helped the process of reconciliation between Ireland and the " pre- 
dominant partner" among the three kingdoms. Almost immediately after 
his return from Ireland the King made preparations for a visit to Austria. 
Arriving at Vienna, he was received with enthusiasm by the warm-hearted 
Viennese, to whom he was no stranger. At the State Banquet given in his 
honour he made an announcement that came as a pleasant surprise to the 
company. Addressing the Emperor Franz Josef he said, "As this is the first 
occasion on which I have had the honour to be Your Majesty's guest since my 
accession, I appoint Your Majesty to be Field Marshal of the British Army." 
The Emperor manifested great pleasure at the announcement, and the good 
feeling engendered by the incident did much to make the visit a diplomatic 
success. But the stars in their courses had set against a real rapprochsment, and 
though the friendliest relations to that end were maintained by the two rulers, 
there was never again in King Edward's life the cordial intimacy which in happier 
times marked the association of Great Britain and Austria. 

During the autumn the call made upon the King's time and energies by 
public occasions was, as usual, comparatively slight, and he was able to enjoy 
the strictly limited and qualified vacation which falls to modern kings. In the 
middle of November — a melancholy season for a trip to England — the King and 
Queen of Italy returned the visit which His Majesty had paid them in Rome. 
They boarded the Victoria and Albert, which had been sent for them, at Cherbourg, 
and, escorted by a British squadron, steamed across to Portsmouth. On arriving 
in England on the 17th, they were met by the Prince of Wales, and travelled 
straight to Windsor, where they were received at the Castle with friendly 
ceremony. On the evening of the i8th they were entertained at a State 
banquet in St. George's Hall, when exceedingly cordial toasts were exchanged. 
The next morning the King and Queen of Italy went to London and were 
entertained to luncheon by the Lord Mayor at the Guildhall. They were 
exceedingly well greeted on their way through the streets, and several Addresses 
were presented to them en route. There was also an Address from the Corpora- 
tion, presented at the Guildhall, which spoke of the unbroken friendship which 
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had so long existed between the two countries. In his speech at the luncheon, 
King Victor Emmanuel dwelt upon the " message of sincere affection," of 
which he was the bearer, to the Sovereign and people of England. He alluded 
to the " traditions of mutual trust " between England and Italy which had been 
created by the sympathetic support lent "by this free people" to the Italians 
in their struggle for unity and independence, and expressed his desire that the 
two peoples might " always proceed united in the path of progress and civilisa- 
tion." On the 2 1st this brief visit came to an end, the Prince of Wales seeing the 
King and Queen of Italy off at Portsmouth, where they embarked in the Royal 
yacht for Cherbourg. 
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